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Publisher's Apology 

It mist be clearly understood that the translation etc. herein 
IS he woik of a person who half-mad, and it must he accep- 
te. accordingly. My sole reason f(^r undertaking the publicaticni 
ei this book is the translation itself, wnicli has some merits, 
an I is on the wliole fairly trustworthy, although it must be 
accepted witli a pinch of salt. The glossary all the words 
employed in :be lap.di valuable piece cd work. It is 

however m the iootnotes, the fantastic apjienJices and other 
raonitgs appearing at the end of the bo<^k, that the bram-crack 
of the author becoairs s:ll-cvident. I would gladly have dis- 
pensed with all these, but tin author has been obdurate and 
Wi'uld not agrree to this very reaonable proposal. T would 
therefore request all pious Sildis and othca God-fearing persons 
to refrain from reading any ot these. ddie madnes.-^ of the 
author is patent from the riilicidous '‘warning” he lias seen fit 
to put on the cover. 

As an example of his mental deiangement, I may point out 
that he has actually set himself out to prove that Christ was 
the original of Lord Krishna! If he had taken the trouble of 
reading any history book he would have Ic irnt that Lord Ki i- 
shna was at least 1500 years before Ciirist With more justice 
could he have claimed that Krishna was the original of Christ ! 
Does the author imigme that he knows more history than all 
the historians and history readers ? It is my intention if I can 
get sufficient encouragement, to publish a refutation of all the 
misleading and fantastic things appearing in this book. I 
intend ior example, to get some history professor to expose the 
historical falbicies, and some learned Gyaiii to point out the 
errors in the interpretation of tlie Guru’s words, and then to 
publish tnem as conipaniou volume to the present work. Thus 
shall I clear my conscience ihous and munificent Sikh and 
Hindu gentlemen, interested in tins project should please com- 
municate with me. 

Pious and God-fearing persons can however safely read this 
book if they keep to the strait path of the text and translation, 
and restrain their eyes from straying towards blasphemous 
matter of the footnotes and appendices. This will incidently 
serve as a good discipline in self-control. 
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PREFACE 

NANAK, BARD OF THE INFINITE 

Guru Nanak has generally been known as the founder of 
a religion — Sikhism, resusciated from the embers of prostrate 
Hinduism in the Punjab. Sikh means a learner — one who is 
cctntinually learning ; while Guru means a teacher, someone or 
something, who imparts or through whom knowledge is im- 
parted. Nanak, himself, however claimed only to be a bard or 
minstrel of God, “A bard am I of low caste”. At another place 
he says : “The Master summoned the bard to His eternal 
presence; and arrayed him in the raiment of the singing of his 
eternal glories.” 

To me Nanak appears in two aspects : One as the redeemer 
and teacher of his age, bringing succour to his troubled country 
and fellow beings — as a religious reformer, a dispeller of igno- 
rance, superstitions and iniquities, which had found entry into 
the faiths and lives of the people ot his age ; as a teacher of the 
brotherhood of man and the basic unity of seemingly varying 
faiths, and a beacon light to his age. This appears to me to be 
his immediate mission. To carry forward this mission, he 
passed on his light to his sikh Lehna, who afterwards came to 
be known as Angad, who in his turn consigned it to Amar Das 
and so on till the tenth Guru, Govind, who feeling that the 
institution of Guruship had outlived its usefulness, decreed 
that henceforth the sacred book, the Granth — the recorded 
collected words of the Gurus should alone be regarded as the 
Guru or teacher, “Regard the Granth as you Guru, the embo- 
died presence of the Gurus. Whosoever ’s heart is pure, will 
find what he seeks in its words.” 

All this I surmise to have been the immediate mission of 
Nanak, the teacher and beacon light of his age, and as such he 
has been generally accepted. But in addition to this and indeed 
his true significance I feel can be found in his own claim — as a 
bard or minstrel of the Infinite — such was his true vocation. 
In this aspect of his, he is unencompassed by the limitations of 



time and place. His words feel as true and applicable today, as 
they were nearly five centuries ago, and will probably, remain 
so throughout the future evolution of mankind. It is this 
timeless eternal quality of most of his words which has most 
struck me. 

We are indeed fortunate in having Nanak s authentic 
words preserved for posterity. In truth one can find what one 
seeks in the pages of the Granth. But necessrily there is much 
in it which refers to his particular time and place. That ^as 
inevitable and necessary. A number of his compositio^is fall 
into this category. The best known of these being Asa-di-var, 
which became the morning hymn of the Sikhs, and the other 
the Siddha Goshata, or discourse with the Siddhas. (Siddhas 
were a wandering order of spartan, verile monks, versed in the 
arts of magic, the followers of Guru Gorakhnath, and who held 
complete ascedency over the minds of the Hindus of the 
period.) Oi these two compositions the first is devoted to 
social, and the other to intellectual reform. The subsequent 
history of the Sikhs can be traced in the lines of these two 
compositions, just as the subsequent history of Islam can be 
deciphered in the pages of the Quran. 

But what I wish to touch upon here very briefly is the 
timeless, universal aspect of Nanak’s teachings. This I feel 
bias not been very well realised. His words have been read 
mostly by eyes steeped in the traditions of his age or the age of 
his successors, and their interpretation has become fixed 
accordingly. But there is so much in his compositions far in 
advance of his times, that except for an inexpressible, intuitive 
understanding nof conveyable in definite expression, the 
import of his words has remained hidden within them, awaiting 
the further evolution of human thought and comprehension 
for more distinct revealing of their meaning. The extreme 
brevity of expression and economy of words further lent itself 
to this state of affairs. His Japaji is the best example of this 
and embodies a highly concentrated summary of his realizations. 
In it he sings of the Infinite Eternal Being and of His 
attributes. In it he sings of His creation, and of the beauty 
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and multiplicity of it ; also of the terrestrial world of life, and 
of the underlying order of this existence. In this composition, 
supremely, Nanak belongs to no one country, people or age. He 
is truly universal and all embracing in his vision. The effect of 
its perusal is similar to that of a study of the starry heavens and 
a^contemplation thereon : infinitely widening the horizons of 
the mental vision. Lines such as these — 

“No end is there — 

To His attributes, nor of tlieir telling ; 

His doin^, nor of His gifts ; 

To seeing nor to hearing ; 

No end to His intents ; 

Nor of the forms He has cn ated ; 

Nor of the here and there. 

To kn w the end how many entreat in anguish, 

Yet the end they cannot find. 

This immensity none can fathom ; 

As vast as one recounts, the vaster still it grows, 

Tfie Lord is great, Hi', place is high ; 

On this high eminence is His high name, 

If a^ high some one could bo, such a one can know this height. 

Of His own extent, He alone can know ; 

His gifts are of His grace and compassion.” 

Of the evolution of life on this earth he says : — 

"On Earth life is of myriad kinds, hues and names, 

Yet by a continuous flowing pen have all been wrir. 

Could anvone transcribe this writing, 

What a mighty document ’twould be ! 

Of what power and what beauty — 

Of what countless gifts, who to enumerate them ? 

With a word He caused the manifestation of existence ; 

From it sprang a hundred thousand streams. 

Who c<in describe His created Nature ?" 

On the cause and effect of actions he says : — 

‘Virtuous ! Sinner !’ — so describe do not ! 

By doing actions, the record thereof you take along. 

Yourself you sow, yourself so too you reap 
And thus constrained you come, you go ! 

In the words of Nanak, we are in posession of a treasure mine, the true 
extent and richness of which we are unaware, knowing onlv small sections of it. 
Treasire which is sufficient to enrich the vvodd for many thousinds of years. 
Why not seek to examine and utilise this treasure for the good of all. 

Ill 



It is wonderful to reflect how precious mere thoughts can be, and the 
words which transmit tho^e thoughts to others. Lord Gautama Buddha with a 
few thoughts changed the entire world. Just thoughts which had not been 
thought of before. A few centuries after him came Jesus the Christ, and by a 
•few thoughts expressed in discourse and parable, gave an entirely new concep- 
tion of things and values of the world Those few thoughts of his changed the 
entire course of subsequent history and the lives of men — Just a few thoug^hts 
and words — quite simple seeming thoughts as they appear to us today, but 
they had not been thought of before. Why ? The ways of Providence are 
inscrutable ! 

Then came Nanak in the fifteenth century. A village boy he was, son of 
a hard-headed, practical, minded Khatri. He too had tlioughts, conq^ived in 
the fire of his soul, in answer to the insistent questions m his mind, concerning 
existence, the world of men, their joys and sorrows, and of the creator of the 
universe and life. They were questions which to him brooked no denial, which 
he had to answer to his satisfaction. Immersed beneath the waters of the 
Black Bein, in deep.samadhi, the answer came to him — just a few thoughts — 
but how, how precious 1 We have these thoughts preserved for posterity in the 
words of the Japaji. Just a few pages, easily read in fifteen minates, yet the 
most precious treasure on the face of the earth. Viewed under a critical 
microscope, a composition with many defects, but how puny and unimportant 
these literary defections become before the supremely magnificent manner in 
which the tremendousness of the Infinite Being and the wonder and multiform- 
ity of his creation are sung — the Universes, the worlds sustaining life forms, the 
world of men and the underlying pattern of life ; the various mental and 
spiritual spheres within the compass of which beings play theii parts— are all 
put down in a wondrous picture, with the accompaniment of the music of the 
spheres playing symphony. It is in truth an incomparable composition, all 
other extant human compoutions paling before its radiance. The merits of it 
transcend all merely literary perfections. An ordinary intelligent person with 
aptitude and suitably trained, can produce a composition faultless in style. 
Bat only a Nanak, with the grace of God, can produce a Japaji. 

The JapaJ, however was composed far in advance of its times. It was a 
fifteenth century world in a distracted India, which leceived it, with a fifteenth 
century understanding and ways of thinking. Moreover there is the difficulty 
of its diction and manner of expression, the extreme economy, indeed miserli- 
ness in the employment of woids ; absence of punctuation ; the insufficient 
vocabulary used, all contribute to the difficulty of explicit comprehension of its 
profound depths. And perhaps its most serious defect as a composition is the 
disconcerting way in which Nanak often jumps from one subject to another, 
apparently unconnected with the other Above all there is tfie difficulty of its 
language. There are so many different Indian dialects that many words have 
several entirely different meanings depending on their etymology. We have no 
satisfactory means of ascertaining beyond the compositions of the succeeding 
Gurus, in what sense particular words were employed in time near to his. 
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Moreover owing to his extensive travels, Guru Nanak composed in many 
different dialects, dialects prevalent in his day. All this contributes to the 
difficulty of fixing the meaning of particular words employed by him. 

The unfortunate thing about the understanding of the Japaji is that what 
was comprehended of it, during the period succeeding him, became as it were 
fix#d, and very little new and original light has been shed on it, and so it 
remains to this day The minds that have studied it were steeped in the old 
Hindu conceptions, hair splitting philosophies, and have tried to read in it all 
sorts of fantastic meanings. The absence of connective words have prompted 
commentators to supply arbitrarily words which they imagined should have 
been there. Instead of alloA^ing Nanak himself to speak, they have interposed 
their o\^n small personalities, so that in effect it is not the Guru who speaks in 
their elucidations, but the comparatively insignificent personalities who have 
tried to interpret him. 

In Nanak’s time as in ours, the best way to understand the Japaji is to 
endeavour not to employ oUr own little understanding or the understanding of 
other people to interpret it, but tr}^ to listen to the Guru himself in his own 
words Approached in the right spirit, the Japaji does not fail to impart its 
magic to the earnest reader. Read in this wav a kind of realisation of its true 
meaning begins to dawn on the soul, but which can not be expressed in words. 
It is as it were a key to the opening of the inner vision of the soul, carrying it 
away into the cosmic stream, opening up to the inner eye immeasurable and 
wondrous vistas. 

In my opinion the only really helpful way to assist anyone in the reading 
of the Japaji is in just explaining the meaning of words, and not strive to give 
interpretation, except to a very limited extent, in so far only as the actual 
words used would justify. 

As I have already said, I consider the Japaji to be far in advance of its 
time. The subsequent evolution of human thought and of exact knowledge, in 
other words the sciences, arrived at by the great thinkers of other lands and of 
the researches and discoveries of the great scientists, have opened up vistas 
unknown in Nanak's time, and these make a moie definite appreciation of the 
Japaji possible. As it were we are enabled to focus our mental cameras, and 
thus take in a greater variety of detail. I may mention a few of the writers 
and thinkers of other lands whose works particularly assist one in the compre- 
hension of the Japaji : — The works of Shakespeare, Carlyle, Spinoza and above 
all of a kindred though lesser spirit — Walt Whitman, 

The best way of understanding Nanak’s words is through Whitman, and 
Whitman's words through Nanak. Both of them have no barriers to their 
mental vision. Both are immeasurably in advance of their times. Both are 
bards, but while Nanak is the supreme singer of the Infinite and His creation, 
Walt Whitman is supremely the bard of humanity. 
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The key to the Sikhism of the future lies in' the Japaji — Sikhism with the 
ism taken away. Nanak himself was no preacher of any ism. We must bear 
in mind his woids : — 

*'By every path which pleases Thee, 

Let them come to Thee O Lord I' 

Be it is a follower of any of the great prophets and religions, as a mad of 
science, for whom his science is his sole religion. Or as a humanist or philan- 
thropist, who may have no other religion save service to humanity : the people 
whom Nanak picturesquely described as the ^‘heroes, warriors of mighty prowess; 
dwellers of the spiritual realm of compassion’’ Or as an artist immersed in his 
vision of beauty and the expression thereof in lines and colours ; or as ^poet in 
the expression thereof in words, or as an architect in erecting his dreams in 
stone, brick or concrete ; or as the engineer in the building of his mighty river 
dams or beautifully proportioned bridges. Or as the doctor in his sublime 
service to the ailing in body ; the medical research worker striving for the 
conquest of disease and phvsical suffering. Or as the statesman in striving to 
bring order to the affairs of nations, and in many another way, humble as well 
as exalted can fitting worship be offered to the Divine Being. Even without 
the actual invocation of His name, is the most fitting and acceptable worship 
often offered So often, ostcntiablv denying Him, is worship most beautiful 
and most pleasing to Him consecrated: “By every path which pleases Thee, let 
them come to Thee 0 Lord ! ” 

I am not much interested in tlie future of the Sikhs as a community, 
nor even in Sikhism as a religion. My chief concern is with the thoughts of 
Nanak, which I would like to see infused into the life stieam of the living 
world. 


Concerning the present translation. 

Although I have taken fair amount of pains with thi'- translation, I am 
not completely satisfied with the result. However it is the best that I could 
do. I have tried to make it as accurate as I could, and have tried to be care- 
ful not to read anything in the sense which could not be directly construed 
from the actual words of the composition I have read the translation by the 
side of the original over and over again in the endeavour to discover discre- 
pancies. and have tried to right such wherever found. In a few places I am 
still doubtful whf*ther 1 have got the right meaning, but generally I have not 
left efforts until the translation seemed to ring in unison with the original, 

I have tried mightily hard hot to intrude my own personality in the 
translation, concerning myself not with what the guru should have said, but 
what he actully has said. To compensate myself for the restraint, I have 
made full use of the footnotes and the appendices, which are the result of the 
assimilation of the Japaji into my system. 
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In perusing the translation I have often felt that the bare word trans- 
cription appearing iraidiately under the original text is more expressive and to 
the point than my own laboriously executed translation, and I would there- 
fore recommend the serious reader to devote himself to it. The translation 
could then be consulted only for necessary elucidation But the best course 
of all would be to read it in the original text. To most Indians this would not 
be difljcult, by taking the help of the translation, but others too, those who 
seriously wish to fully appreciate the Japaji this would be the best possible 
procedure. 

When I was quite young, an edition of Goethe’s Faust came into my 
hands, in which the original German text and a close English translation 
appeared side by side. By the help of the translation I was able to rrad the 
original, and soon with such facility that I could appreciate the woi k much 
better in this way than through the number of other translations of it that 
I had by me. 

To this end, I have in the present case given a word for word tj^anscrip. 
tion in English, and also a complete dictionery of all the words used. For 
an added convenience I have given numbers to the words, which correspond 
to the verses in which those words appear. This will greatly facilitate a com- 
parative study, as giving clues to the exact sense in which Nanak used those 
words. 

I am much indebted in the compilation of the translation and diction^y, 
to the help of the monumental dictionery of the Granth, the “Granth Kosh’'. 
by Bhai Vir Singh, and also to his “Panj Granthi Satik”, which contains his 
translation and explanation of the Japaji in modern Punjabi, and which also 
mentions several of the varying explanations of other commentators. From 
a perusal it is astonishing what different meanings have been read into the 
Japaji. In the compilation of the dictionery I have also derived considerable 
help from Platt's excellent Hindustani Dictionery, and ;iIso from the smaller 
Hindi dictionery of the Kashi Nagri Pracharni Sabha. To the late S. Puran 
Singh’s vivid translation of the Japaji, I am indebted for two apt expressions: 
in verse 27 *‘Holy lands and rivers roll in music'’, and in verse 17, “Countless 
the givers, giving themselves and their’s away**. 
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TH£ JAPAJl 

OF 

NANAK, 

BARD OF THE JjNFJjNJT 



THE JAPAJI 


"The One All-encompassing Substance* : of eternally true consti- 
tution ; the Creator; without fear; without enemityll; of timeless 
existence; not subject to births and deaths; self-sourced. The 
Teacher’s! grace and gift invoke to constantly remember Him. 

The Fact primeveal ; the Fact since the beginning of the ages ; 
the Fact now, and the Fact in ages hence. 1. 

Not conceivable by thought, though thought upon a hundred thousand 

tim«s. 

Nor conceivable by silence, immersed although in ceaseless medi- 
tation. 

Nor by hungering can the hunger be appeased, even though accumu- 
lating cities’ load of goods. 

A thousand clevernesses, nay a lac maybe, yet even one will not along 

with go. 

How then to attain the Truth, how tear apart the curtain of the sham? 
By glad acceptance of His Will]; such as to each one is ordained. — 1, 


’^Substance: ‘That which is in itself and is conceived through itself. That is the 
conception of which does not depend on the conception of another thing from which 
it must be formed." The only substance answering to this definition is the infinite 
God. I have advisably used the term Substance in the translation instead of “God" 
as the Indian conception of God is somewhat different from the Christian conception 
of a personal God. According to the Christian conception, God and His creation 
are distinct and apart, while the Indian conception is that the creation is simply 
manifestations of various aspects of the Infinite Being. The conception of Nanak 
however combines the philosophic, impersonal and purely intellectual conception 
of the Upanishads with the passionately personal conception of Chiist and 
Mohammad. 

fThe Infinite, in the espect of the universal teacher, manifested in infinite ways: 
knowledge handed down from one to another in many ways; knowledge received 
from the infinite manifestations of physical nature ; also by direct communion, 
conscious or unconscious with the spiritual world or in other words inspiration. 

JWill (Hukam), the Di\ine Will or perhaps it may be better expressed as 
“the necessity of Divine nature" the term employed by Spinoza in his Ethics. 
See Appendix 

( 2 ) 

In contradiction to the conception held by Moslems and Christians, of a God 



\ Sim 

The One all-encompassing eternally true name The Creator >^ithout fear 

or constitution 

without enimity ; timeless form ; entering not into self-sourced Teacher’s gift 

births or wombs ; or grace 

3TS I ?rT^ ^ t I 

recite, call to mind. Very beginning true, beginning of the true, existing. Is 

existing ages 

^ ^\ \ \ ^ 

also true, existing ; Nanak (says) will be also true, existing. By thinking, 

^1% ^ ^ I ^ 

conception not becomes if pondered a lac times. By remaining silence 

silent 

not becomes if engaged in unbroken meditation. By hungering hunger or 

or fasting desire 

% fST m I 

not divested, if tie up, collect many cities’ load or goods. A thousand 

appeased 

^ ^ I ^ 

clevernesses a lac maybe even then one not go along with. How 

^ 5 I 71% I 

truth-adopting we may be how the false’s break wall or In Divine Will’s, 

covering ? 

73nt its# TUTsn 

behests to walk Nanak (says) written along with. By his Will become forms 

*In contradiction to the common Hindu (and also the Christian for the matter) 
belief that the Infinite God enters into human births as avatars, e. g. Ram, Krishna 
and Christ (I believe the Hindus have adop3d the Avatar theory from the Christians 
see Appendix for a discussion on the historicity of Krishna.) 
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By His Will become all . things of form, but His Will cannot be 

explained. 

By His Will are created living beings; by His Will obtain they 

exaltation *. 

By His Will are some of high, some of low degree ; by His Will suffer 

they sorrow and joy. 

By His Will, one receiveth grace, another restless wanderings f . 

Within His Will are beings all, outside His Will are none. 

Whoever comes to know His Will, can never say “ ’tis I — 2. 

Someone will sing of His power — such a one who is gifted with power. 
Another vvill sing of His gifts, and consider these as His sign?. 

One will sing of His attributes. His greatnesses and beauty divine 

One will sing by the aid of deep learning, in terms profound, difficult 

to fathom. 

One will sing of His fashioning and decking the body, anon which He 

turns to dust. 

Another sings Pie takes this life but hands it back again. 

One sings who see Him appearing at a distance far; 


Evolving into more perfected forms. Though evolution (?) See also verse 5. 

t Restless wanderings in successive births emmeshed in the toils of Karma, or 
in other words, actions committed towards other beings, which neccessiate requital 
and counter requital in its turn, over and over again, until the vicious circle can be 
broken by forgiveness or other magnanimous action subtituted for tlu^ normal requi- 
tal indicated, and so constitute an adequate cause for neutralizing the circle of 
Karma, or transmuting it into a beneficient Karma. Karma may be said to be of two 
main divisions: the individual Karma as between individuals and group Karma as 
between groups. 

**He who wishes to revenge injuries by reciprocal hatred will live in misery. But 
he who endeavours to diive away hatred by means of love, fights with pleasure and 
confidence: he resists equally one or many men, and scarcely needs at all the help of 
fortune. Those whom he conquers yield joyfully, not from want of force but increase 
thereof." Spinoza, 


( 4 ) 


(Continued on bottom of p- 5) 



His Will not described can. By his Will become living beings by His Will 

fill 

obtain exaltation. By His Wi'l high degree low degree ; by His Will written 
pain pleasure they receive. To one by His Will forgiveness one by His Will 

w. I ^ ^ I 

ever roams about. In His Will ,.within every one outside His Will not any. 

^ int ^ 

Nanak ! His Will if comprehends then ‘it is I' say not any. Sing someone 

(egoism) 

gri ^ I *nt ^ i 

power has who power. Sing someone bestowals considering sign. 

int # g’u# ?(%^r i inl ^ 

Sing someone attributes greatnesses beauty. Sing someone knowledge 

I inl ^ ^ rig ^ I 

difficult ascertaining. Sing someone fashions, does the body dust. 

decorates 

jiT^ 5^ I ^ mtI # ^ I 

V. 

Sing someome life takes again gives. Sing someone felt appears distant ; 

to sight 

"'For detailed meaning of Guna see vacabulary. ~ 

The law of Karma: “An eye for eye, and a tooth for a tooth” 

The law of emancipation from Karma: “But I say unto you not to resist evil 
(by evil)". For a further exposition of this same law by Jesus see Matt. Chap. 5, and 
Luke Chap. 6. 

See also verse 20 and Appendix. 

The theory of Karma makes necessary the conception of Multiple Causation. 
That is that all things taking place in the world may have multiple sets of causes, 
some of them seemingly unconneced and independent of each other. The imidiate 
set of causes appear of themselves fully adequate for the results achieved through them, 
and the remote parallel causes therefore appear nonexistent. See Appendix for a fuller 
discussion of the phenomena of multiple causation. 
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Another sings of Him, who perceive Him manifest ever-present. 

No end is there to the ways He may be described; 

Though told and told and told again, a million million million times. . 
He showers His gifts, His benificiaries tire receiving ; 

From eons to eon^ of their boundlessness partaking. 

By His Will He directs the course of all, 

But He Himself in grand detachment glows. — 3 

The Lord of All is eternally true, His name is true likewise. 

His myriad creatures speak of Him in ways infinite. 

To Him bespeak they, and from Him they beg — 

The Giver showers His gifts. 

♦ * * * 

What then shall we lay before Him that we may enter His presence ? 
What words shall our lips bebpeak that He may incline towards us ? 

In the ambroisical hour before the dawn * contemplate his Eternal 

Name and His greatnesses. 

By our strivings comes the vesture, by grace I salvation’s gates. 
Revealing thus : the Lord of Truth is all in all Himself. — 4. 

jU t ♦ 

He cannot be installed nor created — 

Hm?elf H 's owi cause, untouched by the manifestations of His 

creation. 

Those who have served Him have found proof of Him ; 

Singing of Him the repository of all qualities. 

By singing and listening with love in their hearts ; 


*Before the dawn (Amrit vela): The period of the d.iv from 2 hours before 
to day break. This time is here recommended for divine contemplation as the time 
when nature is at its most peaceful, and also as the mo^t svmbo ir period of the 
24 hours, when nature in brooding silence of meditation gradually unfolds into 
multiformity in a daily recurring song of creation. This is the period free from the 
conflict of minds to distract the string of meditation. Moreover it so often happens 
that one’s nearest and dearest ones are impatient of such profitless rooonings. This 
period is then doubly the time when one may indulge in ones taste for abstract 'ancies 
without causing offence to esteemab'e near and dear ones who really have but one’s 
welfare in mind 

’^Name; that by which a thing is known by or understood. 

JSee note on grace in verse 25. 


( ^5 ) 
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^5«R| pft 

51 5nl 

Sing 

someone sees 

manifestly 

present. 

Account narrating 

not comes 


1 ^ 



^ 1 

1 ^ 

end ; 

^ * 

by recounting 

the narration millions of million million. 

Tht Giver 

k 


m 

wi 1 

l*n 



gives the receivers exhausted become. 

Ages from age to age. 

eatables 

1 



or to other ages, 


^1 . 






consume. 

He who wills His will 

directs 

the way. 

Nanak 1 

He rejoices 


\ 1 ^ 



511^ 


unconcerned. Eternally true 

Lord 

eternally true 

Name’*' 

expressed 





1 


His import endlessly. Bespeak beg give! give I gifting does tbebestower. 

^ ^ 1 ^ % 

Then wliat before we place by which is seen royal court ? By month what 

talk we speak by which hearing put on love ? The nmbroisal time 

?Tf I 3nt 

Eternal Name greatnesses ponder. By actions come vestament by grace 

^ I 3IT7 

emancipation s gates. Nanak 1 in this manner, let us know 1 all in all Himself 

thus 

I V I 51 ftt I ^ ^ 

the Eternally True. Installed not can created not be. By Himself Himself 

1^’3R ^ I 1%^ «ni?lT 5n3 I 5IR^ 

uncontaminated He. He who has served he has received proof. Nanak 

I JTT^ 

by singing of the qualities the repository. By singing by listening in mind 
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Castmg off sorrow, home they bring joy. 

(It is surmised that the following verse is in answer to a question whether account is 
not taken of the many deities who in the Hindu conception personify the many manifes- 
tations of the attributes of the Almighty ? ) 

* 

In the voice of the Teacher* are the sounds, inspiration, the scriptures 

and all recorded knowledge. 

The Teachers voice is all-pervading i . 

In the Teacher are all the deities and mother nature. 

Even if I know I can not say, not being expressible in words. 

But the Teacher hath revealed me this : 

“All beings have but one Creator ”, this let me not forget. —5. 

(The following verse is surmised to he answer to the question as to the efficacy of 
going on pilgrimages) 


I would gladly bathe in the pilgrimages, if it pleases Him my doing so — 
Without His pleasure I would not. 

In all the created world I observe, what do beings receive but the 

fruit of action. 

But in the mind are varied precious gems — 

If heed be given to one lesson of the Teacher; 

The Teacher hath revealed : 

‘‘ All beings have but one Creator” — this let me not forget. —6. 


If one’s life-span equalled the ages four, or even ten times that ; 
Renowned in all the continents, all men following his lead ; 


Although earning great reputation, acquiring fame and acclaim in the 


Yet if he have not His grace, none will succor him. 


world, 


* See note on Teacher in verse 1. 

I The Teachers Voice is all-pervading' 

“ Find tongues in trees books in the running brook. 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Shakespeare. 
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^ w I pr ^ 1 I 3^ ^ 

keeping love. Sorrow casting off joy home take along. Teacher sounds, 

initiated inspirations 

3^ ^ 3^ ^ ' 

Teacher initiated recorded knowledge Teacher initiation dwells pervading. 

3^ p ^ p I ^ 

Teacher«ilii«u Teacher Brahma Teaclier Paibati mother. If I 

sinsn ^ ^nt i 3^ ^ ^ 

know f^a}' do not saying narration not can. The teacher has on^ given 

1 ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3nt IV I 

revelation. Of all creatures have one giver that I forget not do. 

^ ’iTl^ ^ 

Pilgrimages I would if Him would without by His what for bathing I do? 

bathe please wishes 

^ sqit ^ ^ fill I 

As much the World created I .see without fruit of what obtain to take, 

action for. 

*11% T?R 1RTIT *IT%V» % 3^ ^ I 

Intellect within jewels diamonds rubies if one Teachers' teaching hear, 

3^f kk f ^f-it I 3ff?iT 5KT ^ ^rar ^ 

The Teacher one given revelation. Of all creatures have one giver that 
has 

I ilraft :r 1 1 P outsit til i 

I forget not do. If ages all four life-span even more ten fold be. 

^ fl^ pif^ *11(1 ^ I 

>0 

A’l nine continents in is known along with walk every one. Good name 
being known by fame acclaim in the World receives. If His grace not 

STT^ ^ TO *I si I I ^ ^ 

forthcoming then will nor succor any. Insects among an insect makes 
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Among insects he shall be an insect, for his transgressions found guilty. 

The virtueless He may endow with virtue, those with virtue He may 

exalt. 

None other such know I who can do likewise. .... .... —7. 

(god, the infinite teacher) 

By Thee informed; 

Have learnt the adepts, prophets, scholars and the sages ; 

The Earrti has learnt to support itself in space ; 

Lands and spheres, and nether regions have found their place ; 

Regions where time cannot reach * from thee have learnt ; 

But ever radiant are those worshipping Thee, 

Sin and sorrow from Thee have they learnt to dispel. .... —8. 

By Thee informed : 

Have learnt the deities directing the universe ; 

The ignoble through expressing Thy glory have been enobled ; 

The hidden potentialities of the body unfolded ; 

The knowledge of the sciences, philosophies and religions revealed, 

But ever radiant are those worshipping Thee, 

Sin and sorrow from Thee have they learnt to dispel. — 9, 

By Thee informed : 

Purity, serenity and realization are attained ; 

Sins yielding not to all the pilgrimages are washed away ; 

The study of recorded knowledge bears fruit ; 

Contemplation, spontaneous and unforced enfolds. 

Regions where time can not reach : — 

“ But thoughts the slave of life’s, and life time’s fool ; 

And time that takes survey of all the world 
Must have a stop. 
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— Shakespeare^s-Henry IV« 



guilty guilt placed on. Nanak ! ungifted gifted He does the gifted their 

gifts 

^1 ^IT ^ % 51 |VS| 

gives. Like unto Him nobody comes to mind who His speciality anyone coulddo 

*11%^ sfr ^1 ?tTfir 

By listening adepts prophets scholars masters of By listening the earth 
'• yoga. 

I Trar^ i 

the earth the skv. By listening islands worlds nether regions. By listening 
supporter 

TJil ST ?rl I Jiw ^ 1 

influence not can time. Nanak ! devotees ever joyous, By listening 

in w I = I 1*1 1 

sorrow sin of destruction. By listening Vishnu Brahma Indra. By listening 

5(% ^inrfpr i igf% 

by mouth utter praises inferior persons By listening yoga practipe body’s 

TO m 

>o 

mysteries. By .istcning the Shastras Smritics Vedas. Nanak devotees ever 

I ?ri%i in w i <i i 

>0 >5 **\ 

joyous. By listening sorrow sin of destruction. 

i%JTg I 

By listening purity of life contentment realixed By listening the 68's (triaths) 

knowledge. 

ITO I i(% ii% ing i 

>a 

bathing. By listening studying studying receive they honour. By listening 

o >o 

become^ spontaneous meditation* Nanak 1 .devotees ever joyous. By listening 
applied 
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By Thee informed : 

Acquired are all the talents and skills ; 

Heads spiritual and temporal receive their power ; 

The blind find out the way ; 

The unfathomable stands revealed. 

But ever rj^diant are those worshipping Thee ; 

Sin and sorrow from Thee have they learnt to dispel. — Ih 

(the reali-^ation of his name) 

The manner of realization of His name cannot be explained. 

Those who attempt, repent it afterwards. 

There is not the paper, pen or writer to transcribe ; 

Even were scholars gathered deliberating over it. 

So gleaming-pure, illusion-free is His name,— 

Only those realizing can know the like of it. — 12. 

By realization of His name — 

Intelligence and reason awake to consciousness ; 

Awareness of the universe is attained ; 

JUusion and delusion fail to assail ones head ; 

To go along with Yama/^ one has no need. 

So gleaming pure, illusion-free is His name, — 

Only thosp realizing can know the like of it, — 13. 

*Yaina The God of death, e.i. one is no longer a slave to rebirths but a free 
agent. 

t Reward and punishment; Heaven as a reward for good actions, Hell for 
bad ones. But both involve bondage to action^r in other words bondage to Kaima. 


^ m\\o I 

sorrow sin’s destruction. 

g«!iT ^ m \ %s "ftr 

By listening all qualities of aquirenient ; By listening elders religious 

teachers 


kings ; By listening the blind get the way. By listening measurable 



STfRig 1 




1 


becomes 

the unfathomable. 

Nanak ! 

devotees 

ever 

joyous, 

By listening 

sorrow 

qrm ^ i u i 

•o 

sin’s destruction. 






Realization of mode 

described 

not can 

: If' 

someone 

describes 


qfm? 1 q!T*Tf^ wm ^ i 




afterwards repents. Paper pen nor writer Idealization of sitting do 

in conclave 

^Ti flfi 


discussion. Like name uncontaminated is: If one realizes knows immind he, 
to this 

til ff^i lil 

>o 

By realization consciousness becomes mind reason. By realizing all world 
or conscious 

^ ^ I ^ m\ 

of perception; By realization on mouth bruises not undergo. By realization 

^ ^ m fii ^ # 

Yama accompany not go. So Name iincontaminated is.* If one 


* Manne = realising, following after suniye = listening. The first stage beii^ 
listening or receptivity ; the second being the digesting or realising in the mind the 
fruit of the receptions received. 
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By realization of His name — 

Naught can impede the way ; 

One enters His presence honoured ; 

One trudges not the path of reward and punishment t 
Becoming as one does, kin to the Great Judge * himself. 

So gleaming pure, illusion-free is His name — 

Only those realizing can know the like, of it. —14. 

By realization of His name — 

Is attained the gate of emancipation ; 

Succor is brought to one’s kith and kin t ; 

Oneself doth swim and those who follow him ; 

To go a-begging one has no need. 

So gleaming pure, illusion-free is His name — 

Only those realizing can know the like of it. —15. 



f Sue page W bottom. 

* Kin to the Great Judge himself: The Great Judge: the God of Justice, This 
is a conception of the mechanism for adjudging the fruit of action. We may accord - 
ing to our inclination conceive it as a, great, wise, a'l informed and all-knowing 
Being, gifted with stupendous intellect who adjudges what ev6ry one shall receive 
as the consequences of the action they commit. Another conception of the God 
of Justice may be likened to that of a gigantic calculating or computing machine, 
world encompassing in its scope, into wliich the record of all actions committed 
pour in continually and emerge computed to a nicety the manner in which the result 
of action is to be allocated. Those who have given study to the manner in which 
this allocation of the fiuit of action is consumnvated, can not fail to have been 
forcibly struck with the realization of a high intelligence at work ; at times adopting 
original and novel procedures, often spiced with a sence of humour. (See Appendix 
for a -few illustrations.) 

'Kin to the Great Judge' mav thus come to mean that one becomes in a 
position to decide the manner in which the result of action is "Ho be allocated to 
oneself or on other beings Thus the conception of Great Judge would resolve into 
the world-encompassing computing machine above cited in which many distinct 
personalities and entities contribute their labour, all working in perfect harmony as 
parts of the computing machine, or alter nately as a presiding judge assisted by manv 
assistants, and occasionally bv great co-equals, all likewise working in a harmony such 
as cannot be conceived in this world of ever-conflicting interests. 

t Ones kith and kin may be ones own familv, ones country or people, or the 
people of the whole world, depending on ones outlook. 
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realizes knows in mind he. 


4# q "n^i q*# qfir 

By realization on the way hindering not find. By realization honour, with 

or the master 

I itI ^ ^ I ^ 

appear be’^ore goes By realization path not walks the way. By realization 
or undisguised 

^ ^ \ ^ ^ f5jT*3ig fit I % # 5(rf5r 

god of justice with association. So name uncontaminated is; If one realizes 

'jlW I I 

knows in mind he. 


By realization they receive emancipation’s portal. By realization family’s 

mm I w mt 55 ^ I 

redemption. By realization swims causes to teacher his By realization 

swim disciples. 

^ ^ I ^ ^ i%T‘3ig I ^ ^ 

Nanak! he roams not begging. So name uncontaminted is. If one realizes 

*IR I ?V I 

knows is mind he. 

The illumined accepted the illumined the chief ones The illumined 
receive in Gods presence honour. The illumined grace His presence 
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• •The illumined ones 

Have found acceptance, they are the masters ;■ 

Receiving honour in the Kingdom of Heaven ; 

Like kings thy grace His presence— 

The Infinite Teacher their sole contemplation. 

By relating and by their consideration — 

The Creators works can not be enumerated. 

The offspring of duty and compassion. 

Is the one who bears the burdens of the worlds ; 

Contentment in his path ordained his guiding principle. 

He who realises this will know the truth. 

How but so— what burden^s not on the supporter 

There are other worlds, and still countless others beyond — 

Under their weight who else has strength ? 

* * ^ 

Oil Earth life is of myriad kinds, hues and names — 

Yet by a continuous liowing pen have all been writ 
Could anyone transcribe this writing — 

What a mighty document t’would be 1 
What power and what beauty ; 

What countless gifts, who to estimate them ? 

With a word He caused the manifestations of existence, 

From it sprang a hundred thousand streams. 

Who can describe His created nature ? 

Should I not be lost in reverant wonder once for all ? 

Whatever pleases Thee is good O Lord! 

Thou art ever inviol ate O Formless One I — 16. 

♦“CousidtT oftStiraS^the bond that knits all things together in the world- 
order and their mutual relationships. All things as it were inter-twine, all are in so 
far mutually near : for things follow things in order as the result of the continuous 
vibratipm that thrills through all and the unity of all beings.” 

—-Marcus Aurelius. 
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^3ng I ^ p cff i ^ # 

like kings. The illumined have the Teachtr their sole contemplation If one 

^ ^tm I TO 5n# I 

say doing thought. The Creator’s works not countable. Earth-supporter 

^ ^ I ^ «fTW I 

duty compassion’s offspring. Contentment established he who has a line of 

conduct.* 

ft dt w 37ft 

If one comprehends becomes truth apprehending. Earth-supporter upon 
how much burden ? World others beyond others others; Their’s weight 

TO ^ I % 3R I 

under whose strengtli? Living beings races colors, kinds how many names. 

^I?RT ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

All of them written by constant motion writing. This account write down 

^ ^ I %?rT ftt 1 %3T ipi^l 

knows who. Account written how much will be? How much power commen- 
dable 

^ I 3[Tf^ #11 15 1 #If TO13 

form ? How many gifts does know who measuring ? Created extension by one 

TO I fti I f to ^ 1 

word; By it became a lac rivers. Nature who describe by pondering ? 
Sacrifice not I be once for all? What Thee is pleasing the same good doing. 


*These lines delineate the images of Christ and Buddha and so many other 
noble souls— “they who support the burdens of the worlds, the offspring of duty and 
compassion, contentment in their path ordained their guiding principle” In this 
labour of duty and compassion whatever befall them of good or ill. pleasant or 
painful, they accept in contentment, in willing aquiscence. In this “Santokh” is 
exhibited the highest degree of the exercise of the sublimest reasoning faculty— in 
the clear discernment of the absolute rightness and justice of theVays of God. In 
{Continued on bottom of Page 18 ) 
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Countless worship Thee with meditation or love ; 

Countless worship Thee with rites or fiery penances ; 

Countless recite the Vedas or other scriptures ; 

Countless are the recluses, in mind indifferent to the world ; 

Countless are Thy devotees, meditating Thy attributes and knowledge 

of Thee ; 

Countless are vowed to purity, countless the givers, giving themselves 

and theirs away ; 

Countless the warriors who endure the bite of steel ; 

Countless the sages with minds in absorption stringed. 

Who can describe Thy created nature ? 

Should I not be lost in reverant wonder once for all ? 

Whatever pleases Thee is good O Lord ! 

Thou art ever inviolate O Formless One ! "-17 

Countless are the fools and the grossly blind ; 

Countless are the thieves and the scurvy-minded ; 

Countless are the tyrants working their oppressive will ; 

Countless are those who cut throats, making killing a profession ; 
Countless are the sinful, passing lives in deeds of sin ; 

Countless are the liars, scattering their litters of lies ; 


[Continued from Page 17) 

the hour of his greatest and most poignant trial, in the garden of Gethsemane, Christ 
gave the finest example of this dynamic acceptance of the divine will and content- 
ment with it. But for just a moment he was shaken by the full realization of the 
terrible sacrifice required of him and he begged his Father if this bittei cup might not 
be taken from him. But immidiately he regained his balance — ‘'nevertheless not as 
I will, but as thou wiliest". 

If we like we could understand by the words “the earth supporters" the legions 
of the ‘Harmless Drudges' — “they who bear the burdens of the world, contented in 

their drudgery" without desire for recompense. Like tr.ie artists they do good for 

its own sake, and^heir joy lies in the labour they so cheerfully perform. See Appendix 
for a consideration of the 'Harmless Drudges' I 
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Thou ever inviolate Formless One, 



3W 

mm 

’PT 

mmm 

Countless 

meditate 

countless love; countless ritual worship 

countless 


mm 



m 1 

mm 

penance fiery; 

Countless scriptures 

by mouth Vedas 

reciting; 

Countless 



mm 1 




jogis in mind 

dwelling 

indifferent; 

Countless devotees 

attributes 

wisdom 

1 

mm^ 




1 


contemplate; Countless vowed to purity countless opened-handed givers. 
Countless warriors lace eat iron. Countless sages minds in absorption stringed 


Nature who describe by pondering Sacrifice not I be once for all? What 
Thee is pleasing the Sdm3 good doing. Thou ever inviolate Formless One! 

I mm % i 

Countless fools blind grossly. Countless thieves living by unlawful means. 
Countless tyrants work out oppression. Countless throat-cutters 
killing they earn. Ciiitless siniers sin workout Countless liars lies 

1^1(5 1 mm ^ ^ 'mft I 

sccittei abDut. Countless the unclean filthy food eat. . Countless 

«i5T^ ^ ^ ^1 

caluminators head they take on birden, Nanak the lowly says his thoughts. 

^ 3rm ^5 5fRi ^ ^ mi 

Sacrifice not I be once for all. What Thee is pleasing ^ the same goo^ 

’•'to eat iron = to endure the bite of steel. 
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‘ Virtuous, sinner ’ — so describe do not I. 

By doing actions, the record thereof you take along. 

Yourself you sow, yourself so too you reap ; 

And thus constrained you come, you go ! — 20 

Sacred ablution, penances, pity"^ and the giving of alms— 

Of themselves afford but honour slight. 

But listening to, realising and accepting with love His Name ; 

In the inner purificatory stream the soul is laved. 

* ♦ ♦ t- 

All virtues are Thine, none are in me — 

But without these, worship cannot be. 

Bestow Thou then, and accept a beggar’s benison : 

“Thou art Truth Eternal, All Beauty, ever in Bliss art Thou ! ” 

m • 5 }: * 

Which that time ? the hour, the date, the day ? 

The season, the month ; that form was first evolved ? 

That time the Pundits do not find written in their Puranas. 

Nor do the Qazis, find it recorded in their Quran, 


The Creator who made this Universe can know alone Himself ! 

♦ ♦ 51 ^ * 


t Pity : “ Pity in a man who lives under the guidance of reason is in itse'f bad 
and useless a man who lives according to the dictates of reason endeavours as far 


as possible not to be touched by pity. He who rightly knows that all things follow 
from the neccessity of - divine nature, and come to pass according to the eternal 
natural and regular laws will find nothing that is worthy of hat ed, laughter or 
contempt, nor will he deplore any one ; but as far as human virtue can go, he will 
endeavour to act well, as people say, and to rejoice. To this must be added that 
he who is easily touched by the emotions of pity, and is moved to tears at the misery 
of another often does something of which he afterwards repents : both in as much as 
we can do nothing according to emotion which we can certainly know to be good, 
and inasmuch a^we are easily deceived by false tears I am speaking here expressly 
of a man who lives under the guidance of reason. For he who is moved neither by 
reason nor pity to help others is rightly called inhumati for he seems to be dissimilar 
to man.”-- Spino a. 
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S’^ qrift ^11 ^ 

The virtuous sinner- so describe do not ! By doing actions written 

record 

I Stlfl ^ JfRf 

take away you. Yourself sow yourself so too you reap. Nanak 1 constrained 

3in Ro I 

you come you go. 

iTf ^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ # «nl 

l^ilgrimages devout austerities pity giving charity, If one receives 

^ ^Tr3 1 ^ 1 «Tctf^ 

a tiny amount of honour. Listened realized in mind done love ; Within 

attained holy place dirt, rub bathe. All virtues thine mine not any, 

% ?pr ^ I 3jTi^ ^ 

Without viitues doing worship not can be. Banediction ! beggar utternce 

?!(% Qin m =^131^ § tgr 

brahmin-like ♦ Truth eternal beauty ever in mind bliss. Which that time 

^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ # mi ^ 

sa ^ >0 

hour which, which date, which day ? Which that season month which 

% dm mm\ 73d 1% dt* 

w'hen became forms ? Time not found scholars that become written 

3WI mdm ftlWT 

in Paranes. Hour not found Qazis that written down writing in Quran. 

mi # mf 3 dt 1 m 

Date day not Yogis know, season month not any. That Creator 


This appears to bj the correct rendering of this line. The true sense of this 
previously very obscure line was discovered by Bhi Vir Singh a few years back. 
Because of its obscurity all sorts of mystic meanings have been ascribed to it ; but 
they all involve stretching the meaning unwarrantably. 
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How to say, how eulogise, how know and how describe ? 

How many attempt to say : each one cleverer than the rest. 

The Lord is great, His Name is great, by whom this All is made ; 
Whosoever regards himself a knower, will not look well hereafter. — 21 

Worlds in their hundred thousands stretch out beneath and above. 
Searching for the limits, the Vedas wearied, say ‘there’s but one thing’. 
‘Eighteen thousand’, say the Moslem books, ^yet basically one 

substance'. 

If means of writing down were available could we write down, 

But all writing is finite, perishable. 

Call It but Vast, He knows alone Himself. —22 

Rapt in adoration His worshippers have lost separate consciousness. 
Like unto rivers and flood waters pouring into the ocean, they lose 

themselves in Him 

Nay not even like unto the Ocean is He the King of Kings ! 

Not even the Ocean with its mountains of wealth embosomed in it, 

Can be the equal of the little ant that forgets Him not ! —23 

« 

(the infinitude of god) 

No end is there : — 

To His attributes, nor of their telling ; 

His doings, nor of His gifts ; 

To seeing nor to hearing ; 

No end to His intents. 

Nor of the forms He has created ; 

Nor of the here and there 

To know the end how many entreat in anguish, 
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creation has fashioned Himself knows He. How to say how eugolise 

5iM I siraf% ^ ^ 

to describe how I to know ? Nanak to say every one says than one 

^ ^nfif ^ ^ ^ sfTw fj| I msR! 

each other cleverer. Great Lord great name creation of whose is. Nanak I 

^ 5|tI *R?IT H ^ \^\\ 

if anyone "by himself knows hereafter on going doesnot look well. 

qrarai Trara ^ ^imrar ^im\ 

Nether regions nether regions lacs skies beyond skies. Limits limits 

beyond 

^ fSR fra I «rani fsi^ 

searched wearied Vedas they say but one thing. Thousand eighteen say 
have 

^ If f!3l tn f 

the Moslem books basically one substance Means of if be then we wiite 

or sustainer. recording 

di iwgi fRf ffT siro 

writing. are destructible. Nanak great do you say by Himsel( knows 

3113 

Himself. 

Extolling extolling ‘this much’ consciousness not they grasp. Rivers 

3it fra , 'rail ?ri‘^ f sirraifr^ i ?ira 

and flood waters falling into ocean not are noticed. Ocean king emperor 

or discerned. 

i?IW ^ f3l ^ f ftf# ^ ds 

mountains along with goods wealth. Ant equal not can be if Him 

ff| f 1 I 

from mind not forgets. 
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Yet the end they cannot find. 

This immensity none can fathom — 

As vast as one recounts, yet vaster still it grows. 

The Lord is great, His place is high ; 

On this high eminence is His high Name. 

If as high some one can be, 

Such alone can know this height. 

Of His own extent He alone can know, 

His gifts are of His grace and compassion. —24 

So many His bestowals, they baffle enumeration. 

Great is the Bestower, with not a grain of avarice. 

Countless mighty warriors beg of Him, 

And countless others too many to conceive. 

How many waste their gifts in dissipation and of surfeit are wrecked. 
How many receive and disavow ; 

How many fools eat on and on ’ ; 

How many are ever a prey to misery and hunger : 

Such also are of Thy bestowal, 0 Bountiful ! 

Release from bondage is of Thy mercyt ; 

*Sufter the consequences of their acts. 

I It is true that all that happens to us is as the result of previous actions of 
ours. Agony and suffering are consequently results of agony and suftering we have 
inflicted on others. But. for one this suffering may be simply the path to further 
degradation, while in a Christ it may be transformed into a banner of triumph and 
a constant inspiration to all mankind. While this illustration of Christ is an extreme 
example there is an infinitude of intermediate stages. 

Beings are so encompassed and dependent on environment that seemingly trivial 
differences therein may mean the wqrld of difference in the results. There is the 
tremendous factor of the medium in which a being is born which in turn is dependent 
on a \ ariety of factors, such as race, heridity, food, climate, health or the want 

Continued on foot of p. 28 . 
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^ ^ I IT ^ ^ IT 

End not attributes telling no end. End not doing giving no 

#3 1 «T5 IT #Tstfti piftr If sii I 8^ IT to irfSr 

end. End not seeing hearing no end. End not appears what in mind 

•TT5 1 8T3 IT 5nt #rT 8Tf«f5 I 8f5 If Sflt «TrTIfI? I 

intention. End not appears created forms. End not appears the expanse*. 

8T5 • torft I ?n% 8r?r IT srril i 

End because of how many wail in anguish. Its end not find can. This 

?T5 IT ^1 ^ WPT I ^ Htflf 

end not knows anyone. Vast we tell yet vaster becomes. Great Lord 

«fr3 1 31% 3»TfT 3?^ ifT3 I ^ ^ I 

>» 

high place. High eminence upon high Name. So much high if be anyone. 

^ 7.% Ip3 3lT^ ^ I % ^ 81TR ITTO 

That High One to know the same. As great Himself knows He Hini’self 

or He Himself 

I iTfif^: iTJff ?f^ Rv?i 

by Himself. Nanak ’ by grace by compassion gifts. 

^ to8IT in 3!Tf| ?raT % IT 

So much generosity written not can be. Grtat giver grain not 

3JTR I %% ififit ^ 1 

avarice. How many ask from Him warriors innumerable How many counting 

or unsurpassed, 

mil I ^ I ^ t It 

not ascei tain able. How many wreck break dissipations. How many take take 

'nH I ^ ^ ^ I ^ 

disavowing become. How many fools eat eat. t How many are misery 


* or the nearer and the further sides 
t Khahi khah = to undergo the conseq^icnces of their acts. 
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More than this no one can say. 

If some fool asserts he can : 

Confounded to his face shall he find himself. 

“He Himself doth know, and of Himself bestows” : 

A few do so affirm, but so very few. 

On whom He bestows the extolling of His glories, 

Of emperors, emperor is he. — 25 

(CONCERNING THE PERSON ON WHOM HE HAS BESTOWED THE EXTOLLING OF 

HIS GLORIES.) 

Priceless are his talents and his commerce in them. 

Priceless are the merchants who trade with him, priceless their stock- 

in-trade. 

Priceless are those who come to buy and those who take away. 

With love priceless they permeate themselves, beyond price becoming. 
Priceless his religion, and priceless his congregation. 

Priceless are his scales and his weights for weighing. 

Priceless are his bestowals and priceless are his signs. 

Priceless are his doings and priceless his utterances. 

The pricelessly beyond price is Ht; Himself indescribable. 


Contifmed from 26 

thereof^ injuries etc. etc. A being is therefore powerless except in so far as it receives 
power from the Supreme Giver. 

Although tnamy of thfc ertvironmeiltal factors mentioned above are attributable 
in some way or the other to the complex functionings of Karma.; yet Kaxma is not 
all in all. There are factors reaching beyond Karma with the aid of which bfiugs 
can rise superior to it This collectively is termed divine grace, and may reveal itself 
in many ways. Most usually however through the intervention of another being 
who ie likewise the recipient of grace. 
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m\ f^T ^ I 

hunger ever castigated. This also gift Thine O bountiful ! Bondage 

W# ^ f»?| ^ «IT% ^ ^ ^1 

release God’s will become by. More say not can anyone. If any 

^ i 

presumptuous fool saying tries ; he shall know how much eat his own words* 

^ ^ I 311^ % fir 

*‘He Hiniself knows Himself bestows.” Affirm so those but among many 

^ I f^^ TOTf I SIR? qr^Rn^ 

a few. On whom He bestows His glories extolling. Nanak ! of emperors 

irf^ I R\i I 

emperor (he). 


^ sj’ir ^ mm\ ^ «ii5t 

Priceless qualities priceless trading. Priceless traders priceless 

I 315^ I 513^ m 

merchandise. Priceless who come priceless who take away. Priceless love 

Wil I ^ I 

priceless become permeated. Priceless religion priceless congregation. 

so >o o ^ 

Priceless scales priceless weights. Priceless bestowals priceless signs, 

S;RI^ I «IT%*It 

Priceless graciousnesses priceless commands. Pricelessly beyond price described 
or doings or utt'^rancos 

51 m\ 

not can be. 


* Eat his own words = to be confounded to his face. 
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Those who set out recounting, wrapped in meditation : 

. Vedas Puranas and revealed scriptures recount, 

And those who read and dibsert thereon. 

Brahma, Indra and other deities recount, 

And Krishna * with his Gopikas f 
Shiva and the adepts recount. 

And the many Buddhas I by Him created. 

The giants and the gods recount ; 

Scholars, sages and anchorites. 

How many are those who recount, how many try, 

How many depart recounting 
Were still as many more created, 

Recounting but a fragment could they achieve. 

As great as pleases Him He can appear ; 

He alone can know His full extent. 

If some babbler presumes, him an arrant fool adjudge. — 26 

Which the porch and which the mansion, 

Where Thou sittest minding the All ? 

Sound the instruments and songs, multiform and countless ; 

* Govind = cowherd, an appellation of Krishna. It is interesting to compare 
Krishna the good cowherd with Christ the good shepherd. For a discussion on the 
historicity of Krishna see appendix. 

t Gopikas = cowher^sses, the girl friends of the Krishna of tradition It is 
a term which may includdpl the female devotees of Krishna, or essentially the 
female devotees of Christ, the original of Krishna. (Christos loudaioi pronounced 
Youdaioi = Krishna Yadava. Christos loudaioi is the G;cek for Christ the Jew;. Sec 
appendix- ' 

J Buddhas = enlightened ones 



3ii(^ 5in% ^ gi? I 3imll m 

Recounting recounting immersed in contemplation. Recount Vedas readings 
Puranas. Recount who read and do dissertation. Recount Brahma recount 

ti\ qrti I JTl^i %«ii 

Indra. Recount Gopis and Krishna Recount Shiva recount the adepts. 

^ 5^ P I 3TPI?f| ^ ^1 

Recount how many created Buddhas. Recount demons recount Gods. 

^ I 9IT# «nf5 1 

'O 

Recount brahmins sages Jains. How many recount recounting endeavour. 

^ I ttfr 

How many recounting rise rise depart. As many created more if He create. 

^ 3it% ;r ^ ^ linl ^ 

Then recount not can among much a bit. As great He likes so great 

5nl HNT ^1 i 

•o 

can be. Nanak ! knows the True One He only. If any says babbler; 

^ »TTfm R^l 

Then write on his head a dolt of dolts. 
or to be adjudged 

it ^ kT HT ^ m wt^\ 

That porch which, that mansion which, where seated the All lookest after 

Thou. 

^ ^ TO I ^ 

Music played sound multiform countless how many'" the musicians. How many 
or instuments 

melodies, airs together with, being voiced, how many the singers. Sing to Thee 
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Hovr many the minstrals t 

How many melodies and airs, how describe the many singers ? 

To Thee sing wind, water and fire, at Thy porch sings the Lord of 

Justice. 

Sing the recording angels, recorders of beings^ inmost actions , 

On which the Lord of Justice* ponders. 

Sing the Lords of Creation and Dissolution, 

With their Goddesses arrayed in loveliness. 

Sing the chief of the gods on his throne, 

With his court of attending gods. 

Sing the adepts in meditation wrapped, 

Sing the thinkers reflecting. 

Sing the disciplined, vowed to purity and contentment. 

Sing the valorous strong of heart. 

Sing the scholars, p*ophets and teachers of ages all. 

Reciting their books and scriptures* 

Sing the enchantresses, the heart-entrancers — 

Of heaven, earth and nether regions. 

Sing the gems Thou has created, 

Holy lands and rivers roll in music. 

Sing the warriors, heroes of mighty prowess, 

Sing the multiformity of life created. 

Sing the continents, the spheres, the universes, 

As Thou hast created and installed. 

Those on whom Thou art inclined sing Thee — 

The host of Thy devotees, immersed in Thy love. 

How many more sing Thee, whom I recollect not— 
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qro) *nl i * tffe 

air water fire, sing God of Justice at gate. Sing souls secrets write down 
know who, written record God of Justice considers, Sing Shiva, Brahma, 

M ^ ^TfT^i 

goddesses appearing beautiful, from ever adorned. Sing Indra on Indra's throne 
or in loveliness arrayed 

I? ^ I mk 

seated gods assembly togethei w.th. Sing Siddhas profound meditation 

(adepts) 

in, sing sadhus deliberating. Sing the passion the vowed the contented 

restrained, to purity, ones, 

^ ^ I TfR 15 ^ ^ 

sing herces strong. Sirg scholars reading, prophets ages ages scriptures 

or of all <iges 

I JiRft ^ I 

together with. Sing charmers heart captivating, heaven, earth, nether regions. 

37m ?r 5 ?rfi: 


Sing gems created by Thee sixty-eight pilgrimages together with. Sin g 





1 

*nfil 

warriors 

of mighty prowess, sing 

four orders of terrestrial 

Sing continents, 



CD 





7% 

^ 1 


5# 

spheres. 

universes, after creating 

placed 

sustained. 

Those same of Thee sing 


♦Santokhi = those contented with the divine Will : the satisfied ones. See note 
on verse 16 pages 17 and 18 

•[•Four orders of terrest:al life, see khani ia glossary. 
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How to describe them ? 

He himself, the eternally true Lord, 

Eternally true the glory of His Name! 

He is, will be, not born, nor perishing ; The Author of Creation- 
In multifarious kinds of forms, hues and varieties 
Of beings created in this world of change. 

Creating and sustaining His own creation ; 

He surveys as befitting His glory. 

He does as pleases Him, None can command Him. 

He is the emperor, the Supreme Lord of All — 

O to live in sublimation to His grand purpose ! — 27 

{In the next four verses follow a reply addressel to the Yogis, the zmnd ring 
monks of Nanak's day, who held a position of importance 4 )omparablc to that held by the 
monks during Europe’s ''Dark Ages” These Yogis on several occasions made 
strenuous efforts to persuade Nanak to enter their fold). 

As the wooden earrings of Yoga have I adopted contentment ; 

Shame of begging my bowl and wallet ; 

Contemplation, my body smearing ashes ; 

Remembrance of death, my cassock ; 

Purity of body my practice of yoga ; 

Clear apprehension my staff. 

My Yogic order, comradeship with all — 

Conquest over mind, my conquest of the world. 

My homage to Him alone"^ — 

'^My homage to Him alone" — Nanak recognised no homage to any human 
except homage to the gifts vouchsafed to a person by the Infinite Giver. It was 
never Nanak’s intention that he himself should ever become the object of worship 
or homage of others and in so many places in the Granth has he stressed the point 
that apart from the gracious favour of the Infinite Being, himself he is of but little 
a^coui t. But quite understandably although unfortunately, later Sikhs like the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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who Thee as please, ijnniersed Thine devotees beautiful. Others how many 

oy hosts 

I i%(% ^ w to ^^1 ^ 

sing, who my memory not come, Nanak ! what consider. He only, 

m ^Tf mf to 1 I 5ft d^ft 

He only, ever true Lord, Truth eternal true His name. Is, also will be, 

to to to to 

born nor perishing creation who has created. Multiform kinds, evolved 

to'i T^fSr to I ^ to 

variety-form t physical worldj; who produced. Creating beholds workmanship 

m ^ 5nl ftlt 

his own, as befitting His glory. That which to Him is agreeable, that same 

, to PS ^ srrt i ftt qitos ^niT 'ntofti 

He will do, command not do can, He emperor, of kings supreme 

emperor, 

Til to R'SI 

Nanak 1 dwell in conformity to His Will 

s’^ 73 to ^ to 

Earring of contentment, shame bowl wallet,’^ ’' concentration of I have 
yogis of thought made 

If 1 I m f to tofti i 

ashes for Cassock death, pure body method of staff clear apprehension, 
smearing body. practice. 


* n here serves to negativise both the preceding and the following words. 

I The physical world of varieties, both of animate beings and inaninate objects. 
See * ** ‘jinsi’’ in glossary. 

JMaya = the transient changable world of physical matter and forces. 

**Bowl and wallet for begging. 
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The cause of All, the absolute light; 

Beginingless, indestructible — 

From eons to eons unchanging — 28 

Understanding my provender, compassion its dispenser. 

In every heart music plays. 

My abbot is the Lord by whom is stringed together this All 
Pursuit of prosperity and magical powers — alien distractions ! 

The twofold manner of human relationship ; association and dis- 
Are the result of previous actions. [association — 

My homage to Him alone — 

The cause of All, the Absolute Light ; 

Beginningless, indestructible — 

From eons to eons unchanging. — 29 

By the union of the One and mother nature, 

Were procreated the disciples three of tradition* : 

The Maker, the Sustainer and the assembly Dissolver. 

As pleases Him, He directs the way. His mandates they but follow. 

He sees all, to them vision not vouchsafed, that is the wonder great. 


{Continued fro tn gnge 34) 

Christians in the case of Jesus Christ, made him an object of worship and have regarded 
all his emphatic belittling of himself as simply indication of his modesty and not of 
his truth. They have not been able to appreciate that Nanak was bat giving 
utterance to the mere truth, one of the greatest truths ever given a human being 
to realize. So also the great prophet Mohammed declared eloquently to this effect : 
“Muhammed is but a man like all the other prophets sent to do God's bidding. What 
if you kill him ? God's work will go on." 

The Three Disciples of tradition : The Hindu Trinity — Brahma the creator, 
Vishnu the sustainer and Shiva the destroyer. It is possible that the idea of this 
Trinitv has been borrowed from the Christ^in trinity of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. Shiva the thijd aspect of divinity b3ing also regarded by Hindus 
as the supreme Soul or Spirit, as distinct from Maya or Shakti (the physical mani- 
festation of natural forces, who is regarded as Shiva’s consort). See appendix. 
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mk m ^ i 

Yogic order for all comradeship, mind conquering world conquest. Homage 

^ ^ I 

to Him homage. The first cause, pure radiance beginningless, indestructible; 

'mm ^ R=i 

from age to age of one form. 

Provender understanding, compassion dispenser, in every heart sounds 

^ I 

music. He Himself abbot, controlled all this by whom, pursuit of prosperity 
cy stringed and magical powers 

m I ^ 

for others relish. Association, disassociation, two fold operation He operates, 
or alien 

by result of come apportioned Homage to Him homage. The First cause, 
previous actions lot. 

pure radiance, beginningless, indestructible; from age to age of one form. 


The One, mother nature, union procreated three disciples scriptural. One 




iTlTt 

m 

1 



world artificer. 

one 

dispenser. 

one 

dissolving assembly. 

In what 

to Him 





manner 


?Tlt 

rs ^ 





is agreeable, in that 

He directs. 

as 

is His mandate. He 

perceives. 

to them 


manner 


* Among the yogis, the al order gave honour to all the orders of yogis. 
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My homage to Him alone— 

The cause of All, the absolute Light ; 

Beginningless, indestructible — 

From eons to eons unchanging — 30 

His seat and His storehouses are in all infinity. 

Whatever is in them. He put in but once. 

The Creator surveys His creatings ; 

True Himself, His handicrafts are true likewise 
My homage to Him alone — 

The cause of All, the Absolute Light ; 

Bcginningless, indestructible — 

From eons to eons unchanging. —31 


If one tongue becomes a hundred thousand. 

And that too multiplied twenty lac fold. 

Hundreds of thousands of times all uttering the name of the Lord of All. 
This the ladder ascending to the Lords presence, 

To climb and become one with Him. 

Hearing talk of the heavens many an insect is smitten with emulation. 
But he is reached through His own Grace, 

The sham will but reach the sham. — 32 

By force His Name -cannot be uttered, nor meditated upon in silence. 
By force it cannot be demanded nor forcibly bestowed. 

*Here Nanak comes into sharp contradiction with the traditional 
Hindu conception which in turn was boirowed from Buddhism that the visible world 
is but an illusion and a false show. A number of places in the Granth has Nanak 
stressed the point that God is himself true and all that he has created is true and 
beautiful. Unfortunately some of the later Sikh Gurus came under the Hindu spell to 
the extent that they deprecated the visible world, calling it illusory and false etc. 
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JT mk 1^1 

perceiving not comes, great this wonder. Homage to Him homage 

^ 51 % 3 % 15 15 

First Cause, pu:e radiance, beginningless, indestructible; from age to age of one. 

ti’ivi 

form. 

JTfU I ^ If i <IT?5IT 5 

Seat universes, universes store house. Whatever put into that once only 

I ^ I 

time, Creating creating beholds the Creator. Nanak the True One’s true 

5KK I 5lT^ I 5lTi^ 5IJIT^ 

'5> 

w )rkmanship. Homage to Him homage*; First Cause, pure radiance, beginningless, 

5r^Tf^ 15 15 c:# #5 WW 

indestructible; from age to age of one form, 

tlii ^ 1 91 ^ *t?T 

From one tongue lac become, lac becomes 20 lacs. Lacs Jacs times 

5iT#5if| I 1^5 ufl 'R#ii 

they utter one name God. On this road the Lord’s ladder climbing up 

dl 1% I 19* Wm ^ 5Ilt % I 

become one with God. Hearing talk heaven of insects have desire for 

emulating. 

ITl? ^ 

Nanak by grace obtain we, false the false knocks against 

or trips upon. 

^ it 1? % 1 % 1 iiii ^ 

Saying (by) force silence nor (by) force. Force not asking giving 
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just as life and death are not by force attained ; 

Nor kingdoms nor wealth, for which men^s minds do clamour. 

Thus too force cannot by thought bring understanding in the 

corfflciousness; 

Nor by many recourses can the world be relinquished. 

Who ever has force to command, may try as how he will— 

Of high or low degree — none shall prevail. — 33 

(the realm of justice) 

Ensconed amidst — 

Seasons and months and days. 

On it air and water ; below the nether fires. 

Is the Earth a hostelry. 

In it is life multiform, contrievedof various kinds-— diverse, uncountable. 
Deeds and deads alone are accounted here. 

The justice of the True One is ever true. 

Here shine those who have found His acceptance : 

Marked are they by His Grace and compassion. 

The measure of beinjs’ weakness and strength is taken here. 

In their sojourn here are they tested. — 34 

Such is the law of the Realm of Justice. 

Now to tell the way of the Realm of Understand'ng. 

(the realm of understanding) 

How many winds, waters, fires ; how many Sustainers and Dissolvers; 
How many celestial Artificers, fashioning forms of life — 

Of many a shape, hue and vesture. 

How many worlds of deeds like ours, how many peaks and stars 

affording instruction. 
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^ ^ I % ^ ^ % I ^ ^ 

not force. Force not living <Iying not force. Force not kingdom 

»iT% ^ JT 1# I 

wealth in ^nind clamour Force not in consciousness understanding thought 

or reflecting. 

^ 51 ^ ^ I flfg 

Force not by contrivances is freed carlldy existance. He in whose hands 

5IR^ 3^ Jill q ^ 

force try see tliat one. Nanak superior inferior not anyone. Occupied 
()<■ experiment with 

# mx I 'Ri TPiif 3URt qr^iM i ms 

seasons, dates, days. Wind, water, hre, nether regions. In that amidst 

or under the feet 

«nfq T’fi i % ^’ir i 


tlie Earth put in position an inn. That in life forms contrived many kinds. 



\ 

qitTfl ftf 1 

Their names 

diverse endk's^. By actions commited i-> done consideration of. 

m ^Tfq 


{ 


q^ 

True Himself 

true 

His court. 

There 

arc replendant the noble ones 

inqii 1 


qa-R 

q? 

1 ^ qq»Tt 

wlio have found 

By gnicc, 

comjiassion 

applied 

mark. R awness maturity 

acceptance. 




cr weakness or strengh 

W 1 




here ascertained. Nanak 

on going there 

become 

known can. 


Justice the region of this nature. Understanding region of to tell 


I ^ <Tmfi ^ 

tlic arrangement, How many winds, waters, fires, how many Krishnas * 

'“'Krisfina, as the incarnation of Vishnu the sustainer, the second of the Christian 
and Hindu Trinity— the Son:— Christ the good shephered or Krishna the good 
cowherd. Cowherd conveys the same sense as shepherd, transported to an Indian 
setting. 
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How many adepts, illumined ones,* masters, How many an^^elic forms. 
How many gods, giants and sages ; how many gems and oceans. 

How many divisions of life, how many the tongues they utter ; 

how many their leaders and kings. 
How many attendant spirits—how to describe them all— 

there’s no end, no end | 
—35 


In the realm of understanding the mind is all supreme. 

Therein is inspiration, eagerness, and the myriad joys of discovery. 

• « ♦ « 


(the realm of inaffable bliss) 

In the realm of inafifable bliss, beauty is the language spoken. 

Forms of trunscendant beauty here are wrought. 

The things obtaining here cannot by words be expressed. 

Should one attempt, ’tis but to repent it afterwards. 

In it are wrought consciousness, intellect, volition and reason’s faculty. 
In it are wrought the perceptions t of gods and godlike men — 36 


Tllumined ones = Buddhas. 

t Perceptions of gods and godlike men We iniist not imagine that the 
mental faculties and perceptions of human beings are the ultimate thing. There 
are undoubtedly other forms of life elsewhere with higher faculties of perception and 
apprehension than the highest endowed humans possess, nor is there any doubt that 
in the course of thousands or hundreds of thousands of years the process of evolut- 
ion will have immeasurably advanced the human mental faculties. 


I 
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\ ■ T‘*i‘ I; 

Shi\'as How many Brahmasf fabrication fashioning, shapes, kinds^ how many 

1 i 

\estiires' H<nv many action worlds, MenisJ how how Pole >tar'|| instructing. 

many many 

p 

How Indras, nylons, suns, liow lio v spheres, lands. How many adepts, Buddhas, 

manv many many 

# ■ 

^rsT ^ I ^ p 3[R;r 

Natli^, ]io,vmaii\’ how many angel forms. Hf>w manv gods, giants, sage-?, 

I fRsit 

liow liow gcni-, oceans. How many di % ision, of life, liow many languages, 
maii\' iiiaiiv 

'TFT I §^rft ^ ^ 

how many kmgs^ chief oi men.1! How many conciousness’ attendants^ how many 

S[ 

\anak ' tnid no end ' 

4 ^ ?Tti i%?iT3 1 i%l 

rndeiblaiKling’s region m understanding vehemenu or powerful. There 

HP 

inspiration o>' ^'O iiikK ' *■, eageincss ten million ]oys. Inaffable boss region's 

■ Malie.sli — the Great Sou', tlie third of the Hindu and Cliristian Trinity: The 
Holy rJiost, 

IBialima, the Creator or Father, tlie first of the Trinity. 

|Meru- the Golden mountain, wliicli according to the Hindu conception was 
tile piyot of the earth. 

; Dim — Dliruv, the p(de star, the pivot of the sky. 

^,Pat nannda' may also mean line of kings see ‘pat’ and ‘narinda’ in glossary. 

■*Nad. See vocabulary for full meaning of this word. In the Japaji it 
occurs 4 times. I conjecture that the stnse which Nanak tiled to convey by 
this word here was what is conveyed to some extent by the English word "inspira- 
tion,” tliat is preception of exalted truth and harmony from a spiritual sphere. 
:see ah o verst s 5, 27 and 29. 
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COMPASSION 

(the realm of ifiMeE) 

compassion 

The language of the realm of is power. 
None others save these are there : 

Heroes of mighty prowess, filled with the Infinite. 
There dwell they sewn together in His glory — 

Their beauty indescribable. 

They die not, nor can they be deceived, 

In whose minds dwells the Lord of all. 
Worshippers of countless worlds dwell there 

Rejoicing with the True One in their minds. 


(iriE REALM OF TRUTH-ETERN AL) 

In the realm of Truth-Eternal dwells the Formless One, 
Surveying His creation, blessing with His grace. 
Lands and spheres and universes are there — 

If one vv^ re to recount them, there’d l>e no end 
Worlds countless are there, countless the forms of life; 

All as His will ordains. 

He survey sit all, raining beniginity. To conceive in mind 
And describe in words, is hard indeed as steel. 


--37 
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^2 1 fgq ^3 1’ 

language beauty There * forms fashioned very incomparable. Of their 

*raT wlsiT ^ 3nf| I If ^ ^ •W I 

topic or talk described not can. If any one ntteis afterwards regrets. 

5Ti% ITR fT^ I 

There is fashioned consciousness, intellect, mind, reason. There is fashioned 


gods, adepts their perception. 



1 


H 


fi? 1 

impassion -^PP 

I5e region’s language 

power. There others 

no 

one 

others. 



HIT ijl 


Hi% 


Tf^ 

There 

warriors 

mightv prowess heroes. 

In them 

within 

God 

dwells 

1 


HTfHT HTlt 1 





brimful. 

Tiiere 

sewn together 

glory in. 

Of their 

b( auty 

not described 




can. Not they die nor deceived can. Whom God live? mind in. There 


wi 


1 HTTff 


hIh 

devotees 

dwell of many worlds. The; 

r do rejoicing 

the True One 

in mind 

^ 1 



1 



these. Verity-eternal region 

dwells 

the Formless One. Creating 

cieation 


H5[h « 



WTHI 1 

^ % 

surveying 

His grace blessing. 

There 

regions, spheres, uni\erses. 

If one 


H 3TtT H ira 1 



1 btf % 

dfcsci ibes 

then end not en<l. 

There 

worlds, worlds 

of form. In whatever 
manner 


wt 1 

HHT 



His Will 

in that manner doing. 

He beholds, 

He is glad. 

To do 
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(the mint of truth) 


Self-discipline the hearth, fortitude the gold-smith, 

Reason the anvjl, existing knowledge the tools of trade; 

Fear the bellows, fanning the flames of endeavour; 

Love the crucible in which is smelted the precious metal. 

Forge the words in the mint of Truth * 

On whom he bestows IIis grac( , their’s the task — 

Mis gracious glance their labours blessing. 

—38 


(ki:c\i itulati.n) 


Earth the mighty mother, water the father, air the mentor; 

Day and niglU the nurses twain, in whose kips sports this world 

of life. 

Deeds good and bad b lar testimony before^ the Lord of justice — 

Each on( according to his actions approaches near or distant falls 

behind. 


Those wile; have kept IJin nam^' in mind, proceed hence successful m 

their strivings — 

Their countenance's illumiiKal, many another is freed along with 

them. 


- 39 


‘'This line appears to be the key to this verse. I cou|tctiirt herein is described 
the manner in which Nanak composed the Japaji and incidently is the most precious 
advice that could be j^iven to any Jiopeful who asp. res to compose and write for the 
service of Limanitv 
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consideration, Nanak ! describing hard (as) steel. 

^ #3iT^i3HTri tic 

, •Self desciplinc lieartli, fortitude goldsmith. Anvil reason, recorded knowledge 

I ?r<T m3 1 vrrj 

tools. ^ Fear bel’ows, fire heat intensifying. Vessal love immortality in it 

bestowing nectar 

I I hfir 

po.ir. Forge words true mint. They who have grace's gift their’s 

^ I ;ir5j; 1^=1 

the doing. Nanak I His gracious glance blessing. 

I qr# itm mm 

(A kind of verse) Air mentor, water father, m )ther the Earth 

’Tig I I? inrg I 

of amplitude Day, night, two, nurse, male nurse, sports entire world of life, 

ml f\fTi qJTHi 

Good deeds, bad deeds, propound or speak Justice’s presence^ By actions 

m It ^ qfl I ^Ti 

* C\ 

of each one liis own: many near manv far. They who have His name 

w, ^351% mi% I I m 

contemplated, proceed toil striving. Nanak their faces radiant what a 
hence multitude 

^ mt% ii»i {\i) 

treed along with ! 
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VOCABULARY OF WORDS USED IN THE JAPAJI 

How to tcse this Vocabulary : — 

The order m which the words are arran^^ed here is not in the usual 
alphabetical order, but accjrdin,!^ to a modification employed by Bhai 
Vir Singh in his “Guru Granth Kosh’’ In this method the first consideration is 
the consonants ; vowels beiii” for the time ignored Only in words having 
the snme ord r and number of consonants are the vowels taken into considera- 
tion. The alphabetical order of the consonants are : — 


Jfi, f , ?IT, sr, q, 

The order of the vowels are : ^T, t, “5;, q. q, ^ 

The numerals : 21 25 26 etc. following the words refer to the verse no. in which the word occurs. 

Abbreviations used : — sans = ‘ ansknt, hin==hin(li, puM = purijabi, pikt = prakrit, per = persian. 

arab = arabic. n = iiou t>=verb, <fJ/— adjective, pi = plural, .smg== singula! 


» 22 you call; 

we call 


?TTf sans. cf. also 

hindi ?nifem.of 28. 
Arrived, born. End of life, 
fate, doom, death. Laksrni, 
Maya. 

An order of Yogis There 
used to be 12 orders of Yogis 
of which the \[ order was 
one. It seems to have been 
the most catholic and broad 
minded of all the Yogic order>) 

sans 2, 21 23 37 

Form, bodies. 

„ 24 ,, 

sans. 1 Not encom- 
passed by time; timeless. 

sans. 8 32' 

The sky; heavens 

punj and hin 

5 21. I say 



n 

22 26 to 


say, 

recount, utter. 


it 

25 26 g^yg 


it 

2® to say 


it 

32 they utter, 


they say; 


?TmOT „ 20 33 ^vhat 

is said or described; account, 
description, describing, saying 
telling 

„ 21 25 26 33 

V, to say. « Speaking, recou. 

nting 

sans 'pi 

words 

„ ^9 32 \)y words; 

by means of words 

arq hindi ^ 21 before, 
in front of; The future exis. 
fence; the world hereafter. 

sans. ^^5 f^e 

«rT!f> „ 34 „ 

sans.^'Jl Inacces- 
sible, unapproachable, unat- 
tainable, incomprehensible, 
unfathomable 

?TTJTm sans. 22 the 

subtle and ethereal fluid sup- 
posed to fill and prevade the 
universe; aether, sky, firma- 


ment, the heavens. 

vmmj sans pi of 22 

sans character, be- 

haviour 

(sans. = place of 
origination, .site of birth; 
womb, birth, origin, source) 
1 Not subject to entry into 
wombs or births (involving 
the conception of transmigra- 
tion of souls. 

hindi 22 eighteen 
hindi 19 27 

sixty-eight. «. The 68 tiratln 
or places of sanctified pilgri= 
mage 

3T# punjabi 23 ^nd 
sans. 24 37 
„ 23 35 end 

sans. 21 inside, wi- 
thir 

3TTfq sans prkt. 

21 beggai 

sans. prkt is 
prkt. «rxq wealthy 
Mays 
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mfk sans. 1 5® b^g’.nin;^^, 
very bjgining, first cause, 
origin 

wifr sans. 2 7 27 

, ide, within 

?Tfl'g sans. WT^3T 28 29 30 

,'n salutation, homage, A form 
of salutation among Yogis 
towards ii^superior 

?Tsr sans. blind 

„ adj and n. 

• * the blind 

sans. 27 34 many, 

manifold, diverse, various 

sans. endless, 

boundless, infinite, eternal 

sans. 28 beginin;glrss 

sans. 36 , 37 

happiness, joy, p’easure, deli- 
ght, comfort, gratification 

sans. 36 indes- 

cribable, incomparab’fc 

sans 28 

untainted, bright, pure 

sans. 28 

indestructible, not in'urab’e 
or destroyable by others 

sans. prkt. 

6 24 29 34 himself, oneself. 
Pride, egoism 

sans. 4 5 21 22 25 your- 

self, by himself 

WFT sans 22 himself, one- 

" self 

Wl'Tt ,, 39 of each one 

39 each one his 

own 

sans 27 his own 

,, ^39 


TOT sans. 25 shoreless, un- 
bounded infinite, impassab’e, 
unsurpassed, boundless 

TOT. sans ^ do do 

)» ^ • something 

the partaking of which confers 
immortality; the water of life; 
ambrosia, nectar conferring 
immortality; anything pleasa- 
nt or beneficial. 

punjabi ^ early 

dawn, lit. the ambrosial hour 

3T«rT arabic command, 
order A tyrant. sniis. 
deathless 

?T*THsans.3TR??T 26 priceless, 
byond price 
,, 26 do do 

» 26 do do 

sans, to 7 span 
of life 

TO punj, 3 30 comes 

TOf „ 7 come by, to 

come 

toFt ,, 27 come 

TOT sans TO 29 for othe- 
rs, n. a stranger, alien 

TOf^ punj. TO 26^29 come 
20 you come 
^TTiT sans, i7 is i9 

countless 

„ 27 pi of 

3T?nTn?sans. 5IW fTT5(TT5) i' 
bottomle.ss, un'athomab e, the 
ocean 

TO'T sans. TOT 31 seat, 

location, .sitting, posture 

?TT5T arabic ?TTH = root, ori- 
gin, base, foundation, source, 
fundamental principle, esse- 


nce, principal, chief, thing 
reality, fact) 2i in reality, 

basically a 

arffT sans. WH old punj. 

2 is 

Wfrfr hindi 38 anvil, thft 
iron b’oek on which iron or 
golds-miths hammer into form 
the hot metal 

? 

5^ sans. i 2 s 6 22 23 30 

one 

WK 5 21 22 32 

y M 

XVf (j^t-n=5tf) punj 

21 32 this word denotes 
comparison of one thing witli 
anoth' r 

TTJTT sans. 2 

to one 

one 

with God, or realization of 
the one God. 

TT sans. TfT ® 26 27 35 the 
god of thunder and rain, the 
chief of the gods 

TTOfT(^T-l-TOT) 27 Indra’s 

seat; Irulra’s throne 

TTTTT sans TTTT bathing, 
ablution, lustration, purifica- 
tion 

fTT sans (5TT 9 26 g7* 

God, Vishnu, lord, master 

3ITT Hindi 34 high, exal- 
ted, superior 

„ 24 the High One; 

God 

TTO sans hindi 

bright, illumined, 
shining, radiant • 

Tfe sans TOTT prkt. 3|[TT 
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26 rise, up, get up, to endea- 
vour, to arise from; emerge 
from <■ 

sans. 2 33 excel- 
lent, superior, uppermost, 
highest, supreme, chief, great, 
high 

hindi ^ to come off, 

to be •liv'ested 

sans 20 to 

come off. To pass across 

^4 short forpunj.^^r 

34 there, that place 

sans 17 the state of 
being indifferent to sense 
objects; apathetic, forelorn, 
sad, unattached 

^t{ sans. ^STTfT ® 27 cre- 

ated, produced' 

n created by 

sans. advice, 

councel, instruction, preach, 
ing, sermon 

sans, 1 ^ 24 upQi;i^ 

above, upwards, higher. 

sans 21 30^ 31 ^yho 

is only one; The One; one 
only 

sans 26 by one; by. 
the agency of one 
1 16 17 18 19 21 

32 sole, one, only 

„ 28 25 30 31 of one 

Hind. 23 (-jjig 

much 

„ so many 

^5 j, > on this 

x^^ sans. ^ in this man- 


ner; thus 

sans. so 

gtcat 

qm Hill. 12 n 14 15 like 
this l^ind, like to this 
Punj. 25 th s 

t(f „ this 

*^^*1 ,, this same 



?TfT>TT sans. ^ A word 
signifying God — God existing 
within Himsclt in a‘l the mul- 
tiformity of creation and with 
all the infinite manifestations 
and qualities— and also God 
without His infinitude of man- 
ifestations in His eternal essen. 
ce,from which all manifestatio- 
ns and qualities take their ri^e 
anti into which they eventually 
return to. Grammararians 
affirm that the word is diTived 
from the same root as ‘av’ (pro- 
tect), and conve\s the concep- 
tion of the Protector In the 
Upanishadas the word is taken 
to represent God botli in His 
pure eS'Cnce and as endowed 
with His infinite qualities. 
According to the Piiranas it 
stands for the three letters a.u 
and m (short for Brahma, 
Vishnu and Maheshh But 
acco ding to Sikh conception 
it simply stands for God, in. 
divisib'e and single in essence 
inspite of infinite multiformity 
— from “Panj Granthi Satik” 
by Bahi Vir Singh 

Pun. 22 limit, end 
aft^TT Pun to them 

3Tt% FI in, ^7 they 

„ 20 25 30 that, he 


W 

Flindi spi of Lower 
Pun. .somecne. Sans ^ 
bad, low f) 6 8 9 10 11 12 16 
21 35 

‘pYon^ who, someone. 
aij, bad, low, cowardly. 

Ihdlowing a noun indicates 
posessive case. ' . 

pun. 4 6 what, or who, 

liow niucli 

Wit pun. 12 13 n 28 32 ?r, 37 
why, what, of Indicates 
po.sessive ca-e of the noun 
preceding 

% hindi 7 11 16 27 34 35 37 39 
pYon. any, many 
^ old pun. 15 16 30 
t'^r a word indicates posessive 
case. Who, or 
wit hindi 2 3 12 13 15 16 19 21 25 
20 37 pYO'i. some, one, who, 
any. lu Al:.o used to deno. 
te posc'sive case of the word 
priTcding, or pointing ont 
the pa.'^sive preceding to the 
active following 

hindi 2-^ 27 what 

sami.f’RR't maidon, 
daughter, virgin. The age 
of youth. 

pun. 26 26 a few 
,, 25 26 many 

^tfpun 2 7 12 13 14 15 16 21 2! 

33 37 one, some, anyone, who 
sans.wnir 28 the body 

old hindi 21 24 38300 ^ 

sans. hindi 21 

why, who 

WiFife per. w>TOWr ^2 paper 
wrsr sans, wtrt glass, hen- 



ce it stands for brittleness or 
fragileness, tlnripeness 

hindr f something 

or some quantity 
sans. ^ insect, ant 

„ 7 3e pi of 

sans ^ a crore, 10 mi- 
llions 

„ 3 pi of 

sans 3- false, lying 

' „ 1 i« 32 the false 

,, liars 

sans 3r> ten millions 

Hindi which, 

wlio 

«^>rrT pun. 21 23 24 26 27 

si i,(^, created, 
,, 26 31 ^et; ^'^cTT 

%?rT old pun. mas, how 

much, to what o stent 
fon. how much 

23 24 25 26 27 35 39 

^ 5 > 

liow many 
sans, *. ? marwari 

Arab. power, 

food K) measure, s’irve\ing. 
valuation Strength, powei. 
%rcTTrr old puilj. 25 how 
many are 
,, 35 how many ? 

arab. 22 th 3 

Moslem '-aered books Four 
ire enumerated u’z Quran, 
Bible, T.niret, Z.ibiir. 

sans. 3 d-scr.bing. 
description, relating, relation 
sans. 3 spoken, Avnt- 
ten, d"*scribed 
,, 37 closcrib 'd 

36 to bo described 
,, 3 describing, nar- 
ration 

3 37 description, 
storv, account v to describe 
„ 37 ^ described pi 
„ 3 by describing 


the description 

ar<ib fPllfV 21 a Mos- 
len:i di^'ille, priest or magist. 
rate (an interpreter of Islamic 
law)’ 

pTfcT arab ^?Tcr 12 19 
wer, faculty, creation, nature 
sans T>m prk, 35 
Krishna S'c appendix 

sans cloth, ves- 
tament, attire, clothing, dress 
^^?^sans. 20 cloth, clothing 
,, to earn 

sans, fTsr, 2 7 18 20 21 
27 31 33 37 to do. Hand. Tax, 
h'vy, imposition 
^fk sans ?3r6ido. By 
giving hand or assistance 
sans. 3 •» 7 dof's 
pun ^4 to be distre- 
ssial, to be burned twitli regret 
or anguish) Hut In re in the 
Japaji it is used instead of 
kiif'c as the metrical need 
demands a long vowel. 

«PR por. 29 31 37 38 

work, doing creation, creating, 
act, action, opfiation, biisi- 
ncs^, function, practice 

,, 20 31 hy doing. 
It indicates a long continua- 
tion of the doing. 

^Tf? ^3 ^v(,rk out 

sans. 37 hard, 

posessing the (piality of hard- 
ness; rigid, strong, unbending, 
clitBcnlt. 

sans. ^R’Jr 2 '^ actions. 
A doer 

sans 36 21 doing 
sans. 21 Cl use, 

reason. For the sake of 

arab 21 the 

Ouian, the Muslein holy book 
^TcTT sans 3 21 37 

thor, creator, originator 

SFR^ sans ’6 ^he Crea- 
tor’s 

/ t; 1 > 


sans. 7 . good 
repute, praise, fame, renown, 
glory • 

^?TT sans. *P?rf + 

= person 1 the Creator 
«PTJT sans. V’rf ear, ^R^ir 
doing, functioning 
'PTf^T sans. ^R^JT 32 do- 
ing, functioning 

36 see ^Tfir grace 
/>/ of ^ commit- 
ted acts and their natural 
results 

^Tfrr arab. 34 37 crift, 

kindness, forgiveness grace, 
generosity, benignity, favour, 
graciousness, clemency, com- 
passion. 

see SPT^ 24 34 38 39 By 
the agency of Karma. Karmas 
are the actions committed 
by any individual, which 
con'^itute the cause of its 
cartldy lift, its joys and 
sorrows and all the other 
})hysical things which trans- 
pire to an individual in the 
course of its earthly existence. 
(Si’r (rf)pcu(Iix for a ftiUcr dis" 
ciis^^iofi of till} theory of 

KirrHur), 

sans. SF^tl 25 26 35 36 38 
V hat iss (lore; work. Karma 
sans. *3 order, 
sequence, method, manner, • 
regularity 

punj 27 He will do 
old hindi 18 26 28 37 f 
do, I have made. I adopt. 
Tliey do etc. 

old hindi 26 jf 
makes or creates 
*PTH sans. w>th: 8 28 time, 
death. The God of death 

arab ^2 pgi-j 
«P?JHTarab iPHT»T compo- 
sition, written work, word, 
speech. Divine writing (as 
the Quran) 



saris. ^ 21 how 
sans. word 

arab the facu- 

ties such as hearing, seeing, 
smelling, thinking etc. and 
also the emotions. 
wm old hindi i 6 i7 is i9 
who 

old hindi 21 who 

punj. ^ who has 
sans. hindi 

16 17 18 19 I describe, I reco- 
unt. Where 
hindi see 

,, ^2 described, said 

2 11 12 16 IS 36 

says, utters 

punj. 27 which, who 
<i^«l hindi 2.told, said 

describe, say, 

utter 

bin 27 being uttered 
„ 26 recounting 

hindi ^ saying spea- 
king 

hindi 24 26 saying, 

describing 

hindi 22 they say 

describing 

saying 

sans. prk. 

13 25 to eat, to partake of; 
to undergo, to suffer 

sans, 25 fool, 

presumptuous fool 

sans. an eater, 

one who borrows or uses; 
borrower, user, debtor 

sans. 27 35 36 97 
division of the earth; contin. 
ent, region 

^IT sans. ^ pi. of conti- 
nents, regions A two-edged 


sword. V. to break into pieces 
sans see ’sfs divi- 
sion of the earth; a continent, 
region 

sans. 37 Divisions of 
life. It is to b0 noted that 
Nanak here does not confine 
.the divisions of life to the 
only four of the traditionl 
Hindu conception, see below. 

27 Xhe four orders 
of terrestrial life according 
to the old Hindu conception: 

1. O.'iparous or born from 
eggs. 2. The mammals. 3. 
the plants, and 4 those 
born out of p.espiration fheat 
and moistuie), the lice or the 
insect world etc. 
stir, 

r?raT sans. W -^8 tatterfd 
clothe-; the vestment worn 
by yogis ; a patched cloth or 
garment of ra.gs; a coverng of 
rags and patches as was worn 
bv yogis and fakirs 

sans to thr- 

' ow away) 25 to be distressed, 
destroyed wrecked. 

?!rHT sans. skin, 

leather, bellows ^ 

sans. to play, 

to sport 

arab 25 liberty, 

liberation unshakling, freedom 

sans. prlr. 

3 18 25 to eat, to partake of, to 
undergo, to suffer 

sans. 3 25 that which 
is eaten or undergone; the 
result of past actions 
^Tf sans, 20 you efit 

sans. 3 13 20 earth 

(mud), dust 

see ^ 25 to 
undergo, to partake of, to 
undergo the consequences of 
ones past acts. 


fiT3TH sans. 5TH 2i 25 36 
knowing, knowledge, underst- 
anding realization, intellige. 
nee, knowledge of a specific or 
relig ious kind, which tends to 
exempt the soul from further 
transmigration. The illum- 
ination of knowledge; the state 
of understanding * • 
fqsTifq „ see above 

fnSTR „ 10 28 36 

sans. qiT ♦hindi 
21 34 on going there; after 
going tliere; on reaching there 
hq sans. have gone, 
proceeded, departed 

punj. ^2 times as 2 
times 4 times etc.; rounds, 
circuits 

ipjf sans. •^7 11 17 19 21 25 
speciality, quaiitv, attribute, 
power, faculty, virtue. That 
wliich distinguishes anything 
from another. The three 
qualities of Hindu conception, 
VIZ sat, rajn and tani<is. Good 
qualities, excellence, rnciit, 
skill. A property of hiima. 
nity or nature; a constituent 
of nature. 

Fold or times such as 2 
times 3 times etc, Multip’y. 
ing 

q^TT ,, pi of q’q 

„ 5 Qf Qf Hic 

qualities 

,, ^ sec 4r>T 
sans. qmcT 2^ counted 
numbered accounted for 

sans. n«T-}-^ ^ 
^those endowed with guuas, 
that is gifted or talented 
qfcT sans. ’2 21 gaitj me- 
thod, style, way path, going, 
motion, passage, progress, 
way. Motions of a planet 
procedure, deportment. Ob 
taining, attainment, access 



reach, ranp. Coarse of 
events, destin/*. E'jpjdient, 
injan?of succ3ss, stratij^m 
Remedy. State, coidition, 
predicament, made of exis- 
tence. Salvation. A tune, a 
musical measure, 
sans. son" 

sans, the covv- 
herdesses who were the girl 
fi lends «of* Krishna ii his 
youth (Krishna accordin:» to 
m^dieveal ani modern Hind i 
con:t‘piion was t’n incarna- 
tioft of Vishnu, the second 
of the Hindu Trinitv, tin-* 
Protector or sustainer of the 
Universe). 

nqicT sans, secret, 

liidden 

’TT sans. ^ teacher, 
mentoj, a spiritual preceptor. 
Any person or other source 
from whicli knowledge is 
gained. It mav be another 
person, manifestation of 
nature or better still direct 
inspiration. 

sans. ^ ^ adj heavy in 
weight; important v the 
teachei has.... 
sans. 5 see 

sans see *TT 
s:ins nt-l-W. protec- 
tor of cows or the earth) 5 
Vishnu, the second of the 
Hindu Trinity. 

sans. book, re- 

ligious i)ook 

sans ^ hie- 

ing the teacher, teacher initi- 
ated, the teacher's voice 

sans m mntains 
nw sans nrarif ^ n to sing, 
to say 

iTTf^3Tr sans has sung 
,, 5 they sing 

,, 27 singers 
sani. prk 
iCrishna, who according to the 


traditional Hindu conception 
was Vishnu, the second of 
the Hindu Trinity, the prote. 
ctor‘ or s istainer of the 
uiive.rs3, incarnated in a 
human body. 

^T8rf?r sans 27 sing 

»Tm,Tr hindi »r3TrT26/i/ of 

nr?rT55 

hindi a dweller in 
a village; a rustic; a stupid 
fellovv; a dolt 

s ins. 27 to sing 

sans. throat, neck 

talk 

sans ^2 ■?''> pi, of talk, 

topic 

pun. throat cutters, 

murderers 

sans wn|«T ocean 
sans Ocean repository 
To churn, to cross over or 
pass acros; the walking over 
and over avam by oxen on 
wheat stalks in order to 
separate ciiatf from grain, 
so it lias come to mean to 
discriminate. 

sans to take or acqui 
re 

sans. ^ 20 heart, mind 
bodv, ves.sal {ghara)^ Path, 
road. Less 

sans 35 to 

fabricate 

sans 33 fashi- 
oned or fabricated 
^TTffer sans 26 fabrication, 
that which is formed or fa. 
shtontd by seme active 
agency. 

trfr sans^T^ ^ abode, home, 
house, mansion. In the 
Granth this word is often 
used to denote the body of 
a living being. 


sans. 27 see 
san^. grossly, gross 

punj. 25 to* labour, to 

strive 

sans. prk. 

21 joy, bliss 

sans. 7 good, supe- 
rior, healthy, in good health 
'artarfm 3'^ pi, good deeds, 
goodnesses 

'btW sans, ^3 pi_ bruises, 

blows, hurts 

witg prkt -22 climb- 

u]>, by climbing up. 

sans. fiTtT 27 the 
reasoning faculty; the mind, 
soul, heart, understanding, 
memojv, attention 
fwf'T^T^TcT hindi 27 accord- 
ing to the Hindu conception, 
the attendant spirit who 
records a persons most secret 
actions and thoughts, 

'sf? sans, 25 the moon 
sans. walking 

silently or softly punj 
silent 1 33 by silence, by 
keeping silent 

sans 2 Silence, keeping 

silent 

sans punj WTT 2 

four, the four Vedas; the^ 
four wealths or articles. 
Duty gain, desire, salvation. 

sans. character, 

actions, behaviour 

sans, 7 27 all four 

sans, 23 a thief 

sans, 2 7 14 to go, 

to walk 

sans. 20 disciple 

pupils, followers 

sans. '^95 to impel, 
propel, drive, to put in motion 

3 see 

sans. ^ 2 to walk 



wsn# • „ 30 see 
waiutf^ „ 29 he operates, 
conducts, Ite originates, he 
puts into circulation. 

sans- sing. is 
reed, is delKered 
¥ sans pi. freed from, 
discarded, deliverance from 
punj. 3TT 21 when, that 
^ hindi 7 21 Yvho, that 
which 

^ sans, 2 5 6 12 21 23 26 

if 

^ punj. 12 16 27 31 

which, wliat 

sans^*f^ 2 3 16 34 hvin" 
being, life form, life, heart, 
mind 

pi of living be- 

ings, 1 fe forms 

WTf punj 12 24 25 26 27 36 
can, to go, can be. this word 
is often used in conpigation 
with other veibs to intensify 
the expression, 

sans. ^iT pers STTlgfr to 

be born 

srif punj. 2 5 6 27 can, to 
go 

per. WTf n. place 
hindi. f^VT 21 whose, 
of whose 

hindi 29 of whom 
5 ft fttsi hindi 31 whatever 
sans «nT?T ^ world 
«r3T „ 28 world 

sans JRT a ceremonial 

sacrifice 

'ST’T sans, 7 27 ^,-1 2 LgC, 
period, epoch; an age of the 
world, of which there are 
supposed to be four;— Sat 
Yuga, Dwapar, Treta, and 
the present Kali Ynga. Each 
yuga is counted in terms of 
millions of years. 


^*TT 3 pUoi ^ 

see 

sans. ®ft»T 9 17 joining, 
uniting, union. Union with 
the Supreme Being by means 
of abstract contemplation. 
1 he yoga system of philoso. 
phy, which seeks to unite the 
human soiil with the Supreme 
Being. Tlie word has come 
to mean the txeicise of 
various physical and spiritual 
practices with the object of 
attaining spiritual, extra 
physical and super natural 
powers. The basic method 
is to manipulate certain 
nerve centres, organs and 
parts of the corporeal body. 

sans. 21 ^ practi- 
cer of Yoga. One who has 
all his sense- diiected tow'ards 
God see above 

sans. 32 tho world, 
univer.se. created beings -men 
and animals; the world of 
life. 

sans. 2s 30 34 

method, us^, contrievnnee, 
metliod of practice applica- 
tion practice, usaee. Union, 
connectiou. Fitness, skill, 
dexteritc. 

sans 33 By the 

means of see above. 

(another, 
amidst, diffcrentj.'i n another 
epoch; in the midst of an 
epoch, (iflv from age to age. 

-f- ?iTf 5 r (beginning) 

1 in the begining of the ages 
of the world ; since the begiii- 
ing of world. 

sans, — Lord 

of the world, 32 God 
^MTsans. 5TT?r3 21 i to know 
^ 3 12 16 21 22 29 

knows, does know, shall know 
sans. ^ understand 
come to know, is known 


3rTf<>TiTf| sans, known, 

understood, obseivcd 

sans. irfcT ^7 one whose 
passions and appetites are 
completely under subjUgation. 
A celibate 

sans. ’^3 n, & (idj, 
curbing or subjugation df Uie 
passions; restiaining; holding 
to promise; sel/-disciplihe. 
Chaste, pure. 

STTfcT sans. 36 race and 
family; caste 

sans, m ^ 21 27 that, 
which, there, where, for wliicJi 
cause, wherefore, that winch 
s:i ns by couquer- 

iiig 

sans. 2 ^ conquered 
^c!T puiij. 39 as much 
,, as mncli 
„ 25 Bow much, 

how maiB’; this much, this 
many 

sans. >7 37 

warrior, fighter, soldier 
sans 2^ a man, liuman 
being, a servant, a servant 
of God 

hindi ^ 36 19 27 js 
who has, he who 

hindi they who 

hire 

hindi *3^ f)f whose 
arab'c 27 genus, 
species, sort or kind of ani- 
mals or other animate ot 
inanimate forms. Articles, 
wans, thing", kinds of matter 
^ sans. 3 17 reading 
out or reciting; calling to 
mind; worshipping 

punj. 2^ to be kno- 
wn; to be experienced or felt. 
Worshipped, recited 

sans. fsr^T tongue, the 
ore an of articulation or speech 
*' (denoting 
comparison of one with cUno. 



therj 32 see apovc and the 
context 

5Vflr sans. *T*r Yama, the 
god of deatli. The ni 3 Tmi- 
dons of Yama 

3T»TTcl1f pcrs. 28 mem- 

ber ol a party or ass(mb’age; 
a col.ection, ass' inblage, 
band, party. Compatriot, 
comrade. 

3 f\T pers* force, 

strength, \igour, exertion, 
violence, oppre-sion coercion, 
power ^ 

pers ^'*3^ see above 
punj. niriy 1 be 
punj. 127 60 67 1,-1 

wliat numntr 

^STf punj. (gT = f3lcf7!T"-|-^| = 
as ,i;rcat, as big 
sans 5ff«rfr 33 jiving 
pers ^ a diamond. 
Tins seem«> to b(‘ the sen^e in 
which Na.nak uses thi'' woul 
From sev( ral stories of Nanak 
it appears he was a conno^^se. 
ur ol precious stones. This 
word has liowever many other 
meanings bt s:d( S;-(jem, ]ewel, 
pearl, essence, constituent, 
material part; ab,olu1e or 
essential property: skill, 

accomplishment, merit, ex- 
cellence 

m hindi like, simi- 

lar to 

sans 7 gord name, 
glory, splendour, renown, 
piaise, engolism, approbation 
future tense of STTf = 
to go 27 will go, will depart 
perish 

% punj. 33 whose, he in 
or whose 

punj. 25 on whom 
punj. 24 26 37 ^-q gQ^ 
to depart; they go or depart. 
To whom • 

^|^punj. 20 you go 


sans 2S ^ beggars 
or ytjgis wal’et. 

Z 

sans 3s 

mmt, a place wliere coins aic 
prepuicd or tested 

z 

srf» punj. 34 obstacle, 
hiTuh'ranco, impediment 
3T4f sans. ?T«?5T 37 !;() 
imposed njion; deceived, chca- 
ati d, deludt-d 

sfa hindi 32 blow, kick, 
pu-li, ^tnkim; the foot agai. 
n^t; trip[)ing 

sans, 28 ^^aff, 
club 

' z 

Inndi to pour into 
a inoa'd. to cast a metal m 
fiuion; to mou’d, fashion 

cT punj ^ 2 7 22 37 thon, 
aiieady. CiTtainb*; assundiy; 
m punj. 26 36 
h sans. 39 their, they 
g sans. N ’3 16 thou, you 
rTT^ sans. 3 7 38 to be 
fiery, to be hot 
cn% old hindi 2-’ 37 jts 
^T5 pT 3TT ,, 36 of theirs 

gj sans 3 break 
cilfe ,, 3 being finished, 

end, loss, d<‘S ruction, defici- 
ency, breakage, fracture 

sans. 25 to break, to 
be destroyed 

.sans, 3 strength, 

power 

fcTg old punj. that, it 
hindi ^cRT 32 so much, 
as much 


fri4 sans. ^4 36 37 there, 

at that place 
old punj 36 V Thee 
„ 27 to Thee, about 

Tliee 

sans. 5 30 b('dy 
rig sans rig 3 20 hedy 
sans. cFiT son 

fcT^T old punj. 37 in them, 
of them 

fcTfJT sans. 30 three 
old punj. "3 38 
they 

old punj. 33 their’s 

(possessive case) 

3T sans. 37 21 3s heat. The 
vohintary uiKh'rgoing physi- 
cal or mental suffering as a 
wav of self-disciplinc; jicnance 
cT^TTf sans.rrg desire Arabic 
avarice, greed 25 
desire avarice, greed 

sans g 35 to float, swim. 
To swim on the cre-^t of the 
wave oi lile (nut to be sunk 
1)( noath it) 

riT^ sans. 35 to cause to 
swim 

hfl hindi 25 thine, yours 
,, 21 27 pi thine, 

vours 

cflrgr sans 27 holy place, 
a pilgi image. 

rFlTf«r sans. 6 holy place, 
a pilgrimage. 

sans 21 holy place, a 
pjlgrimage. 

sans. cTh: 16 under, 
underneath 

fe?^ sans. 21 the sesa- 
mum oilseed; a tiny piece; a 
tiny amount; a grain 
frT^ sans. 25 see above 
gfe sans, 23 equal, a 

pair of scales 

sans, 26 a pair of 

scales 



firsf ^unj. ill that 

manner; so^thus 
fcT^ punj. 30 37 In that 
manner 

N* old punj. 26 so 

great 

fig .Hindi « 2 >5 23 24 27 
30 34 him, his, that, to liim 
hindi to him 
faRT^ hindi from it 

punj. 27 of 

his 

punj. their’s, 

of their 

hindi 7 like to that; 

like to him • 

old punj. 27 to thee 

sans. 24 place, 

location 

prkt 3 to tire, to 

remain behind; to fall back, 
to be exha i^ted 

prkt. 22 to become 

tired 

ftrf?T sans, fcrf^r 21 
according to the lunar fortni- 
ght 

sans 34 pi of f^rfcT 

sans. 34 ,j-,gta- 

lled, put in position; set up, 
erected, founded, instituted, 
regulating, app noting, 

^Tf*T?IT sans. fTOR 3 to 
instal, put in position, to set 
up, erect etc. 

W sans. 15 pi^^oe, 
position, locality, seat, station 
abode 

% 

I punj. 3 7 20 to give, 

giving, dpp ying (putting on) 
sans. ffTT ^ 13 gate, 
door, the top centre of the 
skull, which is supposed to be 
the seat ofconsciousness [surti) 


Yogis claim that they can 
collect their life essence at 
this spot. 

san:. JTT 27 at the 

gate 

sans. pers. 39 

a nurse, one who looks after 
a child 

^ punj. 25 bestows, gives 
sans. or fj 29 3 • two, 
two-fold 

^3n sans. 1 ^ 21 28 com- 
passion, tenderness, pity, 
mercy, benevolence 

see 39 a male 

nurse, one who looks after a 
child by day. 

sans 2 8 25 pain, 

SOI row, trouble 

sans. 3 above 
,, 25 above 

punj. 24 33 giving 
sans. ^ 21 giving, that 
which is given, alms 
sans. 3 6 25 giver 
3 rTf^ sans. ?rTfT55r 3 4 le 24 25 
gifts, alms 

^rcTTTsans. ^cTT i 7 25 a giver, 
bestower. An open handed 
giver. 

sans. ^ see above. 

„ 3 a giver, or as 

V. CO Hinuom tense : goes on 
giving. 

sans. 2i gift, largess, 
alms, giving, presenting, do. 
nation. Liberality, charity. 
Dowery. 

sans. 26 35 xhe Dana- 
vas or demons. The equiva 
lent of the giants of the Norse 
mythology. 

sans. ® island, con- 
tinent 

sans. ^'T: lamp 

arab. 26 30 

durbar, royal court, a tribunal, 
senate, a congregation, asse. 
mbiy. 


short fer pers 
16 27 God’s presence, royal 
court; assemblage, 
pers. fT door, gate 

^ „ 27 (loor, porch gate, 

pers. fK 3 39 far, distant 
pers. rivers 

pers.^TT^Tfr kingdom 
of God; the presence of GoL 
heavens. 

^TiTTT pers 34 royal court, 

assembly 

pers royal court, 

assembly 

N sans 26 35 gods, lit 

the shining ones 

sans. 27 35 goddess. 
Durga the goddess of the 
forces of nature 

adj, like a goddess, 
angelic 

Nfirari sans, 27 pi. gods 

sans. 39 day 
sans, 3 4 appear to 
sight, is seen 

sans. ^5r: 7 35 land, cou- 
ntry, 1 egion, territory, direct- 
ion 

sftHt san*:. ^ adj. of 

*5 as n. R sinner, trans- 
gressor, culprit 

?fg sans, 7 fault, crime, 

sin, defect, blemish, blame, 
accusation wickedness, guilt, 
transgression, disease. 

punj. 2 ten 

times 

sans. I? 3 20 body, 
punj. V. to give 

ir? punj ^ 3 6 give I given 

^ sans. 35 Xhe pole 
star as a symbol of steadfast- 
ness.. The North Pole. An 
axis or pivot, 

as adj, firm, stable 

constant, permanent 



sans, 

in mind, contemplated 
finiR sans. 28 bring 
something into the mind; 
thought, contemplation, me. 
ditation, close thought; appli- 
cation of thought, concentra- 
tion of thought. 

see above 

san§. m prkt, ^tm 20 
to wash 

mg sans. 22 substance, 
element, primary or element- 
ary substance; semen 
sans TOr sustainer e.i. 
God, supporter, maintainer, 
creator, preserver, Brahma 
sans. pursuit, desire, 

see 23 washed 

sans. 23 wealth 

sans. young wo- 
man, wife 

sfti see 20 is washed 

^ sans. ^ to place, 

to deposit, to put down, to 
put on, to apply, to apply (the 
mind or ear to), to take, to 
assume. 

sans. 27 holding, 
having, placing, upholding, 
sustaining, taking on, assum- 
ing possessing 

sans. ^4 steadiness, 
firmness, constancy, courage 
sans. 8 16 34 39 

the earth 

wr sans. 1^ 16 26 39 in 
in the Japaji the word is used 
for Dharamraj, the God of 
Justice. The usual meaning 
of the word is : — that which 
is incumbent on one according 
to ones religious faith; duty, 
ethics, religion, goodness. 
Nature, the special quality 
of anything, the nature of a 
thing. 

see mrir 27 35 above 
sans, mhirmr 34 an 


inn, a place where travellers 
stay in 

^l^.sans. mm 16 the my- 
thological bullock, which 
Atlas-like is sapposed to su- 
pposed to support the world 
on its horns, hence the earth- 
supporter 

sans. 8 see above 
,, 16 on the 

^ sans not 
m sans not 

punj. ^ 25 to, it points 
out some action performed 
on the noun preceding, 
m? sans ^ name 

sans mm prkt. 6 

bathe 

’Trf sans. 21 27 ^ame 

), ^ 1^ 24 name, 

the world of forms and names 
To bathe 

'ft? sans, ift^ 2 18 33 low, 
base, inferior, lowly 
sans, prkt. 39 

near, close to. proximate 
sans 1 35 a teacher of 
yoga; lord, master. An abbot 
among yogis; a master of 
yo-^a. 9 Naths are enumera. 
ted, among them b ’in i Gora- 
kh, Charpat, Mangal, Ghuggu. 
Gopi, Pran, Surat and. Cha- 
mba Naths. 

sans 29 leading 
by a rope threaded through 
the nose in the manner of 
bul ocks; controlled, directed, 
stringed together, attached 
together. 

m^J sans 29 35 

m?r sans m 27 29 36 
sound, sounding. Sound in 
general; music, song, a kind 
of horn used by yogis. Celes- 
tial music, inspiration divine. 


Nad ss sound according ' to 
Hindu conception is of 2 main 
kinds &hat andmnahat. Ahat 
is that sound which emanates 
from physical vibrations. 
This is farther subdivided 
into 3 kinds: —Pranibhav, e.i. 
that emanating from the 
vocal chords of living beings; 
2 apranibhav, that from 
stringed instruments or the 
clash or friction of substances 
together, and 3 ubhay sam. 
hbav from wind instruments 
or the sound of air in motion 
or in friction with other 
bodies. Anahat sounds are, 
those which have no physical 
origin— the music floating 
in the spiritual atmosphere, 
which spiritual ears alone 
can hear. Music of the sphe- 
res. 

see TO 6 same as ' 
sans. 23 rivers 
sans. f%«rT 18 calum!- 
nator, slandered, reviler; car- 
per. 

TO arab. 38 sight, vision, 
glance, regard, observation, 
perception, opinion, estima- 
tion favourable regard. In 
the Granth the word is usua- 
lly used to signify God’s 
grace 

arab TO ^ 30 37 33 ^ee 

abo :e 

TO*if arab ^ 24 32 34 j^y grace 
sans. 6 treasury, 
repository, a p’ace where 
anything is dep ^sited Depo- 
sititing, putting down. 

TO sans TOJf 1 34 39 name, 
that by which a thing is kno- 
wn by or understood, the 
name or constitution of any. 
thing. 

TO sans 12 19 32 2Jbove 

sans, a male person, a 
hun\an being, See also 



sans. 3’’ 

The Formless One 

san§. ^ without 
quality or attribute. God in 
the nirgun form as distinct 
from the sargun form Without 
merit or virtue or good quali. 
ties, see gun and onkar 

sans 5 free 

from darkness; free from 
illusion; uncontaminated by 
Maya; void of pasrions or 
emotions; an epithet of God. 
Unstained, unblemished, 

untinged, ethereal. 

sans. see above 
JTfcr sans. chief 

among men; leaders of men; 
kings 

sans, 1 with- 

out fear or doubt 

sans. Mt i without 
animosity or ill will towards 
anyone fin contradiction to 
the Moslem and Christian 
conception of the God who 
is annoyed with and seeks to 
punish those who disbelieve 
in Him or do not render Him 
worship.) 

punj. ^ ^ together 
with, accompanying, along 
with 

Sans 5TTf^ tube 
' see 27 above 

W sans. ^ 9 pi. all nine 

sans. boat 
sans name 

’TWt sans prkt. ^ 

I will bathe 

sans. 20 but 

for name; name’s 

!TrH sans, ^ destruction, 

end, dissolution, annhilation 
pers. f5T5nR 3 26 34 
sign, mark, banner, a kings 
written order 
sans. 33 not 

,, 25 not 


20 not, no 
„ 5 16 16 21 not 
pers sans. 
prkt. 37 38 

raised from obscurity or 

poverty; exalted, prosperous, 
favoured pleased, happy. 
Blessing 

1 

ftaiRT sans and hindi tmT 

4 love, affection 

it; sans 'TtR 2 = 34 put 
into, placed, entered into 
pers. foot 
pers. grade, posi- 
tion, respect 

sans, prkt 

5 31 received obtained, attai- 
ned, eaten 

qTf?rT 21 23 getting, 

securing, obtaining, put into, 
deposited. They have 
received 

sans 2 to receive 
3fT^ sans ^T?fTW prkt 
27 the nether regions of the 
earth; lit. below the feet; 
Hades, the interior world 
see 32 we rec- 
eve, you receive 
see 

see 24 get, recei- 
ve, find 

sans 27 air, wind 

qfnf sans 34 strength, 

sturdiness, durability, ripe- 
ness, the condition of being 
well made 

q^T sans, q^q 34 five. An 
arbitrator (pdnhcan=a mem- 
ber of a panchayat, a body 
of the most respected persons 
of a place, who have been ap- 
pointed to adjudge disputes). 
Hence it had come to mean 
a noble honourable person. 
Very often in the Granth the 


word is usedc to indicate 
persons found acceptable to 
God. • 

The five noble virtues: 
Purity, contentment, compa. 
ssion, duty and steadfastness. 
It also denotes the five sins; 
Desire, anger, greed attach- 
ment, and pride. Also the 
five elements. Sorne scholars 
of the Granth aver that the 
word here refers to the five 
catagories mentioned in the 
preceeding verses^ Namely: 
those who have accepted His 
Will fin verse 2). The sing- 
ers ol His glories (in verse 
3). Those who forget Him 
not (in ver4;e 5). Those who 
listen to His teachings (in 
verse 10). And lastly those 
who have realised (in verse 
12 ). 

q^ sec q^ the panchas 

have 

fq® sans q^qm ^2 36 after- 

wards, behind 

q^ sans q^Sj 7 asks, enqui- 
res see qrcT q^qi 

sans.'ajaiai’T 

to regret, to feel remorse, to 
feel compunction 
q^T sans, qsfq worship, 
homage, adoration, idol wors- 
hip, ritual worship 

qis sans. reading, 

perusal, study, recital, repe. 
ated reading, reciting 
q^?ft sans qf^ 21 pundits, 
learned men, scholars 
qficT sans. 27 see above 
qf? sans, qsq reading 
qi sans, q^q 27 reading? 
engaged in reading 
qifq sans, qsq 37 reading, 
engaged in reading 
qtqft sans qpfW 20 27 35 37 
water , 

sans qrfqf hand 



qg sans vassal, rece- 

ptacle, bowl 

sans srftr«5T ‘honour, 
self-respect, dignity 
«mT sans 35 leaf j wing 
sans srf?r5ST honour, self- 
respect 

sans row, line series 

pers. ’TTcT throne 
qfcT sans* 32 husband, 

master, an epithet of God 
sans5if?T«5T honour, respe- 
ct, dignit]^ 

*15 sans 39 son 

pTm hindi 35 father 

pers. 25 pi 

emperors 

pers. emperor 
^rfcTJTTj „ 25 27 eoiperor 

qrRTsrrf^? pers.^TiriT thaone 
lord 27 suprem"; 

lord 

sans, s 22 34 
under thi feet. The nether 
regions of the earth; Hades, 
the anterior world 
«TTcTT5rT sans 22 pi 

see above 

sans 28 traveller, 
wayfarer. Member of a reli- 
gion or religious order 

sans, road, way 
religion, the path of religion, 
sans. W 20 ^ fi_ 

20 a virtuous man; one who 
performs meritorious actions 
W sans. ® sin, crime 
WT sans. 20 pi of TO 
TO^ sans. 20 3^ sinner. 
adj, sinful 

sans, TO sin, crime 
pers. 27 fairy, a beauti- 
ful woman, A ragini or musi- 
cal mode or melody; an air 
of music 

sans *T^‘, TO beyond 
tftf Persian ^ u a religious 


head or teacher; a prophet 
sans. *fkT pain 
^T-sans. T 9 20 fgetj fQQt 
sans. T 9 1 pi, of TT = 
city, habitation) towns, cities 
T 9 ^T sans. T, 9 T 1 person, 
man (collectively or individu- 
ally); a human being, a male. 
The soul and original source 
of the universe; the human 
soul or spirit; the supreme 
spirit or soul of the universe; 
Supreme Being. God 
T 9 TJ sans. TV! manifest, 
visible, apparant, unfolded. 
Public, undisguised, evident, 
clear 

TT ^9 sans. 36 sharp, 
v( hernent impetuous, very 
hot, passionate, wrathful, 
fierce 

TTfT sans. 2f^ the Puranas, 
a codection of o’d traditional 
stories am^ag the Hindus; 
one of the Hindu scriptures 

TOT sans. 21 see above 

T^cfir^ sans. 2s 
confidence, conviction, clear 
comprehension or insight ; 
distinct conception, knowle- 
dge, experience 

T 9 TTT sans. TTO 16 ^ leader, 
commander, a minister, vizir, 
a chief person, adj. chief, best 
TKTcft sans. TT 9 T?ft 5 m 
daughter of the mountain,) 
Parbati, the consort of the 
God Siva. The conception 
of the goddess conveys the 
sense of mother nature. 
The Goddess of the forces of 
nature. 

TTTfT sans. TfTTTT 1® mea- 
sure, weight, magnitude, 
extent, sanction, authority, 
judgement, proof, precedent, 
guide, rule of conduct, belief 
re’iancc. Scriptures. As adj. 
authentic, authoritative, app- 


roved, acceptable, scriptural; 
approved by tradition 
TTTOT sans. 26 30 34 g 00 
above 

TTfTT sans. TftTTT family 
TTTT9 „ 13 possessive 
case of TTTTT 

TT9TTO sans. TTT+’TTTT 24 

from this side to that side ; 
expanse 

TTifr sans tto i grace 

or gift 

TT^ sans. Tft^T^ 3 (Jig 
card, throwing off, casting off, 
rejecting 

TT% sans. TTfcT*. 1 wall, cur- 
tain, covering. A raised 
bank or embankment. As 
V, to bridge, to protect, to 
sustain 

ttI^I pers. T5?lf 20 unclean 
defiled 

Tf punj. 31 to be applied 
or put on 

TTT punj. 21 receives 
TTflTr punj tV> 32 ladder 
TTff punj. 23 fall into 
TTT^ punj. 10 11 15 16 they 
receive 

TTT sans. TTT 34 35 air, 
wind, breath 

TTT sans, 39 see above 
TTO sans. TTO 16 spread^ 
extension 

sans. TTO prkt T!TTT 

m(3rcy, compassion 

sans. applying 

beauty aids or blandishments 
TTf5 sans. TT5#; prkrt. TW 
,3 19 25 26 endeavour to, to 
become. To place oneself at; 
to lie down at. As a prep, 
near, in contiguity, distant, 
aside. In verse 19 this word 
is used instead of paiyatssto 
receive 

(punj ) 19 n, path, way 
Ttf? punj. Tt^rr 8 to influ- 
ence 



punj. hearth, fire- 

place 

e 

f-Bft sans. ^ again, 
once more, afterwards 
sans. ^ again, then 
prkt. circuit, round 

(of a life on earth) 

'UTimy pers. orde- 

red, commanded, ordained, 
promulgated 

pers- ^0 order, 
mandate, command, decree, 
A royal letter, a charter, an 
edict 

PiiTTf^ prkt.’TT^T 1^ to scatter 

about, 

pers to bestow 

upon, to pardon 

pers. ir^'fin^T gift, 
donation, reward, bestowal 
^ sans. f2r+^?T to sow 
sans. prkt 
2 16 knows, comes to know, 
understands, comprehends 
?»nf sans. 5 ® revealing 
the solution of a puzzle or 
riddle ; explaining 
punj seated 
wftr sans. prkt. 

to describe, write, paint 

sans. 30 quality 

property, disposition, na- 
ture, conduct, habit 
sans, IT^*. arrow 
sans. utterance, sou- 
nd, speech A composition 
by poet or sage; inspired 
words or compositions, inspi- 
ration, revelation 

sans, iiftr: 21 25 36 37 
sound, utterance, language 
etc., set- above 

pers. 25 prison, cap- 

tivity, duress, bondage 


sans 95 2^ 35 Buddha, 
tlie enlightened one. Gautam 
Buddha 

fp!! sans. 13 S 6 thg 
faculty of reason- wisdom' 

W or sans. 1 to 
collect, to tie up «. hindera. 
nee. Boundary, enclosure. 
Collection 

sans, f?r^ 36 
pastime, pleasure, happiness, 
gratification, interest, eager- 
iites 

sans. f«r^fcT 28 ashes 
wliich yogis smear on their 
bodies. In Hindi this word 
aUo means increase, wealth, 
afiuence, luxmv, spiritual 
piowess, the world. 

hindi 39 pi 

bad deeds, e\ il derds 
WTm sans ?r^T 5 9 27 one 
of tlie divine trinity, Brahma 
the creator 

^ sans. 26 35 pi of wK'm 
Brahmas or creators^ 

sans, 21 a 

brahmin 

sans. Brahma the 
creator 

3R sans. 27 37 power, pro- 
wess, strengtli 

•tH sans, s prkt. 26 

word, talk, see below 

f^VS 26 babbler or 
• babbling (bol=ta]k, vigar= 
spoiling) 

sans ^ we speak 
„ 4 19 talk, disco- 

urse, speech, speaking 

fi?ymf5sans.fir^Tq24 lame- 
nt, bewail, to give way to 
sorrow or pain 

sans. 27 fire 
punj. 1 ^ 27 sitting, si- 
tting in conclave 

sans. f§ 25 30 great 
deal, much, vast 


f sans. 36 njuch, in a 

nigh degree 

sans. 2 outside 

sans, hindi 25 
also, too 

sans 3 27 jdso, too 
HTf sans. WW 26 love 
sans. 'HIT 38 fear, 

HT^ 'sans. HTar 4 5 21 38 

love, respect, veneration 
Intention, meaning, aim, 
pm port t , 

sans. 17 18 eata- 
bles. V. to eat 
hP^ sans. 1 ^ to eat 

sans. PH^ 35 begging 
sans. prkt. 

1 hunger, desire 
m sans. hh«tt 25 hunger, 

desire 

sans. HTHT 4 langu- 
age, ta’k. what is spoken or 
expressed 

HP^fHT see 3 by remai- 
ning hungry; by hungering or 
desiring after. One who is 
hungry or a desirous person 
HTH sans. 29 part, portion, 
lot, fate, de.stiny, good for- 
tune, allotment, apportioned 
lot 

HHH sans. W 37 27 37 
devotee, a worshipper 
H^TcTT sans. ^ pi. of see 
above 

HJifcT sans. 'Vffircr 21 devotion, 
adoration, worship of God 
Hnf?T sans. HfinH 29 food, 
victuals, provender 
Ht^T sans. Htf 38 vessal, 
container 

HITT hindi 2^5 3i storehouse, 
depository, warehouse, mer. 
chandise, stock-in-trade 

sans. 30 a 

dispenser of stores, purveyor, 
storekeeper 



fern, of 29 see 

(iboi^ * 

'vrmT sans ^TVTT wish, disi- 
re, intention perception, ima. 
gination, thought, God's will 
sans. ^ by His wish es; 
bv God's will 
^r4»san3. ^5 see above 
>Trcft sans. hindi >TrfcT 27 

kind, mariner, mode, st\'le, 
variet}^, sort 

sans. ^4“ ^ difforenc'", 
breaking, sepa'^ation, disi:- 
n on, de^tr4lctlon Peculiarity, 
k'nd, sort Sicrecy, rnvstery, 
secret. Secret or liid<len 
virtue or resources 
V. to pie-cc 

sans. 35 the oarth, 

the world, earth, soil. Region, 
country, estate 

sans. 1 wei.ght, 
burden, goods 
(uij buidened, weighted 
sans. see ah'ive 

sans. 20 filled, 

filled with (lilt, soiled, mired 
sans. MT-f 37 com- 
pletely full 

sans. ^ ^^ood, be- 
neficient 

satis 22yearched 

WT sans. love pleases 
Wsans^iarlovt^. ^6 ^<3 27 30 
is' pleasing, is agreeable, he 
likes 

sans 2 is cau- 
sed to roam about 

^3r?T sans, sans 

place, abode, habitation, te- 
mple. The various celestial 
paradises; the world, heaven. 
Animateci beings, mankind. 
Any of the three mundane 
regions: viz: the earth, the 
sky and the nether regions 

sans. ^5 as pleaaes 
sans.**[«TO '5 to roam 
about 


IT 

4 sans 4 5 5 21 17 
mine, to me 
^rf sans, 5 30 
mother earth, the world of 
matter or the physical world 
sans 27 Maya: illus- 
ion. According to Hindu 
conception this unreal illusory 
word. Tlie evol ing chang- 
ing world of matter. 

sans. look I ngl .gla- 
ss, Arabic punj. 

^47T?TT 25 looking glass, 
to deny, n-tract, recant 
sans 39 Pice, mouth 
sans i7 Pi^o, 

moulh. Way, manner. The 
Vedas (iJ/. first, superior, su- 
preme, great n sucli a person 
sans 13 lihi'ralion 
from bondage, salvation, 
emancipation 

s:ins see above 
^ sans i-* way, patli, 
ro.id, cliannel 

sans. prkt 

4 2.5 begging, asking for, to 
request, demand, solicit, en- 
tieat, desire. To wuint, to 
desiie 

*T*TfoT sans. 33 to peg, to 
ask, to re(piest 

sans prkt hin- 
di 27 tbg world of 

ours on which life as we know 
it resides 

sans. 27 .35 37 ^ 
sphere orb. disc, circle, orbit 
of a planet; the celestial vault. 

sans, ^ a ruby 
(this is prol) ibly the sense in 
which Nanak uses the word). 
A gem. jt'wel, pearl etc , A 
bead or other round orname- 
nt 

sans. »T% 6 16 20 36 38 
mind, intellect, faith, reason, 
understanding, intelligence, 
religion 


sans. intoxicated 
arab. m perhaps 
*^5 sans. ?T?r used 

in the sense of intention or 
council. Other meanings : 
That part of each Veda, whi. 
ch comprises the hymns. A 
verse from the Vedas; a holy 
text. A formula sacred to 
any particular dtitv. A my- 
stical verse; a magic formula; 
an incantation; a (harm, a 
spell, a p! ilter, Consultation 
council, advice 
’Ttm hindi 3"^ mother 
^cT sans 20 urine 
H ^-1 ns JT? bad, unpropi- 
tioiis, inferior, The quality 
of badness or a person posse- 
song .siicli (pialities 

sans. JT^JI'T 22 earrings 
of a yogi, usially made of 
wood 

^ sms. 27 heart, 
mind. All the powers and 
faculties of the mind, includ- 
ing the emotions. It may 
be '■aid to be the intermediary 
betwecui the soul and the 
organs of the bod’ . 

sans. 5 12 17 21 24 28 33 

36 37 in mind^ mind 

’rf’T from sans root to 
know, to understand, think, 
belie \o, concur, to care for," 
to revere, to worship, 12 to 
bedieve, to have faith. To 
realise in mind, to know. 

. According to Hindu philoso- 
phy the second of the four 
methods of perception viz: 

sans. 32 by b^^lieving, 
by faith, by rtalising, by 
knowing. «, one who knows, 
b dieves or has faith. 

sans. »rT?T 5 10 16 2i 
honour, respect 

sans, proof 

^ sans, ^ 26 35 a saint, 



sage, an inspired sage, an 
ascetic, a rishi 

•ftp! sans. ^ silence, 
One who takes a vow of 
silence . 

sans. a sage see 

above 

irfror see 21 he has 
realised in mind 
^ sans. 23 from 
mind 

sans. ^TT®T 25 beating, 
castigation, punishment , 
affliction 

sans. 35 name of a 
fabled mountain, the Olymp. 
us of Hindu mythology. All 
planets were supposed to 
revolve around it. Its height 
about 672,000 miles On its 
summit was the residence of 
Brahma and the meeting 
place of the gods, rishis etc. 
In astronomical language the 
word implies the North Pole 
or axis. 

sans, 37 

they die 

sans. ^ 13 25 foolish, 
void of intelligence, ignorant, 
sans, I'l path, 

road 

»TTf«r sans. 33 death, 

dying 

sans, 1 shape, 

form, face, figure 
^ sans, ’FRT filth, ordu- 
re 

^ sans* pers. 

21 to rub 

^ pqrs, ^ 23 merchan- 
dise, goods, wealth 
pers. 33 see above 
sans. 2 6 to rece- 
ive, to get, to obtain 

sans. 18 unclean, 

the unclean 

arab 39 lab- 

our, striving, toil, assiduity 


^TfjT sans. 27 37 mighty, 

great 

sans. prkt. TOT 36 

in, within 

sans. 37 dwelling wi- 
thin 

WTJ pers. «TT5 21 month 
sans. TO prkt ^ 
face, mouth 

sans. ^3 25 on face, on 
mouth 

sans. ^ by mouth 
TO Hindi 25 to eat 
one’s own words; to be convi- 
cted out of one’s own mouth; 
to be brow-beaten; to receive 
a blow on the face; to be 
confounded to the face. 

sans. 27 pi 

beautiful women, fascinating 
women, enchantresses, char- 
mers, entrancers 
m sans. 37 
adj. gieat, greatness, magni. 
tude, largeness, amplitude, 
height, majesty etc. 

sans, 27 

fasci- 
nating, captivating, alluring 
TO 5a[TT 27 hcrOCS of 
mighty prowess 
Hff^TT sans, 37 majesty, 
glory, veneration, reverance 
^TT sans. ^5T 35 the god 
Siva, Lit. the great god or 
the great chief one 

■TO*! sms. xm 34 put in, 
placed, kept, kept in possess, 
ion 

TO sans. 27 pi, of TistTt see 

above 

sans. mas. TOt fern. 

sans. ^ ^ we keep, 
we plage, keeping 

TfTOV sans. 7 having got, 
holding 

to'Ittt sans, 27 


great rishi, prophet 
T’Tsans & pers ixi 34 35^ 
colour. 'Joy, love, emotion 
state of mind, kind, sort 

pL of TO 

tfiT „ 20 35 see TO 
Tnr sans. 27 music> melody» 
tune, a musical mode; Mental 
affections, love, ^affection, 
joy, emotions • 

to'Ito' 1 sansTO 27 multiform 
TOTf sans TO 27 has created 
TO?TT „ 27 creation, that 
which is created 
TT1TT sans 27 king see 
«rTO 

TT^ sans TITO 33 kingdom, 
sovereignity, suzereignity 
TOTf arab TOT ^ 27 wishes, 
behests, divine Will; the glad 
acceptance of the divine Will. 
TT3TT «TTO sans. TO TOT 27 ^rod 
of justice, an epithet of Yama 
or Ruto 

TTTOT sans. TOTT-l-TO ^7 pke 
kings 

sans TO> 27 red, colour- 
ed, dyed in bright hues 

sans. TO blessed, deli- 
ghted with, attached to, 
engrossed, engaged in, devoted 
to sans TO made, created 
TrffT sans TOh 32 night 

sans TT?fl 34 pi, of TTfcT 
sang. TO engrossed 
with, attached to 
^fcT sans. ^5 21 season 
„ 21 34 pi^ seasons 

sans, TOT 6 27 35 a gem, 
precious stone, Anything 
valuable or best of its kind, 
precious article. ‘ A gem 
obtained from the ocean. 

sans 25 increase, 
growth, plenty, su/jcess, pros- 
perity ^ 
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frfer ilrf^ 2| accomplish- 
ment and success. Superna- 
tural powers; success through 
supernatural powers ses siddhi 
sans. 37 form, shape 
beauty, inherent quality. 
Endowed with form, shape, 
beauty. Of the same shape 
or kind. 

sails 36 above 
sans root V{ He who 
is aU pervading e. i God. 
The prophet or avatar Rama 
Chandra, %on of Dasrath 
sans sans ? 

32 desire for emulation 

hindi Tfr-f-arr^rir 27 
beautiful, piquant 

pers. bands, 

troops, multitudes 

sans. = to relinquish, 
stay 1 to be engaged in; to be 
doing 

26 pi. of see above 

sans completed, finish- 
ed. To dwell, to remain, 
stay, stop, To escape, To be, 
to continue, to exist 
^1% pers road, way 
TT| ,, 3 11 v^ray, road 

T%3TT hindi 3 37 dwells, 
keeps, exists in 

hindi 27 to stay 
in, to remain in, to dwell in 
hindi ^7 jivinrr 

6r existing in any place or 
position 

^ pUnj. 3 5 26 25 to 

take 

sans, combining^ 
mixing, dissolving 

sans. ^ 1 ^ 37 earth, 
the world of life; universe, 
mankind 

punj. ® taken, takes, 
by taking, for 


^ punj. 1 17 26 to apply. 
When used before a noun it 
converts it into a verb e. g. 
lai tar=to be stringed 
^ sans 30 dissolution, 

destruction 

punj 7 takes, rece- 

ives 

sans 31 

punj. HITT 20 taking. 
A word denoting action of 
any kind when used along 
with another verb. 

HTf HR see HTf 17 to be 
stringed 

T^t 1 to be engaged in 
HTcr ^ ^n»T see htit 20 ^^ 
who has a habit of destroying 
e- i. Siva; or la’ dib.in= 
assembly dissolver 

sans. HH 1 22 

32 a lac (a hundred thousand ) 
^HT sans 22 anything 
written calculation, aritlime- 
tical account, a balance sheet, 
an account. The results of 
previous actions. 

sans '29 by the result 
o' previous actions 

sans 22 of the writing 
,, 21 word, writing, 

a written composition 
f^r^HT sans. Tm 1 ^5 

written 

sans 22 26 yQ^ write 
or we write 

sans 12 writing down 
,, 27 written re- 
cord 

«. from sans. 

12 a writer 

fHHfn sans. fnfH 21 written 
20 lacs 

HTH sans HH 10 to be appli- 
ed, to start into operation; 
to be attached to, to be 
inserted in; to be planted or 
set; to be added to; to fix 


itself into; to be put in order 
or arranged; to attach one- 
self to; to be ^r become 
^ HT? 3 j-o t^he along 

with 

H 26 to take away 
hI punj HH V. taking w. 
pi. the takers 

sans HH 17 26 immersi- 
on of mind; ardent affection 
or desire 

fHHHR sans HH+HTT 2 im- 
mersed in contemplation or 
absorption of mind 

fHHTf sans. 30 given 
birth to, engendered, brought 
forth, procreated 

sans fwHR 25 change 
for the worse, degeneration, 
disorder, malady. Evil doings, 
desire for carnal enjoyments, 
dissipations 

%HT sans 3 I have seen 
M „ 3 27 30 33 37 to 

.see, look, behold, perceive 
hFhhth sans shtisitr 26 
HHifn „ describesi 
relates • 

sans HOT 24 seeing 
pers. 21 time, mo- 
ment 

fHOT sans fHtTH 3 difficult * 
sans fnpH 1<5 spoil- 
ing, impairment, damage, 
injury 

farnn sansf^TH * V. of^HTTg 

see below 

fnmgsans® joy, happiness, 
pleasure, becoming visible, 
manifestation, shining, bloo- 
ming 

HTH sans 39 speaking, 
reciting, explaining, propou- 
nding, relating 

Wh sans, 6 7 34 inside, 
amidst, within 
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satis, ftwrr: thought, 
pondering, ^ consideration, 
investigation, ascertainment, 
decision, conclusion, proof, 
deduction, inference 
sans. ^2 see ^rwrr 

WtwrC „ 12 16 

iftfCP, 3 4 25 34 37 set 

IWWTT 

,, 27 thinks upon, 

considers, ponders over 
sans. 27 is sounded 
or played (musicj 

sans, WTO 29 playing 
of any musical instrument 
ftr«rt»T sans, 29 separa- 
tion, disunion, disjunction, 
absence, deprivation, dissass- 
ociation 

WWT sans, wr 21 22 2 ^ 25 
great, superior {masc.) 
wih sans. 21 great (jfem ) 
^ old punj. 1 ® flowing, 
moving, in motion 
wfwnf sans wi greatness, 
honour, respect, exaltation, 
splendour, glory 

wfiRTrfwT sans. 2 3 4 27 pi 
of wftarrf greatnesses etc, 
praises 

fWTO sans fwiww great- 
ness, astonishing thing 
sans wi prkt wiww sor- 
row. distressment, bewilder, 
ment 

pers. stranger, 

alien 

wFi sans ww is cut, strike 

off 

sans. ® 19 21 with- 

out, except by 

fwwTg sans, firoi 22 destru- 
ction, disappearance, annihi- 
lation 

TO punj. ^ 22 24 niouth 
sans. TO air 


hindi TO tidings, report 

talk 

TOwepfT^ to enquire about; 
to take an interest in; . to 
care for; to succor, to aid 
sans f^, 9 17 22 26 

the Vedas, lit. books of 
knowledge. A compilation 
of spiritual or religious kno- 
wledge: scriptures, revealed 
books. 

%WT 27 pi of ^ 

^ 38 see ^ 

ikw „ ^ the same as q.v. 

sans Atot 3 knowle- 
ge, learning, books 
TOTT sans. 5TOR 26 trade, 
commerce 

^riroh^sans.” 26 traders 
itWTWTf pers. W+TOT5 3 

unconcerned, careless, fear 
less, intrepid 

TO sans TO 31 34 time 
(as one time, 2 times etc.) 
turn fyour turn, my turn etc.) 
TO punj. 21 see above 
wtt Hindi wlT a brave cour- 
ageous person 

WTfT3TT punj. TOWT to be 
sacrifice 

WTWt sans. TOR 21 to desc- 
ribe 

WTWW sansi^r^w 37 univer- 
se 

of TOT127 uni. 

verses 

sans. 21 time 
„ ^21 time 

sans ^TO 21 ^ to 
weep, wail, lament 
WTO^T^ sans. WTO 27 musi- 
cians, 

ww sans. TO 37 dwells 

TO sans. TO or TO 35dress» 
apparel, guise, disguise, ves. 
ture 


28 see above^ 

TOwt sans. fire 

firafT sans fTOw ^ 6 to for- 
get 

„ 23 forgets 

wwff sans, TO 37 dwell (pL) 
WT^ sans, w^f 23 rivers, 
flood waters or flood torrents 

ftr sans, w: 21 25 that 
^ „ pi. 27 who, those 

g „ 21 31 that r 
m „ 5 6 27 that, the 

same, that one, him 
fTOmr sans TOtw 21 clever, 
wise 

fWTOWT sans. TOR 21 cleve- 
rnesses 

sans, tort 1 ® prai- 
seworthy, commendable, 
beautiful 

gTOfw sans TOTO==be it 
so) 21 a term of benediction, 
(a brahmin receiving alms 
says ‘'swasthi” to his patron), 
blessing ! hail ! health ! 
amen ! so be it ! 

WTf sans w: 1 ® that same 
TO „ 27 those-same 

^ 5 26 27 29 33 37 he, 

he only, the same, they 
wTO sans h: 21 27 that same 
ftrw hindi ^ i^ 27 with, 
together with 

sans. TO prkt WTOf ® 25 
can, able to,' the power to do 
sans snr prkt 
to can, to be able to do 
fro sans firwT ^ is teach- 
ing, instruction. A learner, 
pupil, disciple 

Tot Arab. an elder, 

chieftain, learned person, 
teacher 

sans. tHw the mytholo- 
gical serpent of creation 
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sans. le joy^ pig^, 
sure, comfort 
sans g«/ 

sans !f*T 20 together 
with; in the company of 
sanSHVH 13 28 29 39 
entire, whole, every, each 
aifli all 

HWT sans, 34 37 the 

True Qn§. ai;. true, real, 
constant 

sans 38 fern. adj. of 

■ above 

^•see 31 

1 4 27 37 and 

n. true, truth, to be in exis- 
tence; unchanged, undestroy, 
ed, ever stable. 

HTWT adj. 4 26 27 see HWT 
fTR'y adj fern. 2^ 3i true, 
real 

adj, see 

sans. 5ftw= anxiety) i 
thought, conception, anxiety 
sans purity, clean- 

liness 

sans 1 is thought 

„ 1 by thought 

sans by cleansing 

^rfiranTT sans ?Tc^r i one who 

adopts truth 

sans. ^ i® truth 

apprehending 

^ 31 the True 

One’s 

sans 37 

the region of eternal verity or 
eternal existence 

?rT3r sans to prepare, 

decorate 

Persian HR musical 

instrument 

^«T sans. 3 preparing, 
producing, fashioning, creat- 
ing 


^rnisans 21 prepared, fashi- 
oned 

Wt>r sans » 29 union, 

meeting, intimate union, liv. 
ing* together, association 
sans. 7 thinking, 

come to mind 
5^^ punj. ^ 32 hearing 
„ <1 heard 

gform „ 21 25 he listened 
11 by listening. 
see note on verses 11 and 12 
punj. ^ 25 hy listening 
5^^ », 24 listening, 
hearing 

HcT sans ?Tcir, 21 true, 
real, remaining in the same 
state always «. existence 
which transcends the limita- 
tions ot time and space; 
eternal verity. Also means 
correctness, merit, goodness, 
salvation, faithfulness ('conju- 
gal), adj. being, existent 
actual good, virtuous, noble 
excellent, best, seven n. that 
which really is; entity, existe- 
nce, essence, the self-existent, 
or the true spirit; reality, 
truth, fact, Brahma. One 
of the 3 Gunas, or properties 

of man and nature: that 

implying the quality of purity 
and goodness, or beneficent, 
tranquil, noble existence. 

sano 1 adj see 

above 

sans. 27 one lea- 

ding a p ire, blameless life; 
A faithful wife. One vowed 
to purity. All seven. 

^ sans. «. purity of 

character. 

see fihn 37 
sans. 23 together 

with, along with 

sans thread, 

method, procedure, line of 
conduct; the thread of life; 


law, commandment. . A mas- 
on’s plumb-line 

sans see below 
A person contented with his 
lot. 

10 16 28 conten- 
tedness with what one has; 
contentedness with ones 
portion or lot 

punj. sans 
S7 sewn together. 
For various other interpretat- 
ions see Granth Kosh 

HTfq sans 13 company, 
society, accompaniment, that 
which accompanies a thing 
postpn. and adj. in the 
company of; along with, toge- 
ther 

sans 3 ever, always 

, 2 8 n 16 21 27 

ever, always 

sans. 29 taste, 
relish, flavour, enjoyment, 
pleasure 

sans, 27 A sadhu, 

one who has conquered the 
distractions of the flesh and 
who dwells in divine contem- 
plation. 

l^sr sans ffT5 ® 26 27 35 
adept, a master of Yoga 
('Yoga=the science of the 
mystic faculties of the body) 
see also Jog 

pi. of 36 see above 

sans fnfi 29 accompL- 
shment, consummation. The 
acquirement of supernatural 
powers by magical means or 
exercises. The supernatural 
faculties so acquired (Eight 
of them are enumerated; 
animan, mahiman, laghiman, 
gariman, prapti, prakramya, 
isitva, vasitva (becoming 
larger, smaller, or invisible; 
aquisition, power; subjugat- 
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ion to one’s will; increasing 
weight, decreasing weight 
5f«r sans ^ 13 36 know- 
ledge, awareness, perception, 
intuition or direct knowledge; 
conscioasness, thought, me- 
mory, sensation 
?rrsrr5 sans to im- 

prove, to better, to redeem 
sans, ?T-f-3TTsrTT with 
support 

punj. a goldsmith 
^srsr sans. connect- 

ion, kinship, relation, relati- 
onship, joining together, 
union, association, the hav- 
ing relation or connection 
with anyone or anything, 
Arab. descri- 

ption, qualification, a quali- 
ty, attribute, property mode, 
manner. 

pi. of ftr’EfcT 24 see 

above 

sans, 5r«f 38 sound, 
uttered words, words, inspired 
words 

arab. soap 

sans *Rr 29 all 

21 all 

2 4 7 21 all, every, 

one in all 

sans. ^ cause of 

itself; self. sourced 
fTH hindi & punj ^ 
every one ' 

punj, 5 6 16 all of 
them; of all 

?T*rTf sans. 3 pervad- 
ing, contained in 

sans ^ religious books 
of the Hindus, of which there 
are 27 in number, e. g. Manu, 
Yagyavalkya etc 

sans fTO 23 in sea 

ocean 

sans 23 sea, ocean 


friTifsT sans 27 profound 
meditation, silent devotion, 
abstracted or absorbed state; 
an exercise of austerity 
among yogis whereby' they 
are suppose^ to acquire the 
power of suspending at plea- 
sure the connection between 
soul and body. 

g^rrrpers.^^mT counting, 
reckoning, computing, num- 
bering, estimating 

sans 26 to look 
after, to care for, to protect 
HTT sans. all, total 
sans. HT pi. lakes, 
tanks 

arab. wish, desire 

pers. head top, ori- 
gin, b'^ginning 

sans wine, fer- 

mented liquor 

sans 5RT# earthen co- 
ver or lid 

pers house, inn 

arab. secret, my- 
stery 

?rTT sans iron. Esse- 
nce, essential thing 
^ 37 above 

sans head, 

forehead 

sans created world 

(e. g. ^rrsfl 

sans gr 36 pi, see bel- 
ow 

gPt sans gr 3 26 gods^ . A 
scholar, an exalted person; 
the sun, a rishi. see also 

sans sun 

sans ^ 35 3 y warrior 

TO sans pi. 25 heroes, 

warriors 

^ pers 5ftT 33 noises, cla- 

mour, tumult 


grm sans 27 heaven 

sans, ^ai+punj 

5TT3I 

creator 

ffTcfssans^f^s® creation, 
created world, the world, 
nature 

5TffT sans sans 
23 33 35 36 remembrance, 
memory, thinking (of or 
upon), thought, consideration, 
consciousness, intelligence, 
attention, state of mind 
35 see below 
^ 35 attendant* spi- 
rit ('e.i. one ministering to the 
consciousness.^ 

^JTTsans. 5T+5TT 26 gods 
and men, gods among men, 
e. i. brahmins 

HTar sans 27 all, every 
one 

sans 36 a bless- 
ing, happiness, delight, joy, 
inaffable bliss, ecstasy 
sans. W labour, hard 
work 

pers. modesty, 

shame 

Persian TOT 28 modes- 
ty, shame, see also above 

arabic 23 king, em- 
peror 

TTT5T»T% arab indestruci- 
bleness, safety, security, 
peace, tranquility, health, 
good condition, well being, 
the being alive and in health, 
the state of being alive 

TTTTTT^ arabTO^ 25 m old 
Punjabi means reciting the 
glories or praises; extolling 

TTT^f^ 23 see above 

TTTTTTjfl 21 23 to praisC; 

eugolise 

fmn^rfnr arab ® to utter 

praises 
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N sans 26 service, 

tending, homage, worship. 

sans. the Jains 

irfjrffT sans ^ ^ served, 
worshipped, ministered to 
sans. server, 

servant, attendant sing & pi. 

hindi 27 ador- 

ned, decorated 

HFfTcT sans ^ religious 

books, books of philosophy 
ffmfcT sans see above 
HWT sans. the world, 

universe, mankind mundane 
existence, worldly interests or 
concerns. Transmigration 
sans 30 maker 

of the world: artificer of the 
world; adj. worldly, mundane 
mm sans hhr 33 gee ’ETHTT 
23 merchant, 

prince, king 

27 of kings. pU 

sans spontaneous, 
natural condition or state, 
unforced 

sans see. above 

sans 21 awa- 

reness, understanding, anirna. 
tion 

sans g^’fT prkt g^ bea- 
uty 

arab. g^J^nr pure, prai- 

seworthy 

prkt. g^ 27 34 to 
appear beautiful, adorned, 
lovely, replendent 

arab. '* 21 27 

lord, master, e. i God, Posse- 
ssor, owner, great man 


sans^T^ 1 22 thousand 
prkt g5^ to shine, 
to be beautiful or adorned; 
to .appear to advantage; to 
adorn 

prkt. 21 to look well 

I 

^ emphatic adverbial 
affix indicating the sense of:- 
just, exactly, indeed, truly, 
onlv, solely, altogether. Also 
carries the sense of own, 
self, imidiately, on the instant 
of 

I hindi ^ 27 jg 
^3 tt punj. 21 sin^. become 
punj. 5 7 12 16 21 22 25 >6 
ao 32 34 is 

eftq punj pi became 

punj. ^ to be 
sans 5 I 

,, 2 self-conceit, 

arrogance, self-illusion 

arab ^ 2 3 com- 
mand, divine will or the 
necessitv of divine natuie 
arab 2 3 20 reason 
of by command; 

constrained 

n. one who commands e. i 
God 

arab 2 with gspiT; along 
with 

arab 2 27 37 
sans ^ killing 
sans 20 hand, in 
hand, or in one’s grasp, reach 
sans 33 hand, grasp 
reach 


5 m sans see 

punj {Ut employed 

by the hands) 38 tools 

?rf[fT arable 3 39 pres- 
ence, attendance, royal prese- 
nce, presence chamber, hall 
of audience. In the presence 
of 

arab. ^TT-ffT 

3 present and seeing; ever 
present, manifestly present 

sans prkt ^ 

something else, over and abo- 
ve; another, even more, othe- 

Xs 

sans WTT 26 27 g^Q above 

,, 16 25 37 gee 

^TFfF arab. ^ i® forbidden, 

unlawful, illegitimate 

pers. 1 ® one who 
lives on the wages of iniquity; 
a venal corrupt fellow 

^'t^punj.3 11 21 24 30 short 

to become, to 

be, lb, to' be able to 

punj. 2 to become 

^2Ff?T ,, 2 becomes, that * 

which must transpire or 
happen; to be of necessity; is • 

punj. 23 can be, to be 

5^5 ,, 32 becomes 

,, 1 27 will be, 

„ a short form of 
(N? or 32 be, exist, 

become 


— Jl 
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APPENDICES 


I. The Pattern of Life 

Life on earth is subject to certain conditions and conforms to ce^tajn 
specific laws. Scientists have given much attention to elucidating the compo- 
sition and properties of matter, and of such physical manifestations as heat, 
light, electricity, magnetism, kinetics (movement), etc. ; on the laws governing 
gravity and attraction etc between bodies in space, and in the manner in jyhich 
the heavenly bodies maintain their position and go through their separate 
movements. They have probed deep into the mystery of the formation and 
essential composition of matter and the forces, and of space and time. In short 
they have searched far and wide for the secrets of the vast panorama of 
creation, such as can be seen or otherwise appreciated by our physical senses. 

Other savants have studied the behaviour of living and growing thmgs. 
They have thoroughly analysed the manner of the biological functioning of the 
vast variety of living beings: of the plants, insects and other lowly life forms; 
of the birds, fishes, the mamtnels And also on the manner of the evolution of 
life on this earth; the essential unity in all the bewildering variety — how they 
have all taken their rise from a common source. 

All these things our scientists have profoundly studied, and a good many 
of the secrets of the laws of matter, the forces and life have been unfolded, so 
that the world around us is no longer a closed book for us, but has acquired 
a meaning and an understandable order. 

But one great branch of knowledge still remains dark mostly as a comple- 
tely closed book, and therefore as is but natural all sorts of weird grotosque 
notions afflict our minds regarding these things, instead of some kind of ordered 
knowledge, which could adduce some understandable order in a maze of learned 
ignorance and scientific or unscientific superstition. I am referring to thi 
pattern of reciprocal life as lived on this earth and also on the nature and 
manner of transference of thought — the nearest and most intimate things that 
concern us, yet of which we are almost entirely ignorant. 

Here and there an inspired seer has come, and with his inwardly seeing 
eye has discerned the underlying order in the seeming chaos. A Buddha, a 
Christ, a Shakespeare hav^e seen and understood, and abo/e all Nanak, the 
divine bard. (Most of that which here follows is fruit of the ideas he has given 
as seed.) 

The all-comprehending vision of these seers, have discerned the order and 
pattern, and they have all given to us of their inspired vision. It but now 
remains for plodding scientists to analyse these visions into their component 
parts — to dissect, analyse, tabulate and then bring together again the results of 
such investigations. The time has now arrived for scientists to take up this 
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s’Abject in earnest. It is of vital concern to us all. Wo have been ushered into 
a scientific age— an age of exact kno\^ ledge— and it would never do to have 
such an important branch of knowledge in almost complete darkness, while 
light has begun to dawn over all else. The potential dangers of such a condition 
are grave The reciprocal behaviour of human beings must re-orientate itself 
in order to keep abreast with the advance in physical knowh^dge, otherwise 
the passions, emotions and superstitions of the dark ages, invested with the 
t^erfiendous power given into our hands by the advance of scientific knowledge 
will certainly lead to disastrous results. This is the real reason for the present 
work. 

believe this is the first attempt at a scientific study of the pattern of 
life As a first attempt it is bound to be full of flaws. Many other scientists 
will also have to tackle the task, and God willing the dis-balance arising out 
of the advance in knowledge of the physical forces and the ignorance of 
spiritual values will be restored and humanity can at last advance towards 
real progress and a new and better era can be usherd in. 

The various sets of conditions amidst which life functions. 

There appear to be a number of conditions amidst which life formed on 
this earth function — act, and interact with each other, and amid»t which their 
evolution has taken place. The physical conditions are the temperature range, 
the composition of the atmosphere and earth In short, the “wind, water, fire; 
the mighty earth mother; the day and the night, in the lap of which 
sports this world of life." The forms of life that have been evolved here are 
a direct result of the environmental factors here obtaining. In a different set 
of given conditions, naturally, different sets of life forms would have been 
evolved. For example, life forms on the planet Mars must be quite different 
from those here on this earth. But in the case of Mars as compared to this 
earth of ours, there is considerable similarity of conditions. We are apt to fall 
into the error of imagining that in conditions totally different from ours, life 
forms cannot evolve. They certainly can, and assuredly are evolved in infinite 
variety. As Nauak says: '‘Worlds countless are there, countless the forms of 
life". For examp'e, life as evolved on the sun would he so vastly different 
from life as we conceive it, that every scientist to a man w:)'il(l emphatically 
deny such a possibility. And yet I am convinced that life has been evolved 
even there — evolved according to the conditions appertaining there; possibly 
even possessing some sort of corporate body, perhaps even of definite chemical 
composition, for which we would have to conceive some sort of high tempera- 
ture organic chemistry of which we have no proper idea yet. Doubtless there 
are also some sort of unimaginable life forms in the fiery interior of the earth.* 


* In this connection it is interesting to observe that a new chemistry involving silicon 
compounds or ‘Silicones' IS being developed. It has been found that silicon atoms can leplace 
carbon atoms in certain compounds and thus give rise to many interesting and useful new 
compounds. One striking feature of these being that unlike carbon compounds they can stand 
comparatively high temperatures without disinlegrating, while in other respects resembling them. 
May we not therefore speculate that in planets too hot for carbon organic compounds produced 
by living organisms to be evolved, silicon compounds could have taken their place, and life 
forms functioning at temperatures neighbouring 500°C could have had their evolution ? 
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All this however is mere speculation, and does not directly concern us. 
We are at present concerned with a consideration of various conditions apper- 
taining on this earth. The physical conditions as we have seen, have been 
examined in considerable detail by scientists. We have now to examine the 
mental and spiritual conditions amidst which we play our earthly parts. At c. 
the same time we must constantly keep in mind in all these considerations the 
important part played by the physical conditions, and for which constant 
allowance will have to be made. 

For convenience of understanding, we may divide these conditions into 
various divisions, although exactly they are not so divisable, being largely 
different aspects of one another. However I am subjecting them to assort of ^ 
arbitrary division and tabulation. I might state these factors and conditions 
as follows: — 

Mental and spiritual conditions 

1. Environmental, which include 

(a) Thought patterns and collective volition 

(b) Force of habit 

2. Necessary consequences of reciprocal life and actions. 

3. The factor of knowledge or reason. 

4. Tile factor of ecstacy or beauty. 

5. The factor of compassion. 

6. The factor of grace. 

7. The principle of multiple causation and multiple existence. 

8. Foreign infl'jence. 

In order not to lose sight of the physical factors appertaining on this 
earth which govern the formation and character of life forms, and in order to 
unify and collect them together ; before taking up the consideration of mental 
and spiritual factors I shall first very briefly examine the functioning of these 
physical factors. They may be stated as follows; — 

Material and physical conditions 

1. The physical condition of the body. 

2. Food : the influence of food and other things imbibed. 

3. Climatic and geographic conditions. 

4* The effect of heridity. 

5, The stage of physical development. 

The physical factors conditioning life 

7. The physical condition of the body. 

This includes the manner of the functioning of the individual corporate 
body as a whole and of its component parts and organs taken separately. The 
working of a body is vastly different in perfect health from that in illness, 
or when any particular organ or part is affected prejudicially. For example* 
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scientists have amply demonstrated how profoundly the activities of certain 
glands affect the character of a person. Indeed so impressed have they been 
by their findings that they are apt to imagine that herein they have discovered 
the ultimate secret of any persons character and volition This is certainly a 
most enthral ling ly interesting subject and I wish I could treat it in some 
detail, but I am afraid I am not competent enough to do so. I would therefore 
refer the serioas reader to the many excellent books on the subject written by 
the proper authorities, (I regret I have m3^self not read any). 

Surgeons and medical men have also found how profoundly certain 
injuries, particularly those to the skull can affect a persons character. As almost 
evejy well informed person knows, various locations and parts of the brain 
control different faculties, and also the functioning of the various 
organs, and above all the processes of reasoning and thinking. A deep 
injury to the skull would consequently affect the particular part of the body 
which involves that part of the brain which controls it. Often as the result of 
a concussion to the brain, injurious pressure is exerted on some part of the 
brain, with the result of profoundly altering the persons character, usually 
for the worse. Such character transformations are rarely attributed to their 
true cause, but when the cause can be correctly ascertained and .1 skilful surgeon 
removes the irritating pressure by an operation, the persons original character 
can be almost miraculously restored. 

2, The action of food and drugs. 

Medical investigators and dieticians have studied the effect of different 
foods on individuals and on the national character of a people, and have come 
to the conclusion that the kind of diet consumed by a people has a great deal 
to do with their national character and physical characteristics Foi example 
the difference between the characteristics of the stalwart Punjabi and the 
effete and debiliated Behari is directly attributab’e to the difference in their 
staple diets; the wheat and gram etc. of the Punjabi and the wretclied diet 
of sweet potato and inferior grain of the Behari, coupled with the contaminated 
water they have to drink. 

Dieticians have studied experimently the effects of feeding of different 
foods on small animals such as mice and rats, and have demonstrated how 
profound a bearing diet can have on character and physical characteristics. 

Water too is very important in its bearing on the health and character. 
Water we all know is a most variable substance, and seemingly trivial amounts 
of various elements such as calcium, sodium, magnesium, potassium, sulphur, 
iodine, iron and in lesser degree all the other terrestrial elements and radio, 
ative substances, can have a definite effect on the characteristics of those who 
con 1 »inually use particular kinds of water which contain different proportions 
of these various elements. Probably mucli research is required to find out to 
what actual extent is the effect of using various kinds of waters. 

Drugs can also greatly effect a persons character. We all know what 
havoc can be done to a persons character by addiction to certain drugs, such 
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as opium and its various derivatives; cocain?, heroin, bhang in its various 
forms of ganja, charas, hashish, marijuana etc. and also by such intoxicants 
as alcohol, tobacco etc. We a’ I know how much human misery and degrada. 
tion can be attributed to tht use of these drugs and intoxicants, forming 
seemingly as they do the most important contributory cause to unpleasant 
aspects of human life. 

2. The effect of climatic and geographic conditions 

This is another factor which contributes largely towards the formation 
of national characteristics. The differences in such people as the esquimo of 
the arctic north as compared to the inhabitants of equatorial Africa; the desert 
Arab and the South Sea Islander; The Pathan tribesman as compared to the 
Bengali; The Punjabi and the Madrasi; the Tibetan, and the Gangatic plains- 
man living only a few hundred miles south — all are directly attributable to the 
effect of climatic and other geographic conditions of terrain, elevation, proxi. 
mity to the sea or distance from it, etc. 

When for a example an Englishman goes and settles say in Australia or 
Canada or South Africa or India, he aquires in time the basic characteristics of 
those countries, so that an observant eye can easily discern by the general 
bearing, intonation, facial expression etc, which country he has made his home. 
In the case of an Englishman living in the home country, an expert can easily 
discern, which part of the countryjor particular city he hails from. Geographic 
and climatic conditions have much do in this, although there are also other 
factors to be taken into consideration, which I shall discuss later on. 

4, The effect of hcridity and race. 

This too is a very important factor in the make up of character. We all 
know that other conditions given, good seeds produce good crops. For example, 
good strain of wheat seed as compared to a poor strain, even if both kinds of 
seed are otherwise in perfectly sound condition, and other conditions give the 
same in both cases, the superior variety would yield more than twice the crop 
than the inferior one. We know that the quality of flour produced from dif- 
ferent kinds of wheat can be vastly different too. 

So too with all other life forms. The seed or transmitted heriditary 
characteristics play a most important part in the shaping of an individual or 
race. The poet Rabindra Nath Tagore has a revealing study of this factor in his 
novel "Gora”, wherein an English child, brought up to all intents as a pure 
born, high caste brahmin, asserts unmistakably, although the true cause quite 
unknown to himself or to his companions, his racial individuality. There can 
be no gainsaying the effects of heridity or transmitted characteiistics. 
The basic physical make-up of an individual or people is entirely due to it. To 
take an example: a cow can never acquire the faculties of a human being, 
however much you may try to train it, and so too if you were to take an 
Australlian oboriginal from infancy and removing it from its original surround- 
ings, try to bring it up among higher developed children and give it all the 
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benefits of the finest educational training and upbringing, yet it will be found 
that there is a definite stage beyond which its intelligence and mental faculties 
cannot be de^^eloped, It would seem as if its mental development ceases after 
a certain stage, even though in early childhood it might be as normally intelli- 
gent as the other children among whom it were brought up. 

, Some people have an inherited aptitude for certain skills. For example 
the Sikh tarkhans (carpenters) who form a definite caste, native in the eastern 
and central districts of the Punjab, possess remarkable inherited manual 
dexterity coupled with ingenuity of mind It comes quite natural to them to 
acquire manuel skills and to find ways for doing and fabricating things. In 
both these faculties the average Jat or Khatri Sikhs, of the same districts, may 
be far inferior to them, although in respect of other faculties, they may far 
surpass. 

Sudents of genetics are well aware that deceased mental conditions such 
as the many forms of madness, mental dificiencies or criminal tendencies are 
usually heriditarily transmitted and often run together. For example, in a 
defective family, one brother or sister may be a lunatic, another a chronic 
drunkard, another a thief. Although certain individuals born from defective 
families, may to all intents seem perfectly normal, yet there is always the 
unpleasant lurking possiblility that one or other of his or her progeny may 
turn out defective. 

5. The stage of developments 

Every living being on this earth is also subject to definite stages of 
development, from its germ cell to its condition at maturity. The character of 
any individual is therefore also largely dependent on the stage of development 
it has reached. Certain faculties come only into fruition at particular stages 
of development. For example a mango seed is recognizably different from 
the plant it will become, and the young mango plant is also different from 
the mature tree, inasmuch as it cannot bear flowers and fruit. So also an 
insect may go through definite and sharply differentiated stages of development. 
First as an egg, then the developing embryo, then as a larva — its creeping 
crawling stage In this stage it is often extremely active and quite mature 
looking, and except to the initiated unrecognizabty different from the butter, 
fly or beetle or other insect it will eventually be transformed into, after it has 
remained for a certain period dormant and lifeless-seeming within a coccoon, 
while subtle transformation is taking place in its organism. It is almost as if 
it were reborn after death in a different body while utilizing the physical 
material of its previous body. 

Thus too it is with all other living beings, although the transformations as 
a result of different stages of development are not as dramatic as in the case 
of insects, yet they are no less real and distinct For example the human new 
born infant has scarcely any of faculties posessed by the fully developed adult, 
except the basic faculties of seeing, hearing, touch and sensations. And yet 
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all the complete faculties of its adult development are contained within it, only 
lying dormant for the time being, which will be unfolded later on, according to 
its age and the stage of development it attains. It is interesting to watch the 
slow and beautiful unfolding of the faculties in the human ^fant, affording as 
it does such a rich opportunity for moulding of character a\one may desire to 
do. 

We may consider a small child very intelligent for the thingsit may say 
or do, but were an older child or still more an adult to say and do the identical 
things, it would at once be considered to be an imbecile or idiot. From which 
may we not infer that imbeciles or idiots are simply individuals in whom contain 
of their normal faculties art in an arrested state of development? The greatest 
man ever born, while an infant, could never have been oTier than an infant, and 
all the amazing faculties which he came to possess later on, only came to him 
in the course of his physical development and maturity. 

From the foregoing may be perceived the importance of the condition and 
state of the physical body in its influence on the make up of character, and I 
may have to refer to it again and again in the course of this work. 

Mental and Spiritual conditions. 

I shall now take up the consideration of different mental and spiritual 
environmental factors and the manner in which they too play their part in 
governing the life and character of human beings. 

Environmental factors. 

As we may be aware every person is a creature of his environment. His 
character takes shape according to the environment he is placed in. His way 
of thinking and acting is largel}'- moulaed in accordance to the prevailing 
pattern of that of the companions he is surrounded by. It is a common truism, 
that man is known by the companv he keeps. A man’s character is moulded 
by his surroundings — mental and spiritual, — even more than by his physical 
surroundings. We all know how profoundly a person’s future character 
can be influenced by the mode of his upbringing, early companions and 
schobling. But also all through a person’s life his thoughts and actions are 
likewise moulded more or less on the general pattern of that of his companions. 
In moments of general uprising of people’s feelings and passions, he too is more 
or less effected in the same way. When many people are effected with laughter, 
he will laugh or feel like laughing. When many people are cheerful ana happy, 
so is he. When they are despondent or sad, neither can he escape the general 
contagion. When they begin to admire a person or thing, so will he. So 
universal and powerful is the effect of the environmental factor that few people 
can strike appreciable headway against it. 

We may now examine these manifestations more in detail. They may be 
divided into two catagories: (a) thought pattern and collective volition, or the 
manner in which a person is effected from day to day by his surroundings, and 
(h) force of habit: the effect of the engrained character of a person, which he 
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has acquired as a result of upbringing and training, in other words the environ- 
mental thought pattern and volitions received in an impressionable plastic 
stage of mind, and which consequently have as it were been moulded into his 
character. 

{a) Thought patterns aud collective volition. 

To illustrate the working of collective volition, let us take the example 
of the locusts, which are nothing else than the ordinary desert grasshoppers 
banded together or as it is termed, in their gregarious state. In its ordinary 
state this insect is a meek and innocent creature, but periodically conditions 
occifr, which make it possible for them to multiply enormously, Then they 
suddenly seem to take on a new and terrible character. Lik« a rapacious and 
all consuming armj^, resistless in their collective power, they start their march, 
r once had on opportunity of watching an inroad of these ert'atures, while in 
their hopper stage, that is, the iminatuie stage when the locust is not yet able 
to flv, but has to move along the ground. It was an experience never to be 
forgotten. The way in which they inarched in unison was astonishing, so close 
packed logethei were they that they appeared like a moving carpet. Simulta- 
neously, the vast horde would change their direction; it appeared as they were 
functioning not as many creatures, but as a single being, although divided into 
separate iorms. They invaded your Iioiises en-masse, arvd woe it your doors 
and windows were not tight fitting — they simply filled the rooms. Tiiey climb- 
ed the wuills, entered your courtyards and filled them too. They climbed the 
trees and swiftly and efficiently stripped them bare. They were so many of 
tliem that they appc<ired to have replaced the leaves which they had completely 
devoured They ate enormously and also made dung in enormous (piantities 
as wuis hut natural I am infoinied that in their gregarious state these locusts 
eat inan\’ times as much as m tlicir isolated state. 

Another illustration of ( ollective volition can ho found in tlie phenomenon 
of the seasonal migration of birds. Maii\' birds do not remain iii the same 
place all the year round; but migrate to warmer regions, hundreds or e\eii more 
than a thousand mile^ south, when it becomes too cold for them in one place. 
For example the wild cluck ‘murgabis’ as they are called in India, arc originally 
denizens of the mar-hlands and lakelands of Siberia, from where they fly over 
to India and other countries at the onset of the long terrible winters there. So 
also, many of the song birds come to Northern India at the onset of spring, but 
go south, when it starts getting chilly here. The migratory birds of England 
and the rest of Europe, go to Africa in the winter, returning again in the 
spring. ‘ 

These birds have no apparant means of communication, vet at a given 
time they are all seized b\’ an urge to leave their present home and fly away 
to another home, which seems to he calling a thousand miles or more away. 
Those birds do not possess a memory of events, only a memory of feelings. 
Yet all of them are collcctivtly actuated by a single tliought that they must 
fly away, and all over a country they act together on this impulse. 
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.A writer whose name I have forgotten, writing about the early years 
of the Soviet Experiment in Russia in his book * Assignment in Utopia" has 
made these observations ; — 

*‘Is it a curious intuition or telepathic flash that moves millions of simple people continents 
apart to some common action, though they have ho leadership, no contacts, no press? Again 
and again. I have seen them act— -or rather react — with amazing unanimity. 1 bus it was in the 
previous winter, when peasants separated by a thousand miles, met forcible collfctivi- 
zration in exactly the same way, by slaughtering their cows, as consistently as if they had conspir- 
ed in advance. But the hoarding of coins, less important in itself, was the clearest indication of 
this almost psychic mass consciousness'* 

I myself have witnessed a remarkable instance of the working of this col- 
lective action and thought. It was during the hectic days immidiately preceding 
and following partition in this country. The whole country m the grip of 
an epidemic of frenzied communal hatred, instinctive with murder. Just like 
a swarm of locust these people behaved— all actuated by the all-important seem- 
ing necessity of killing the muslims and looting their property. Wherever you 
went, it was the same. The whole tenor of thought and speech seemed to be 
confined to the commission of violence on the muslims. And all this was 
strangely confused with the unreasoning fear that if they did not do so, the 
muslims would exterminate them. The same or worse was happening across 
the border in Pakistan. The whole current of thought was something entirely 
palpable and ponderable. Those who could not themselves move with the flood, 
could yet sense the violence of the current, and for them it was a most distres- 
sing and depressing experience. Mahatma Gandhi cried himself hoarse pleading 
for a return to sanity, but few minded him. He then had recourse to his 
favourite expedient of expiating, a-la-Christ, for the sins of his fellow men, 
in Gandhi's case by fasting, but to no avail. People jeered at him. Gandhiji 
felt that the edifice he had so painfully and laboriously erected was tumbing 
down in hedious disorder and ruin. Life became oppressive to him and he 
wished to die rather than witness the entire ruin of his cherished plans. He got 
his wish Another fervid soul became the instrument^ and firing a couple of 
shots into the willing body of the despairing saint, made him into a martyr. 
But the most remarkable part of the whole affair was witnessed now. Over- 
night there was a complete reversion of feelings. The erstwhile madness gave 
wav to sharp remorse and a return to sanity. People realized aghast what they 
had been doing. The fever of unreasoning hatred and fear passed in the great 
sadness of the martyrdom. It was as if a veritable miracle had come to pass 
in this age of unbelief. The nation was saved in the nick of time. 

The foregoing is no doubt an extreme example of mass thinking and 
acting, and we may for convenience call this sort of phenomenon a mass psychic 
upheaval But generally although not so noticeable, mass thinking and acting 
is one of the most important aspects of human life All people are more or less 
apt to think and act according to the prevailing thought and action pattern, 
even though subsequent events might prove such a thought pattern to be a 
fallacious one, I well remember during the last world war, during the dark 
years 1941-42, every person seemed to be convinced that Britain and her allies 
were inevitably going to be defeated in the great struggle. Of all the persons with 
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whom I had happened to discuss the matter, not more than two were of 
an opposite belief. So convinced was the great and wise Mahatma Gatidhii bS 
the inevitableness of Britain’s defeat, that he refused to accept a ‘‘post-dated 
cheque of a bankrupt bank”, as he picturesquely termed Britain's olfet of full 
dominion stati s after the war, and spurning the offer, tried his hand at a little 
discreet wooing of the favours of all- conquering Japan A most wise, profound 
a^id» high souled person to whom I expressed my convection that Britain would 
after all win through, was amazed at mv want of perspicuity. Calling another 
wise and profound person to him, he remarked "look, this fellow thinks that 
Britain will win this war!”, and then they both started proving to me very 
lucidJy how untenable such a belief was. And yet, as subsequent events proved, 
all the prophets of Britain’s downfall were mistaken in their conjectures. 

Is. it also not remarkable, how fashions in clothes, of a time that has 
passed, even of only a few 3 ^ears back, appear so absurd and wanting in grace? 
while in their own day they might have been "Oh so smart and chic” and "all 
the rage" etc? When we see today, examples of the most fashionable and up- 
todate apparel of say 30-40 years ago, we cannot refrain a superior snigger. The 
reason why such apparel were esteemed in their 6wn time but not now is, that 
their appreciation was due to a prevailing current of thought, and when cut 
off from that particular current, we are able to view them objectively, and as 
is usual in the way of ephermal fashions^ their want of true grace becomes 
apparent. The reason why we find the apparel of ancient Greece still 
beautiful, is that they possess an intrinsic merit and beauty in themselves, 
which do not need the aid of a sort of mass hypnotism to make them appear 
beautiful. 

Different nations have aquired different generic characteristics'which may 
be termed their national character. This national character which I have 
referred to previously under the heading of geographic conditions is really more 
due to the ev^olved thought pattern of a nation, country or locality than as the 
result of geographical conditions. As we have seen already the effect of this 
national character is so significent that it stamps the features in a distinctive 
manner. Other people who go and stay with them for some time, especially 
during the formative period of their lives, like students who go for study, acquire 
this stamp likewise and retain it for the rest of their lives. For example, an 
Indian educated in England can in many cases imidiately be distinguished from 
an American educated, from the •distinctive facial expression that he has 
acquired. 

A people's national character is of an abiding nat\ire but its development 
and evolution can also be more or less clearly traced, and the part played by 
individual personalities in shaping such national character is also more or less 
clearly indicated. For example the national character of the people of the 
U.S A can be ascribed back to the sturdy, sober, industrious Pilgrim Fathers, 
the fiercely freedom loving Red Indians, the variety and richness of nature’s 
gifts bestowed on that country, the personalities of Washington, Lincoln, What- 
man and a host of other devoted toilers who gave of their souls in the service 
of their beloved land and fellow beings. 
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Even more than America, Britain has devaloped a great national chrracler. 
It is remarkable to an objective observer, the manner in which' these people 
are imbued with an innate patriotism There seams to be hardly any English- 
man who will fail his country in the hour of her need. An Englisliinan, go 
where he may, yet his devotions remain tied up with his home country. Foi 
example, no Englishman hasecer carved out a separate kingdom for himself in 
another country, except the lone exception of the first English Raja of Sara^vsiik, 
and this too was the result of a puie fluke. Ail the ultimate endeavour of an 
Englishman abroad is to further the honour and glory of his mother country. 
Personal advantage and personal glory only come afterward-.. Rare is the 
Englishman who would betray his country for any consideration. How different 
it IS from the national character here in India, where considerations of personal 
advantage always come first. Consideration of the ad /antage of Ins country 
if it ever arises, is very secondar}’ except in rare c'ases Perhaps almost 
quite as rare as there arc potential traitors in England Self advantage here i.s- 
the prime consideration. Witness the amazing spectacle of so many of our 
erstwhile patriots of liberation now working feverishly to .secere money and 
advantages for themselves by fair means or foul— mostly by foul means. With 
the example of the highest placed before them, is it any wonder that the rank 
and file do likewise. Everyone seeming intent only on doing good to himself. 
The result of all this self advantaging is conceivable and apparant. Althougli 
untold wealth is being spent on works intended for public benefit, and we hear 
any amount of great and in.spiring talk of what wonderful things are going to 
be done, the allround selfishness and self-seeking makes it impossible for these 
great expectations to fructify. The nation’s net economic condition seems to be 
daily growing from bad to wor.->e. In spite of the tremendous talk, spendings 
and seeming activity of the grovV-more-food campaign for example, more and 
more food has ev'ery year to b' imported from abroad. The all prevailing 
selfishness is the real cmprit. From the lowly agriculturist to the higlust 
placed administrator, witn a v.^y few honourable exceptions, all are subject 
to its fell sway. 

Is it therefore to be wondered at, that we have almost consistently been 
the slaves of some foreigner or other, and unless we can alter our national 
character for the better we arc bound very soon to revert to .sla\'ery again. ? 
No one has been able to enslave the people of England for the last 800 years 
and more, though so many have tried theii; utmost — Hitler the last of them all. 
Even those of their own sovereigns, who tried to enslave their people to 
their will. Iiave had to face defeat — the national character or as I would term 
it the general pattern of thought would not tolerate such. 

It is not my intention to decry my own people and praise the Englishmen 
or Americans, nor do I wish to imply that the Englishman or American is a fine 
fellow, while the Indian is a rotten one. I just want to emphasise the natural 
results of prevalent thought patterns. The gener.il thought patterns can be 
altered but not easily. In fact the thought pattcins arc always in tin; process 
of change, as we can easily observe from the changes in fashion from year to 
year. But tremendous amount of endeavour and self-sacrifice has to be put in 
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to effect any considerable change in a nation's prevailing thought pattern 
for the better. 

The more observation and thought we bestow on the matter the more 
astonishing do we find the extent to which people are subject to their mental 
environment, or thought patterns as I have been terming it. Even the greatest 
and •noblest of men are subject to this subservience. Witness the behaviour 
of David the Hebrew king and prophet. He was undeniably one of the finest, 
noblest and most gifted of men. Yet he too was guilty of most unjustifiably 
cruel and reprehensible actions. Witness his wanton massacre of an inoffending 
people in Samuel 27, and his forcibly taking another man's wife and having her 
husband slain, just because he was king who had power to do and get what he 
wanted. He desired the woman and did not wish to be reminded by sight of 
her husband that she formerly had belonged to another man. But essentially 
David was not to blame for these doings which revolt our feelngs. He lived 
in an age when such things were the normality. Every one did likewise. The 
whole world in those days did and thought in much the same manner, and consi- 
dered such perfectly jnstifiable and good. The law of the jungle was the law 
of man, He who had the power used it ruthlessly for his own advantage. A 
conquering people savagely plundered the vanquished, burnt their towns carried 
their able bodied men into slavery, appropriated their young women and killed 
as many of the rest as they could or felt inclined to. Everywhere it was 
considered that this was the proper and meritorious thing to do. Such was 
the prevaling thought pattern of those days. Very few people realise to what 
extent the reclamation from the law of the jungle has been the work of two 
men — Gautama Buddha and Jesus Christ. Prior to them, humanity, benevo- 
lence, mercy and humility were unknown virtues, which nobody knew of, much 
less practiced. These two persons were responsible for changing the thought 
pattern of the world in these respects. They first ushered in the new thought 
pattern and mankind slowly came to realise that such was a better and more 
satisfactory way than the law of the jungle. Of course, there have been rever- 
sions to cruelty and jungle law in all subsequent history even to this day. But 
the idea and ideal is there always, which in the darkest days keeps shedding its 
radiance, sometime no doubt dim and flickering, but never snuffed out entirely. 
We can always find the glimmering light to which to return to or come to 

Thus too, all other changes in thought patterns are due to the labours 
and strivings of their originators. Always it is a hard task to alter the existing 
thought pattern. For is it not the whole structure of thought which has to be 
modified to fit in the new thought pattern ? Ali along the inertia of the existing 
thought patterns grimly resists any new intrusion. Subsequently, we may be 
surprised why people did not at once accept .such self-evident and reasonable 
ideas. But it never has been so. The more worthwhile and ennobling the 
change the more difficult of ushering it in, has it always been. Such is the law 
of life All the pioneers of thought, have had a hard struggle to get their new 
conceptions accepted And curiously but also significantly, the greatest 
resistance comes from the quarters which have made a .sort of speciality of the 
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subject matter of the innovation. Darwin's theory of evolution of species was 
hotly denounced and vehemently resisted by all the eminent naturalists of the 
day. Today we laugh at the stupidity and want of perspicuity of all those 
experts. But they were not stupid or dull. They were just cieatures of their 
time and subject to the prevailing thought patterns of their circle. The new 
thought pattern threatened to destroy the whole comfortable thought pattern 
they had lived with all the-r lives. It was an inv'ading, alien thought, henceut 
was to be resisted with all the fo ce at their command. The bitter feelings 
that were aroused and the regular intellectual warfare that ensued, before the 
new conception finally won through, are a matter of history To me it is asto- 
nishing that the greatest, wisest and most clear-sighted Englishman of his age, 
and perhaps the second greatest Englishman of all history — Thomas Carlyle, 
was a fervid denouncer of the new conception of evolution. From which fact 
I draw a conclusion: That we are not to accept unquestionably all that a great 
man has said, be he the greatest man who ever trod earth, and however much 
we may revere him and acknowledge truth of what he said. No one is infalliable. 
To some extent at least every person born in this world, may he even be the 
greatest of the prophets, is subject to, and influened by the existing thought 
patterns. This reservation need not in an}" way lessen our reverence and admi- 
ration for the objects of our greatest veneration, nor need it make us feel supe- 
rior to them, inasmuch as we considej something which they have said, is not 
entirely correct. It is a foolish person, who finding a slight flaw in the object 
of his veneration, feels that his whole world is crashing down upon his head, and 
in despairing and destructive rage turns upon his erstw'hile idol, and from an 
idolaterous person becomes an atheist, or takes on some other idolatery which 
he blindly embraces because it has not the particular flaws which he discovered 
in his former idol. We should reverantly accept wherever we find truth and 
beauty, and make allowance for or ignore the flaws which often accompany such 
truth and beauty. 

To trace back the important phases in the evolution of thought to their 
original initiators would be worthwhile and highly instructive, but quite beyond 
the scope of the present work I believe, although I have not seen it, that 
Will Durant has done something of the sort in his monumental work “The His. 
tory of Philosph}'’". What I want to stress is that every important thought has 
had its specific initiator, and that the bringing forth of any new thought has 
been travail which may be compared to the. throes of a woman giving birth to a 
child. Every thought is therefore in a way an act of creation, which subsequent- 
ly goes in to mingle with the existing thought ocean to form an indissoluble 
part and parcel of it 

Mass Psychic upheaval 

The flaming up of murderous communal feelings and of its reaction which 
occured in India in 1947, and which I have referred to earlier in this chapter is 
an illustration of what I seek to imply by the expression 'mass psychic uphea- 
val’. This is a kind of phenomenon which has often been instrumental in shap- 
ing the course of history. The peculiarity of this lies in the production of an 
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overwhelming current of emotions which carry away great masses of people, all 
actuated by the same thoughts and emotions and acting much as if they were 
a single entity, many.limbed, like a swarm of locust. A fierce battle in progress 
induces much the same condition. The course of the great French Revolution 
towards the end of the eighteenth century is another outstanding example, and 
particulary the storming of the Bastille. Emotions aroused to white heat, aided 
by •sound and fury succeeded in overcoming this impregnable citadel. 

The great leaders of men of all ages have had their success largely because 
they learnt how to induce, direct and utilise this phenomenon of mass psychic 
uphaaval. All. Gandhi ji’s campaignings for the liberation of India, utilised 
this technique of harnessing the force of mass emotions. Even his death was 
directed towards the same end. 

Hitler was another master of inducing and directing the mass emotions of 
men— his astonishing > career is recent history. And so too was Churchill 
during the critical war years. The whole British nation recognises how much 
it has owed to Churchill for the spirit infused by him in facing and finally over- 
coming the fearful odds arrayed against them. And so also with all the other 
great leaders of men. They have achieved their success largely because they 
were able to direct the emotions and thoughts of men en-masse. 

The spread of the great religions is another example of the working of 
mass psychic upheaval; although they were not in the manner of a sudden flood, 
which subsides likewise, but rather as a slow-growing river, gradually acquiring 
force and volume, flowing on in beneficient majesty through grateful lands. 
Gautama Buddha, who as far as our knowledge goes, was the first of the great uni- 
versal world teachers, was intensely dissatisfied with the prevalent concep- 
tions and ways of behaviour of mankind ; with the distressing prevalence of 
sorrow and sin, and the infliction of suffering and violence by man on man. 
Was there no better way for mankind ? The sensitiveness of his feelings and 
his all embracing sympathies, made the sufferings and sorrows of those whom 
he observed his own. Combined with the force, intensity and mental concentra- 
tion with which he consumed himself in his endeavour to discover the ultimate 
causes of sorrow and sin — and their attendants, violence, lust and the passions — 
finally enabled him after years of mental travail to pierce the veil of life, in a 
dazzling burst of illumination, tp discover its underlaying principle — that of 
cause and effect, action and reaction, in the vortex of which living beings are 
caught and made to appear again and again in this world of mattt r, taking on 
forms and personalities in accordance with the actions committed previously, 
and so suffer sorrows and joys, pleasures and afflictions, in the strict measure 
of pieviouslyx:ommitted actions. Sorrows and afflictions can be eliminated by 
love and kindness towards fellow-beings and all living creatures. Goodness and 
kindness will beget further goodness and kindness, and by becoming the univer- 
sal rule, can altogether eradicate all suffering, sorrow and sin. So ran his grandly 
simple formula and the flame of goodness he lighted, did become a universal 
benign radiance for this land and others too. His teachings and the institutions 
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he originated, moulded the teachings and institntions of Christianity and what- 
ever is best in Hinduism too. They are the inspiration of thinkers and huma- 
nists all over the world even today. 

Because of the hitherto unknown human sympathies, his emphasis on 
the equality of man, his simple and benign teachings, his personality, his entire 
honesty and the clarity and purity of his vision, coupled with the profound 
spiritual solace and satisfaction which the following of his path afforded-j-the 
cult of Buddhism soon came to exert an immense and universal influence such 
as the teachings of no other teacher, prior to him or succeeding him ever enjoy- 
ed. In course of time, there arose a tremendous thought flood, in the current 
of which all the peoples of the world who were in near or distant proximity, 
were drawn into. Practically the whole of the continents of Asia came under 
his spell and remained so far many centuries. In a very large area of the conti- 
nent, it has persisted and is still a potent factor in the life of the people living 
therein; but his calm, passionless philosophy did not agree with the restless, 
individualistic genius of the Aryan race, and so in India and the western coun- 
tries, his influence gradually waned. 

In spite of the great teachers wonderful humanity, universality, benignity, 
wisdom and the unsurpassed clearness of his all-searching mental vision, never- 
theless he ignored or paid insufiicient attention to some of the basic needs of the 
human being, which arise out of the natural constitution and the common 
heritage of created life, as is found on this earth The human being is first 
and foremost a creature of the senses, which no amount of abstract contempla- 
tion and the exercise of the reason can entirely eradicate. Also the Buddhist 
way did not offer much scope for aesthetic enjoyment and appreciation. And 
also, although roundly condemning mortification of the flesh and the senses, 
and advocating a middle path*, Gautama Buddha gave the highest preference 
to an ascetic, sense curbed life, free from physical fetters. 

I have given the example of the spread of Buddhism in some detail, 
because it was perhaps the first time in human history of the occurance of a 
great wave of benign thought, which was the first radical change of tliought 
current from the old thought currents which had been handed down to man 
as a heritage of the evolution of animal life. The new thought current was 
that of thought, unencumbered by the physical nature: the exercise of unfettered 
reason, and kindness and mercy to all living beings. In short it was the inception 
of "‘humanity" ‘ as we understand by the term today. We can also take a 
lesson from its gradual but tremendous success and also from its subsequent 
decline in many countries. Unlike thought floods which have their rise in pas- 
sions and emotions, gathering together and rushing on in all. engulfing flood and 
passing away also as suddenly, the Buddhist thought current and the Christian 
which followed it, arose imperceptibly and gradually and 6nly slowly and 
painfully gathered volume and force during the course of centuries. 


**'A life given to pleasures, devoted to pleasures and lusts: this is degrading, sensual, 
vulgar, ignoble and profitless; and a life given to mortification: this is painful, ignoble and 
profitless.” Mahavagga, 1. 6,7. 
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As a singular and significent example of the potent effect of sharply 
focussed mass thought, a spiritiia* experience of the anther, Dr. A. J. Cronin 
related in his article ‘‘Sermon from the Snows" (appearing in the Reader’s Di- 
gest April 1939)*, may be cited. In it he relates, how while holidaying in Switzer, 
land in 1939 (a little before the War broke) he went to a little church, perched 
amidst the snow-encrusted pinnacles of the Alps, to where he had been taken 
by a friend, for a Sunday sermon. 

The sermon, delivered in German, was in a tongue which Dr. 
Cronin happened to be entirely ignorant. Yet he relates, as the preacher’s 
discourse took shape, despite his utter ignorance of the language, he fell uncon- 
sciously under some strange and mystic spell, He caught one word: Christus. 
And one other Fuhrer. And then, as by a breath, the scene dissolved, church 
and ongregation vanished. He saw suddenly, and with a stabbing clarity, 
th(i countries of the earth and the pestillence that lay upon them. He Saw 
the great dictator states, controlled by one hand, one voice, deifying the doc- 
trine of blood and iron He saw the great democracies, sleek with good living, 
jealous of their vast posessions, fearful lest some vandal's hand should rob them 
of their gains. 

He saw wheat burned by the million bushel in one corner of the globe 
while in another thousands of human creatures went hungry for lack o! bread 
He saw everywhere the blind surges of mankind, the frightened rushes hither 
and thither searching for security, the restless plunges into momentary p’easure, 
the fevered striving for material gain. And over all, amidst the sound of jazz 
and the chink of coins, he saw the omnipresent ghastly dread, the approaching 
spectre of self-created doom. 

In this manner his vision unfolded the whole panorama of a world sel fifth 
and mad, swayed by the powers of darkness, rushing towards general conflaga- 
ration. He realised how fatuous and futile were the explanations advanced by 
human ingenuity for all the rending unrest and misery of the world : The 
talk of economic stress, of boom and slump and the rest. If was now acutely 
clear to him that the real reason was that man had forgotten his Creator and 
His eternal verities and in their stead had substituted homage to inherited 
tradition, a myth, a means of a convenient oath, or even a bland hypocricy. 
The only hope for mankind he now -^aw, lay in going back to a living faith in 
God and Christ and to the ‘imple and beautiful truths he had taught ; 
To live dtceiitly in the light of heaven and ones fellow men. To 
love ones ndgbbours, to be toUrant. charitable humble. To recollect that life as 
we know it is but a fragment of eternity. 

In this way his thoughts ran on. And quite suddenly, he felt a shock, 
and the Svvift flow of his thoughts was interrupted. With a wrencli that was 
almost physical he. came back to earth and saw that tlie prcacluT had at that 
moment come to the end of his sermon. 
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When he came out of the church and wended his way down to the village, 
he related to his companion the full account of his striking meditation. As he 
concluded his companion faced him in stark bewilderment. ' But don’t you 
realise ! he almost gasped. "That, word for word, was the pastor’s sermon.” 

Dr. Cronin does not seem to have^realised the true import of his astonish- 
ing experience. He probably attributed it to some mystic and incomprehen- 
sible near-miracle. It was not so It was simply an example of the effect 
mass thought focussed to high intensity, so that even without the help of a 
knowledge of the language in which those thoughts were given physical expres- 
sion to draw him into the* thought stream, the focussed intensity of it, 
aided no doubt by the writers sensitive and trained receptiveness, caused t|im 
to enter fully into it and follow it to its culmination. 

Thought waves are like radio waves floating about in the aether^ All 
manner of thought waves are being radiated all the time. In fact every person 
is a transmitting station. The thought waves are all there; but the audible 
reception comes from the receiver. One can tune in to certain waves to the 
exclusion of others. The factor which assist us in picking up the various waves 
are the faculties of sight, hearing, smell and touch. These are the usual aids 
to timing in At the same time an amount of unconcious reception is always 
going on even without the aid of these receiving mediums, but in an uncons- 
cious, vague way which is hardly ever realised. 

The analogy between thought and radio waves can also be carried on a 
stage further. Thought waves like radio waves can also be set down and record- 
ed in a permanent form — in the shape of writings, books and recorded speech. 
Of a number of persons reading the same recorded thought and with equal 
knowledge of the language and intelligence, one may entirely fail to be drawn 
into the original thought stream, one very partially and coloured by his own 
thought pattern or the prevailing patterns of his circle, while another 
may be completely drawn into the original thought stream of the author. 
The reading, seeing and hearing of such a person is a constant source of revela- 
tion and experience. To one, the chance reading of a book or even a passage 
may change the entire course of his subsequent life while another may read 
the same book or passage a thousand times without the effect of a hairs breath. 

Recorded words, mu.sic or pictures are not thoughts in themselves, but 
are aids to tuning in to thoughts, so that others may be enabled to have a 
listening in to those thoughts Thoughts in themselves are quite palpable 
substances, but of another "dimension" so to say, than that ol our physical, 
corporeal existence, and we are always influenced by our thought surroun- 
dings, but in a way that is not perceptible and articulate to our physical senses. 
The existence of such influence is therefore usually denied or ignored. But 
when these thoughts are translated for the benefit of the physical senses, 
into articulate manner of thought bv means of speech, the printed 
words, music, painting, sculpture etc., they become physically apprehendable 
to the strict extent of the receptivity of the person on the receiving end. 
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the nature of thought 

Thought may be said to be of two kinds: Articulate aud inarticulate. 
If we try to examine the nature of our thoughts we find that we think by the 
aid of word> and in the language we are used to. It is as if our thoughts are 
being spoken within us, which our minds ear is continually listening to. We 
however also think in term? of images of sight and smell and the sensation of 
tou^h. We may imagine that we see delicious sweets or delicious smells or a 
beautiful woman or th^ feelings of cold or heat or pain or pleasure, and then 
our thinking can bi witho it articulate words but still in a physically articulate 
manner by the aid of visual, smell, touch, and other nervous sensations. These 
are all different manners of physically articulate thinking. But there is also 
anotner manner of thinking no less real and needing not the aid of articulate 
images of sight, hearing, smell, touch etc., although in actual life they are asso- 
ciated more or less .with these . various articulations. Tims may we feel love, 
hate or jealousy towards a person. In such cases we can think entirely without 
words but we may also take the assistance of words or the sense images in 
association with our purely inarticulate thoughts of love, hate, jealousy, fear, 
gladness, sorrow, joy, exultation etc. Thus we may say that we clothe those 
inarticulate, non-phvsical thoughts in the raiment of physical thinking involving 
the various physical sensations. In this way also are all our thoughts. In fact 
all the various ernotmns are non-physical formless thoughts of lower order, 
whicJi although non. physical and formless themselves, are yet closely associated 
with our physical earthly existence, and have been the result of parallel evolu- 
tion alongside with the physical evolution of earthly life. 

The higher orders of formless thoughts are the appreciation of beauty, the 
comprehension of the essence of things, the appreciation of pure reason, the 
appreciation of pure love and compassion, and an appreciation of the im- 
manence of the universal soul and of a unified order of creation. These may 
be said to be some of the higher orders of formless thoughts, which more or less 
adequately or inadequately are translatable into articulate physical thoughts 
and images 

In every tliought there is a substratum, which is its motivation and essen- 
ce, of imagc’ess non-physical thoughts which is then clothed with or invested 
with phy•^ical form bv our physically evolved brain, and thus the thought 
assumes form to us and becomes translatable in a physical manner bv us to 
others 

The practice of yoga and samadlii, particularly the ninnkalpa s imadlii, 
is nothing but the endeavour to attain the unalioved non-physical thought 
while still in our physical existence and consciousness. It is an endeavour to 
make the conscious mind enter into the domain of the non-phvsical existence* 
By long and intense application and practice, some degree of success is v{ ry 
likely and it probab'y too is an interesting experience, yet its utility is question- 
able, since the experience is usually very inadequately translated to the phy. 
sical senses and thus to a large extent is lost or badly mutilated when the 
practicer of such samadhi endeavours to communicate his experir nee to others. 
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Thus we see that our physical corporal thought apparatus clothes all 
thoughts coming within its compass with some sort of physical vestment of 
words, images or other physical appreciable sensations, in order that it may pro- 
perly cogitiate such thoughts and communicate to other physical beings like 
itself. But it must clearly be realised that these physical mental vestments 
are not the thoughts in themselves. Without the presence of the underlying 
incorporate thoughts there can be no thought proper. Just as without the in- 
ner soul the most perfectly formed body h?is no meaning — just lifeless dead 
form and image. Without the presence of the underlying thought the mental 
words and images become a lifeless jumble or an inanimate dance of images, 
galvanised into action by extraneously derived impetus Other borrowed 
thoughts may take the p’a:e of the original thought, pressed into servic'e to 
fill in the vacuum, while the real original thought may be entirely absent. As 
an example of the absence of the real tho ight while in the midst of .all the 
physical oitwarJ firm of those thoughts, I may cite Dr. Trump ff’s translation 
of the Granth Sahib, the collected compilation of the Sikh Gurus or teachers, 
of which the Japaji translated in this work form^ the first chapter. This emi- 
nent oriental ssholar was assigned the task of translating into English the 
Granth— the Sikh scripture, by the Secretary of State for India in 1870. This 
he effected after 7 years tremendous toil. But he absolutely failed to enter 
into the original thought stream of the work even with all the constant and 
intimate association with it for seven whole years. He was an honest and 
concentious worker. I cannot impute any delibeiate dishonesty or untruth 
to him. But see what his considered opinion of the Granth amounts to: 

the Granth as regards its contents is perhaps the most shallow and 

empty book that exists in proportion to its size. ..jumbling together of what- 
ever came to hand without any judicious selection, the Granth has become an 
extremely incoherent and weariesome book, the few thoughts and ideas that 
it contains, being repeated in endless variation, which for the greater part is 
nothing but a mere jingling of words." How true! without appreciation of the 
underlying thought currents, how could the poor translator enter the magic 
treasure ^tore that is the Granth — the ^most precious mine of thoughts that 
anywhere exists. Without appreciation of the real thoughts underhung, the 
Granth could be nothing for him but a * mere jingling of words." 

When I first read the works of Shakespeare some thirty years ago, I did 
so with great interest and relish and with a lively appreciation of their masterly 
manner of execution and delineations of the characters depicted. But when I 
have taken up any of his works lately the effect is overpowering Shakespeare 
emerges from my prevous conception of him as a masterly playwright and 
observer of character, into one fit to take his place among the great prophets. 
All his plays are nothing but the outward expression of his tremendous grappl- 
ing.with the problem of existence : of joy and sorrow, sin and suffering, infliction 
and retribution, the conflict of the emotions — in short of the whole drama of 
human existence. 

Like Gautama Buddha, he grappled with the problem with the full inten- 
sity of his great soul. In his dramas he lays bare the epic struggle. His won- 
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derful mental sensitiveness made him overpoweringly concious of the inner 
feelings, thoughts and emotions of those whom he observed. His own ordered 
and reason loving soul allowed him no rest until he discovered some order and 
design under all this jumble of emotions, sorrows, sins, joys, killings, violence, 
retributions that he saw all-around him. In all his plays this striving to dis- 
cover the underlying order is evident. He grapples with and tries to find a 
^ ^lution for all the problems confronting him. Even without the benefit of 
modern psychological discoveries, his basic insight into human character is 
immeasurably superior to any psychologist of today and in his delineation of it 
and in his mastery of language to describe it, he has no equal anywhere. To 
trj^ to compare' Kalidasa to Shakespeare, as most scholars in India are fond of 
doing, seems to me to be asacriledge. 

• To an even greater degree when I first took up a study of Spinoza in my 
youth, I was badly stumped by it. In spite of long and painful pondering, 
his words failed to evoke any thoughts for a long time. I read up his words 
over and over again literally hundreds of times, and even although I under- 
stood the language and tlie meanings of the words all right, I was unable to 
enter into the thoughts at first. I spent weeks poring over the first two or 
three pages alone and only very gradually and painfully some inkling of 
thoughts, began to filter through my dull and unreceptive mind. This very 
gradually became changed to wonder ana ]oy when slowly I was drawn more 
and more into the thought stream of the great thinker — the man whom Novalis 
the German philosopher has called the *‘God intoxicated man " I was unabled 
to enter a little into the intoxication. Under his dull and prosy mathematical 
language, what depth, strength, profoundity of feeling and thought and ecs- 
tasy, does not lie hidden. What quiet and comprehensive understanding. 
Almost one feels as if a Shakespeare had retired within himself to digest the 
result of his m iltifarious observations and experiences. 

Thus too has been my experience with Walt Whitman the American poet. 
When first I read his ‘‘Leaves of Gras^," it appeared but senseless jargon and 
bombast, conveying no clear-cut and worthwhile thoughts But when some 
two years back I took up the book again, the reading of it was a revelation 
and a spiritual experience of the highest order. It was as if I was caught in 
tremendous tornado vortices of thought, and spiralled up in an instant to 
dizzy hights. I discovered for. the first time how much akin he was to Guru 
Nanak. His apparently uncouth language was vibrant with thought, and 
the language itself w’hich on first sight appeared uncouth, hid the most comple- 
te mastery of it, second only to Sheskpeare's. The horizon of his mental vision 
appeared almost limitless and his mind unhampered by the little inhibition 
of time and space, goodness or badness, piety and impiety. In every thing he 
sees the hand of the great Creator of All. Like Nanak who came before him 
he is a tnie bard of the multiformity of creation. Nothing to him is hateful 
or despicable. The sordid and the beatific, he treats of both and views them 
in their true perspective. There is no denunciation in him, just supreme un- 
derstanding and sy^mpathy. 
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In striking contrast has been my experience with the Bhagwat Gita, in 
which Lord Krishna — God incarnate — bestows the supreme knowledge on his 
favoured desciple Arjuna, on the eve of the great battle of the Mahabharata. 
When I first read it, it was a great revelation to me. I was confronted with 
dazzling thoughts The secret of existence seemed to be laid bare herein. The 
searching mind was put at rest. There would be no more mental strife and 
diflSculty. The mind would be calm and at peace, devoided of all attachment 
to the fruit of action But as I afterwards discovered to my cost and distress, 
the world was not a theoretician’s paradise, but a dire reality, of which every 
aspect and difficulty has to be tackled individually. There was no cure-all 
nostrum, all-applicable. When I now take up the Bhagwat Gita, it is wonder- 
ful no longer. It does not give rise to a coherent, unified stream of thought. 
To m'i now it is but a pseudo-profound, incoherent, mongrel jumble of Buddhi- 
sm, Upanishadian metaphysics and ethics, with a dash of Christian mysticism 
added for spice, which acts a sort of hypnotic for undeveloped minds. How 
different it is to the meditations of Marcus Aurelius, which like the Bhagwat 
Gita exalts the ideal of duty. These Meditations -have been wrung out of a 
soul in the battle of real life and not just put together in the laboratory of a 
theoretician. Instead of the pseudo-profoundity of the Bhagwat Gita, here 
there is true profoundity. Here is a man who has obtained an authentic 
vision of the eternal verities. I would recommend to the earnest and struggling 
enquirer to stow away his Bhagwat Gita, and take up Marcus Aurilius’ medita. 
tions. He may find therein what he .‘^eeks. 

We have thus considered the effects of thought patterns and collective 
volition on life on earth, particularly human life, and may now briefly consider 
the effect of the force of habit. 


Force of Habit 

Habit is nothing but the accummulated impress of thought patterns as 
affecting a person's manner of thought and actions. By the aid of habit, 
actions and thoughts become automatic or semi automatic. Habit saves a lot 
of conscious thought and exertion. The automatic part of the brain which has 
been taught the various operations to complete a particular thought or action 
cycle, goes on automatically performing them in the manner in which it has 
been pre-set Just as is the wav of procedure of modern planned production. 
The first time a ne*w article is to be manufactured, a lot of planning and prepa- 
ration has to be given to it First the design is prepared and a model or several 
experimental models individually prepaied and tested, until a design is finally 
decided upon. Thereafter, detailed blueprints aie prepared, the necessary 
michine tools are got together, special machine tools devised and prepared 
for specific operations n quired in the various processes of manufacture. Jigs, 
dies and patterns are prepared according to exact measurement for interchang. 
ability. The best due of operations is devised and set up for mass production 
and at last after long and laborious preparator)'^ work, the article is able to go 
into mass production. Thei rafter the turning out of the article becomes 
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largely automatic, and abundant and rapid production is the result. 
This is ju'^t the utility of liabit. Rapid and expeditious work with the 
minimum of effort. The better planned and designed the original lay-out 
and machinery, the better and more efficient is the result to be expected. 
This is the proper function of education — to inculcate and instil good habits. 
Bad or improperly designed habits become the bane of a person for the 
resj of his life, pist as bad designing in the original plan of manufacture 
or defective machine tools will spoil the entire subsequent production. 

The instilling of good habits during the plastic years of childhood 
is r^ow recognised to be at least as impoj tant a function of education as 
the gaining of knowledge. This is called building up of character; for 
what is character but the sum total of ingrained well rooted habits ? Of 
this more later on. It is not my p irpose here to write a treatise on education. 
There are already so many excellent books on the subject by people much 
abler than I; and tliTe would be no piint in setting down information 
which could easily be had elsewhere. In passing however I would like to 
make a suggestion. 

The most valuable kind of education would be to instil in mind a habit 
of constantly being on the alert for thinking out for oneself in terms of 
clear-cut and distinct thoughts in conjugation with exact observation. Not 
to shiik the trouble of thinking, and of following up one’s thoughts, or to 
abandon them because they happen to be not in conformity with tlie accepted, 
prevalent thought patterns or direcfly conflicting with the dictums drawn 
up by those whose words we have been taught to accept without question. 
To accept onlv what clear reason will allow our minds to accept, but at 
the same time to avoid intel'cct lal arrogance and conceit, which arrogance 
and conceit itself is a bar to c'ear thinking. In short to instil a habit of 
independence of thought together with humility and a constant endeavour 
to learn from the thoughts of others. 

From early ) ears a child's tliinking must not be stifled, but on the other 
hand relentlessly urged on, and a liabit of clear thinking persistently instiled. 
The chi’d must be taught to ask for and accept only what clear reason 
will admit. If the instructor cannot give a clear answer, let him say so 
without constraint Let him not endeavour to be considered an infallible 
oracle. Let the instructor avoid irftellectual conceit and superiority complex. 
Let him be but a humble votary of truth, and the pupil will leain to be 
likewise 

The child must be tncouryged to discover for itself the causes of things. 
Not to relv on ready made thoughts and solutions of perplexing problems. 
The solutions that a child discovers tor itself must be subjected to a close 
analysis by his instructor, and whenever there are flaws of reasoning 
or observation they should be pointed out. In this wav a habit may be 
formed, that an / unanswered problem will become a pinprick and a challenge 
^:to the ordered mind, coining up again and again for answer, and be put 
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back for the time being, as many times, if no reasonable answer be forthcoming. 
It may be years before a satisfactory solution is found, and then the discovery 
will indeed be joyful. It may well happen that many an obstinate proble'm' 
may remain unsolved during a person's lifetime, but even so, there is no 
reason to give up hope and constant attempt. Any problem persistently 
tackled is bound to have a solution^ discovered sooner or later. If one person 
fails in tKe attempt to find the solution, another or another or anotner 
will ultimately find it, gathering up the threads where his predecessor has 
left off. 

And above all, the child must learn not to to be carried away by 

the influence of mass thoughts, emotions and passions but to be able to 

behold everything in its true perspective. Not in the common manner to 
indulge in praising and condemnation, bat seek to understand all persons 
jand things. Praising and condemnation is the result of imperfect and befudd- 
led thinking and unreflectingly following the thoughts, emotions and passions 
of others. 

Such a kind of training of the child is by no means easy today. One 

may have to search far and wide before it would be possible to gather 

together a handful of instructors with fhe ability and the emancipated and 
untrammelled minds to take up the child along these lines: Those whose minds 
are clear of the junk heaps of erroneous and hazy thoughts. But it would be 
a worthwhile task to collect such together, and with the most intellectually 
brilliant children available as raw material to start a new kind of school Such 
a school might well become the leaven by which the age of unfettered reason 
might be ushered into the world. But in the meantime even if it were not 
possible to start a definite school along these lines, yet everyone, be he teacher 
or parent who feels the need and utility of such training of mind, might strive 
in his or her individual sphere as far as practicable to instil the principle of clear, 
unfettered thinking into the minds of the children in his or her charge, and to 
concentrate particularly on a few, the most promising, who are most likely to 
take advantage of such training. 

R 'ciprocal Life and A ctions. 

To understand and properly appreciate the pattern of life as lived on 
this earth it is most essential* to delve into the background of the subject — 
its evolution and the intricacies of reciprocal behaviour, together with other 
factors affecting its life and development. It is only when we have a tolerably 
clear picture of the causes of things happening as they do, in the case of living 
beings, can we usefully and effectively start the synthesis of better human 
of better human relationships. 
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To do this r propose to examine the reasons why beings act they do. 
Why they hate kill, injure, pain or otherwise harm others in multifarious ways? 
Why they exact subservience from others, forcing them to do their behests; 
despoil or exploit others for their own selfish ends, careless of what suffering 
they cause? Also why they also love, cherish, endeavour to please, serve or 
otherwise benefit others^ Why do they become slaves of others, surrendering 
, tp them their will, becoming whiling or unwilling tools for some one else’s glory 
or gratification, or otherwise allow themselves to be exploited by others? Also 
the whv and wherefore of all injustices, miseries and tyrannies ? Is it because 
the Universe is fortuitous, chaotic, without intelligent design ? Or because it 
is .the other way round— tiiat nothing happens without adequate cause. That 
reaction following action is the unalterable law. That the Universe has an 
intelligent design, in which the smallest thing has its proper place, and where 
instCffd of injustice and chaos, there is eternal justice and order. And if it is 
so, to endeavour to discover something of this design— of its order and justice, 
so that we mav learn therefrom and strive to utilize this knowledge for the 
benefit of mankind. 

These things unlike things of the ordinarv jdiysical world of matter are 
however not weighable, measurable or computable in .i jihysical way. They 
have concern with the spirit — impalpable, unw'eighable — if there is such a thing 
as the spirit; in alliance with and manifested through the physical world of 
'living beings with palpable, measurable bodies and actions. 

Scientists, striving to delve into the secrets of physical matter, physica 
life or physical forces, after a careful study of actual observable facts, record and 
analyse such observed facts and phenomena, and finally arrive at or deduce a 
theory of cause and functioning. Such theory they then put to test in different 
sets of conditions to see if it is applicable in other conditions appertainable also? 
If after exhaustive tests it is found to be so, it is generally accepted as a true 
theory; or at least as a practicable, workable theory. Although there may be 
some lingering doubts as to the entire conectness of such a theory, yet because 
it answers to all the observed or most of the actual conditions observed, it is 
accepted as a working theory, until a better one can be discovered. 

In dealing with matters concerning the spirit, which can not be measured, 
computed or otherwise ascertained except in so far as it stands in relation to 
physical matter, we are at a certain disadvantage. In our physical life we have 
no means of subjecting it to positive research or demonstration But in the 
relation of the spirit to the physical life, its effects and functioning can be. 
studied and investigated and as in the case ol physical science, we can 
deduce theories which can be tested in relation to actual ascertainable facts, and 
the practical worth of such theories put to the test, and accepted at least 
tentatively, until some better or more complete theory can be formulated. The 
merits of every theory aftei all is to be judged by its practical applicability. 

This chapter is an attempt at a scientific, p irely utilitarian study into 
matters which hav3 hitherto b ien generally deemed to b3 outside the pale of 
orthodox science It will be found to consist mostly of theories, which I would 
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invite other students to study in relation to actual obserable facts. If these 
theories have any value, they will justify themselves so. Otherwise they are 
to be rejected as worthless. Mere intellectual speculation of abstrusities which 
have no relation to actual observable fact are profitless in my estimation. They 
are simply a species of mental gymnastics for the diversion of idle people, who 
thus try to befool themselves and others into the belief that they are employed 
in superior matters, above the compass of ordinary folk. ^ . 

The speculations of the spiritualists are likewise distasteful to me, because 
they roam about in fancy in a romantic world of their minds’ creation, which 
has little connection with actual observable facts. I shall therefore endeavour 
to speculate on the spirit with one foot as it were, firmly in contact with mother 
earth, and whatever I can find, to endeavour and bring down and discover in 
relation to cold comfortless facts, to see how this knowledge can help us m 
erecting an edifice for a better world of humanity. 

THE NATURE OF THE SPIRIT, AND THE SOUL IN EVOLUTION 

Let US suppose then that like distinct physical beings, there are unseen, 
immaterial, yet distinct entities, who take up their abode in these physical 
bodies, and stay there until obliged to take their departure owing to factors 
interposing which make it impossible for the corporate body to continue func- 
tioning any longer as an organic entity. The body dies as we say and the 
spirit takes its departure for other regions immaterial, of which we have no 
knowledge and living as we do in the world of matter and the senses which can 
appreciate things only in relation to matter as we know it, is therefore none 
of our present concern. We will further suppose that these spirits are impressed 
with a certain persona’ity arising out of their association with a particular 
corporate body and other environmental corporate factors. In addition they 
may possess a personality distinct from the corporate environmental one which 
may indeed shape or guide the corporate personality. The corporate persona- 
lity we will further suppose is for the duration of its physical sojourn, only a 
fine, subtile portion of it perhaps accompanying the spirit to regions where 
physical matter or laws do not exist. Should the spirit, however at any time 
return to the world of matter the former corporate personality may once more 
arise as a potent factor in its existence for reasons which I shall try to explain 
later on. 

In some subtle way we will suppose the spirit does carry an impress of 
its physical existence and may to some extent be shaped, modified or added 
to, during the term of its earthly sojourn. The spirit may thus in the world 
of life both give of itself to its environments and also receive therefrom, which 
process is perhaps not possible in the purely spirit existence which probably 
is a more or less changeless indestructible world. This our world of life is thus 
perhaps a world of evolution for spiritual forms of life as well as physical. 

Let us speculate now how this world of life came into being — 

From the brooding silence and seeming emptiness of the ether, in a 
manner of which we have no clear theories, a nebula was created— first just 
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an amorphous mass of nuclear heat, later on. condensing into a cloud of gaseous 
heated matter, endowed in common with, or directed by other heavenly bodies, 
according to their position, with a general motion which gradually became 
supplemented by other motions: the rotary motion of dispersion, controlled 
and directed by an inner gravitational pull. Thus it is likely that our solar 
system of central sun and circling planets was formed — at first all in a gaseous, 
•heated state but gradually the smaller ones congealing first into a liquid, later 
to a solid encrusted state; in which state we find the Earth at present. 

At this stage we will take the Earth. The heat of the crust when it first 
parted solidifying was too great to permit organic life such as we know it. 
So we must suppose there was then no life on Earth. Yet there existed the 
elemental forces of heat light, motion, sound and electricity, and of chemical 
actitins and reactions. Forms of inorganic matter were being formed and 
located The intricate operations of crystallization were separating out to 
some extent and distributing the various constituents of the earthly crust. 

We shall further suppose that these vai ious elemental forces and matters 
were accompanied by their counter parts in the spirit, of form or forms immate- 
rial and imponderable, yet in some subtle way partaking of the force and 
physical constitution of which they were the accompaniement. This world w s 
not a dead one even then, but teeming with spirits. Each in constant tireless 
motion in a manner of existence of which we can have no clear comprehension. 
Each kind of spirit dwelt amidst its own medium exclusively, unaware probably 
of the existence of spirits of other kinds. In a sort of way they may be said 
to have been single-dimensional beings. 

We shall moreover suppose that the Universe is not a chaotic fortuitous 
conglomeration but a sentient one— A Universe having a certain order and 
method, certain laws to which it is bound to, and further is also subject to a 
governance by some sort of sentient beings of which we may find counterpart 
in our human organisations and administrations, but naturally on an entirely 
different plane. These administrators decided when they deemed the time 
suitable, that there should be life — communion of the various elemental spirits 
and matters on the earth; so that they might all come and meet on a common 
level and profit from such a reciprocal relationship and communion. 

Thus it might be, that ih a manner inexplicable at present, yet entirely 
in consonance with the laws within the compass of which matter and spirit 
function, that a life particle was first initiated on Earth. The elemental 
spirits of the natural forces as well as physical matter were pressed into service 
and contributed their share in shaping and moulding the forms of life that 
came into being. 

The guides of our destinies were in no hurry. The initial stages of the 
evolution of life appeal to have taken enormous stretches of time. We will 
suppose they occasionally lent a hand to tide over difficulties or initiate direc- 
tion in our evolution. We will also suppose that distinct spiritual personalities 
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were called from time to time from other spheres, of existence for the purposes 
of initiating and directing the stages of evolution, and have since the inception 
of life striven constantly for fuller and fuller perfection of the medium they 
worked in; subject again to the laws of matter and forces which are universally 
binding. This striving of the spirit in endeavouring ever to express itself fuller 
and fuller and to create in material life some of the atmosphere it is used to in 
its spiritual one, in an ever ascending impulse depending on the perfectior^ of 
the medium through which it functions, may eventually come to be acce[)ted 
as the cause of and the hidden life-spring of evolution. 

If we take this as a theory and work onward from it we may be able to 
adduce satisfactory and convincing explanation on several matters concer^uing 
the progress of evolution; its why and wherefore, over and above the process 
of natural selection and adaptations of life to specific conditions, \yithout 
taking the soul or spirit and its ascending impulse into consideration, the world 
of life is like a beautiful and intricate piece of mechanism, but without its 
motivating principle. 

I will here quote an extract from an author on his conception of the crea- 
tion of life, as it is more or less parallel to the present writer’s: — 

This primordial creative urge, existing in humans and animals 

alike, is the fundamental thing which differentiates life from the merely mecha- 
nical. The spark which in the beginning of the Earth when the cooling of the 
crust and the appearance of miraculous water rendered possible the chemical 
reactions by which terrestrial life as we know it could function, wondrously 
started on its way the protoplasm, ‘the atom of life', creating life out of lifeless 
matter, (by means inexplicabled at present, but which in the coming ages may 
be elucidated and we may then be enable to bridge over the subtle gap between 
inorganic and organic matter, and evolve fresh elementary life atoms at will). 

“But the spirit imprisoned within the protoplasm, like the fabled genie, 
allowed it not to rest indefinitely in the state it had emerged, but stiove inces- 
santly for a fuller life and ever more perfection. Terribly imprisoned as it 
was within its crude elementary form, it had no power to direct its own evolu- 
tion, but lay at the marcy of chance. It probably took millions of years for 
the first elementary life particle to evolve into the simplest ot organisms. 

“The lowest . and most elemental forms of life that have existed were 
posessed of soul no >ess then we are. Particular individuals among them were 
endowed with a fuller measure of the fire of genius, (just as amongst us human 
beings); which seethed incessantly for a fuller expression It is this same genius 
or genuineness, which is the mystic secret overlooked by the evolutionists. 
Through countless ages this genius has been incessantly at work, ever motiva- 
ting and perfecting, with collossal slowness at first, but gradually increasing 
in temoo, creating ever new and different forms; adapting lhem>elves to all 
conceivable earthly conditions within the terrestrial organic activability com- 
pass. From the oceans, the cradle of existence, invading and conquering 
U'ra fiyma and anon the air. It is the never-ending conquest of matter by the 
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spirit. That matter which of itself is but a grosser manifestation of the all- 
pervading spirit, ever changing and adapting, never standing still. 

**At long last, but comparatively only yesterday in the long life history 
of the Earth, man has been evolved, the culmination of the strivings for expres- 
sion of the inner life spark In the body of man it found at last a medium 
through which it could find free expression. Where the heavy prison of matter 
waft at last lightned, and the long-imprisoned spirit was able to come out into 
comparative open. In harmonious unison with the perfected medium at its 
disposal it was at length able to open its inward eye and begin cogitiating itself 
and the universe around it. 

"But there is no rest, no reaching of the goal. Reaching one goal simply 
makes another distant goal come into view, which formerly was obscured by 
the prctximity of the imidiate one. 

‘Nay now the pace has but been immeasurably accelerated, The slow 
and painful preliminary stages, through geometrically progressing faster laps 
has reached hurricane speed in comparison now Comparatively yes! But the 
future promises infinite vistas, incomprehensible*to our present mental grasp. 

“The culmination of what evolution has achieved up to now is the human 
body, the perfected union of spirit and matter and their offspring the mind, 
with the attributes of both its parents and the power to think spiritually in 
terms of the visible world of matter. In this let us rejoice and glory and face 
the future with gladness and hope." 

As we have conjectured above physical life as we know it is nothing but 
the communion of the various elemental and otlier spiritual entities, natural 
forces and properties and functions of physical matter, meeting on a common 
plane. In the physical life all of these are enabled to come together; to give 
and take, act and react with one another Like everything else in nature these 
actions and reactions are not the result of mere chance but are subject to 
definite laws, within whose compass they function Every single thing occur- 
ing or happening must have its adequate cause or causes, which in its turn is, 
or are the result of other cause or causes and so on to infinity 

The laws governing teciprocal Ufo and behaviour 

Thus the Japaji: — 

‘Virtuous!’ ‘sinner!’— say not so. 

Whatever acts thou do'st are fruits of others — 
and carried over on departing hence. 

Thyself thou sowest, thyself thereof the fruit do reap: 

And thus compelled you come and go." 

Thus Walt Whitman in ‘‘Leaves of Grass”: — 

‘•And as to you life, I reckon you are the the leaving of many deaths; 

(No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before)" 
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Karma *or in other words* the necessary consequences of reciprocal life 
and actions, enfolds and encompasses all life on earth* 

In it are included the laws of life, reciprocal behaviour and actions* 

It brings about the conditions of existence on this earth within the strict 
compass of which lining beings take on their form* their various physical attri- 
butes, and play the part of their earthly lives* 

Karma is one limb of what conveniently but somewhat indequately has 
been termed *'Divine Will’*. ^ A more appropriate nomenclature might be “the 
necessity of divine nature”* or the necessities arising out of the laws of the 
infinite totality* 

There can be no infraction the laws of Karma* All life on earth is 
subject to them* 

Thus they are like the laws of physical matter inviolable. 

From the meanest to the most exalted of created beings; from a lowly 
ant to a Jesus Christ or Nanak, every being must suffer the consequences of 
its acts of the imidiate or distant past. 

Yet as in the case of laws of physical matter, within the compass of those 
laws* there is every latitude for the resourceful worker and contriever. 

Do we bewail the property of fire of painfully burning us if we so much as 
come into contact with it? or of a stone to hurt us if we hit it with our hands 
or kick it with our feet? If we are normal-minded we do’nt, we just accept 
these properties as they are* We extract from them the benefits we can derive 
from them, and guard ourselves from the injuries which they can inflict upon 
us. Similarly, if we are wise, we will accept the conditions of Karma or the 
results of previously committed acts as they are* in realization of their neces- 
sity, and endeavour to extract the utmost good from the circumstances in 
which such necessity has placed us. This attitude constitutes the ‘glad accep- 
tance of the Divine WilT as exhorted by Christ, Mohammad and Nanak. 

The electrician and the engineer can devise apparatus for the harnessing 
of the powers and properties of matter and so originate a bewildering array 
of almost miraculous achievement. 

So too the chemist can create new forms of matter, of wonderful and 
often unexpected properties, if he knows how to employ his knowledge and 
ingenuity creatively. 


*It is with considerable hesitation that I am using the word Karma here. This is a word 
that has been much abused. It has become the refuge of all sorts of diseased, unhealthy and 
abnormal mentalities, especially in the West. However there is no satisfactory alternative word 
to employ. I thought of using the term “reciprocal action" instead, but found it to be 
inadequate to convey the sense. The true sense would only be imparted by the expression; “the 
necessary consequences of reciprocal life and actions”, but this is far too cumbersome, hence 
I have fallen back on ‘ Karma". I hope the reader will be able to reorientate his mental attitude 
towards this word, in light of the present explanation. 
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Yet the electricia n, the engineer and the chemist must work and devise 
strictly within the compass of the laws of physical matter and physical 
forces. They can in no wise transgress these laws. 

Just as we have persons who can b^ome the masters and manipulators 
of physical matter, so too can there be oeings who can be the masters and 
.m^anipulators of the laws of Karma. 

This disposes of the vexed question, whether fate or freewill rules the 
world. For in the world of life there are certain laws which can no more 
be transgressed than the physical laws of matter, but within the compass of 
which there is every scope for the resourceful. 

The laws of matter and of the physical forces have become known to a 
useful* extent, but not so the laws of Kirma. Exact scientific knowledge of 
them IS practically non-existent- A rudimentary knowledge however can 
briefly be stated as follows: — 

“Action and reaction are equal and opposite.*’ This fundamental physi- 
cal law IS true likewise of all pheno nena of K irma. The consequences of 
every action are bound to be visited upon the doer thereof- There is no 
escaping or hiding from the consequences of ones actions — ‘‘For with what 
measure ye mete it shall be meted to ye again.” 

Actions of previous births form the vesture and state of the body*, 
whether as an animal ot human being; mentally gifted or deficient; possessed 
of health or wealth, or the lack thereof; happy in domestic and social associa- 
tions, or afflicted with u ihappy and disruptive ones. A more detailed consi- 
deration of this aspect will be taken up later on* 

The three stages of the mechanism of Karma, of universal applicability 
are: — 

1st. Actions committed towards others. 

2nd. Emotions engendered by those actions in others. 

3rd. Conscious or sub-conscious memory of those emotions which be- 
come the motivating principle of repercussive actions. 

Before proceeding further with this analysis, in order to give a concrete 
idea of the working of the mechanism of Karma, I am setting down an instance 
which illustrates an extreme case of this same iiiechanisin: — 

ALL FOR THE SAKE OF Rs. 45/12 

A ghastly happe^nng took place some tune ago at a nearby village* It 
was the occasion when fees paul by refugee children was being refunded, 
in coinpli ince with government instructions to this effect- One boy, a frail, 
delicate fellow of about 12 received his refund of Rs. 45/12- Two big bullies 
of the same school pestered him to disgorge at least As -/8/- out of his good 
luck, piobably with a view of snatching the whole lot when he took out the 
money, but he steadily refused- On their worrying him excessively, he threa- 
tened to report them to the master- 
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That evening as soon as school was overt he decided tc return home 
instead of as usual doing an hour of extra time with a teacher as private 
tuition. A thickly wooded khud separated his home from the school. When 
he did not return at his usual time at hornet his mother started a search for 
himt and very soon his pitiful^ttle body was discovered in the pathway in 
the khud* He had been strangled with his own plastic belt, blood from 
his mouth spattering the ground. O.i investigation it appears a student caiae 
forward with an account of how he had seen two boys, engaged in the deed 
of horror, and in fear he himself had fled. On piecing together further infor- 
mation, it was gathered that both of them had been engaged earlier in pester- 
ing the murdered boy for money* One of the boys it is reported broke d6wn 
and confessed to his part in the deed, but named the other as the instigator. 

This tale is almost unbelievable for its wanton and senseless brutality, 
and as the work of immature youths. It was the work of a pair of thoroughly 
muddle-headed fools* One of the fellows it appears himself and received his 
refund of fees at the same time* The demon of insane greed possessed them* 
They fell victims to it, and snatched the money from their miserable little 
victim* and to make sure they were left in undisputed posession of the spoil, 
took the hysterical expedient of snuffing out their victim's life. 

It would be instructive to reconstruct the emotions which passed in 
rapid succession through the mind of the victim during the closing drama of 
his life. When he came upon the two bullies lying in ambush in the lonely 
pathway, his first feelings must have been that of acute annoyance, that they 
had come again to pester him, but iminidiately this would have been followed 
by fear that they might snatch it away by force, which immidiately they pro- 
ceeded to do. This must have been followed by intense resentment at their 
unfairness and greed, and his determination to report them to the master* 
Probably he made no secret of his determination, on which in self-defence 
they started to strangle him. First he must have been un-understanding and 
astonished at their actions, followed by an awful terror, and then as they 
brutally constricted the death-noose, a terrible anger must have flared up in 
his death agony directed towards the brutes, who were tearing him apart 
from his life and his dear ones. In this mad jumble of emotions, his spirit 
must have gone from his body* Was this the end or beginning of something? 
He died in a jumble of intense emotions. Dp these emotions not furnish a clue 
to the underlying pattern of earthly life and to the cause of actions? Emotions 
which sink deep into the subconscious, lying dormant for longer or shorter 
periods, until such time as the moment is ripe and the tables are turned* The 
erstwhile agressors and he are again together living a drama of life again m 
human form. But instead of being the victim, he is in position of being the 
agressor, with emotions, the true cause of which he is unaware, nf doing 
murder on them* He may commit the murder by reason of the force of 
the subconcious emotions sprung into life anew, or he may not, owing 
to a variety of other factors, such as the exercise of the power of the 
reason, force of habit, the influence of instructions teceivedor upbringi’ g, the 
prevailing thought patterns of his circle of associations and so on. In such 
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a case he would have got- clear of the vicious circle of that particular kind 
of action. In the instance just described the innocent seeming victim, had 
doubtlessly beei the agressor in a past life* He was just paying the price but 
also at the sa ne time accu nulating material for a further instalment of the 
ghastly reciprocal relationship he had with those two others. 


The memory of consecution of events and actions is confined to human 
beings alone. But memory of emotions or sensations engendered by, or asso- 
ciated with any particular action, thing or event is universal in the world of 
lif^ 

In the case of human beings, memory of particular events or actions 
may persist during the person’s lifetime. But death effaces such memory* 
and - in the next or any s ibsequent life one cannot recall events of a previous 
life* But the subco iscious me nory of e. not ions towards others are carried 
over to subsequent life or lives — m fact is never effaced until its return is 
effected, or withheld by the exercise of reason or other faculty of the mind. 

Actions tie up beings to one another by the necessity of return actions. 

One can however repudiate and pass unnoticed actions committed against 
oneself, by the simple expedient of ignoring them, and not allowing the normal 
emotions engenerable by such actions from taking root in the subconscious. 
Then that person will emerge clear of the circuit of that particular Karma. 
Such is the conquest of Karma by reason or other faculty of the mind. But 
the committer of that action will nevertheless have the due consequences of 
his action to rebound upon him — be it malignant or beneficient. Just as an 
object flutig at a perfectly liard and smooth surface rebounds with theoretical 
equal force back to its starting point. 

Suffering inflicted on others is the root cause of all suffering suffered in 
this world. Eliminate the infliction of suffering and in time all suffering dep- 
rived of its root will disappear of necessity. 

Karma to some extent is fulfilled in one lifetime. Whatever remains 
over, which is usually the greater part, is carried over to the next or a subse- 
quently further re noved birth or births, when the thread of any individual 
Karma is again taken up. . 

It is by far the best course to meet our Karmas squarely and courageous- 
ly when they catcii up with us- However painful and troublesome they may 
be, the Karmas are bound to work themselves out, unless we allow them to 
submerge us. When we have pud our debts we are free — that is, if we have 
been wise, and have dis-associated ourself emotionally from the exacters of 
painful or disagreeable Karma payment. Thus we will be freed from that 
particular vicious circle of Karma. 

If however we shirk our debts a id seek to escape by subterfuge or by 
violent means, although it is likely that we might for a time succeed in evad- 
ing them, yet they are bound to catch up with us again sooner or later, and 
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then we may have to pay with compound interest — interest accruing by reason 
of the augumentation of e notional potentiality of the frustrated creditor* 

As Karma works through association of beings, it follows that persons 
within one Karma group are born contemporarily, so that together they may 
fulfil their reciprocal Karmas. 

The Karmas between human beings are usually fulfilled in the sameSji:’ 
in subsequent births in the human form. 

Yet humans are not necessarily reborn as humans in the next, for human 
beings also involve themselves to a greater or lesser extent with member^ of 
other orders of life. Hence it follows that humans are often reborn as diffe- 
rent species of animals. 

Among animals too, there are particular associations among individuals 
of their own kind, hence it follows that their animal community phase of 
existence will be repeated with other members of their circle and kind in the 
same bodily form. 

Thus every individual may have several al.nost independent sets of exis- 
tences, with their different sets of associated beings. 

There are also however cases of specialization, when certain forms of 
life are so constituted, that they have very little congress with the world 
outside their own confined sphere; such as the case of the termites (white ants/ 
They are conseque ntly reborn almost indefinitely as termites. Their straying 
into other forms of life may be of rare occnrance. The termite however is 
probably unique in this respect. Other kinds of curnmunity insects like the 
honey bees and ants do have a certain amount of congress with other life 
forms* 

The purely city dwelling human is another specialist. Very often he is 
entirely confined within his city limits and circle of acquaintences and rela- 
tives, and has very little contact with other forms of life or even with fellow 
beings removed from his own narrow sphere. Such persons exhibit many of 
the characteristics peculiar to members of termite colonies- 

Usually, one can have no personal congress with other individuals, except 
when one has had similar congress with tfiem before. But as this world of 
life stretches back to hundreds of millions of years, and every entity has come 
and gone perhaps millions of times, there is every likelihood, even if there is 
no recent association between particular individuals, some far off Karma 
association unfulfilled may crop up, and the disconnected thread taken up once 
more. 

The same individual being once born as a human, and next say as a cow 
exhibits radically different levels of intelligence and accomplishments. Hence 
intelligence is not innate to the soul, but is a property brought about by its 
Karmas, which once causes it to be born as a human being, perhaps of a men- 
tally highly developed parentage; or again, among some sort of animal whose 
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physical evolutioaary developaient percludes such intelligence or mental 
accomplishments. Or again the person may be born as a human* but on 
account of its Karinas acting through the regular laws of heredity* or other 
physical laws, making it a hopeless idiot or othewise mentally deficient. Thus 
there is nothing to be conceited about in the possession of a high degree of 
mental qualities. This is simply the consequence of previous favourable 
*Kfirmas* and may easily be squandered away by arrogance and disdain of less 
fortunately endowed fellow creatures. 

An idiot is a person of arrested or retarded mental development* The 
eng|iging antics of a year old infant* which may earn it acclaim for its intelli- 
gence, if indulged in by a ten year old child, would certainly cause it do be 
dubbed an idiot. 

^he human infant can not acquire while in the infant stage, the faculties 
of an adult, although it may be the greatest genius in embryo. The diffe- 
rence in the faculties between a human being and an animal are somewhat 
analogous to the difference between the infant and the adult human. 

Do not therfore be contemptuous of the faults, failings, imperfections or 
mental dulness of others. Such an attitude being the surest way of bringing 
these despised conditions on to oneself. 

Endeavour therefore, if you value your fortunately acquired intellectual 
gifts, to elevate the mental stature of those you come in contact with* or at 
least be understanding and charitable towards their imperfections and short- 
comings. 

A wealthy person if be values his affluence, and wishes to preserve such 
state for subsequent lives, should likewise not look down on less fortunately 
endowed individuals. He should employ part of his wealth in beneficience. 
Bill even here niggardliness or condescention will destroy all merit of charity. 

Greatness is not a quality monopolised by human beings alone. Ani- 
mals may possess it in no less degree. It is due to our blind spots that we 
cannot discern greatness in animals, when examples of such come within the 
range of our notice. Bucephalus, the high mettled steed of Alexandar the 
Great, who contributed so much in spirit to Alexandar’s resounding victories, 
was probably no whit less in real greatness than Alexandar himself. He was 
only hampered by the natural limitations of a horse body. 

Among animals one can easily observe individuals who are the unques- 
tioned leaders of their kind- Animals have been kiown to perform epic 
deeds of devotion and heroism. 

E. T. Seton, the celebrated A nerican naturalist says, **Weand the beasts 
are km. ..Man has nothing that the animals have not at least a vestige of; the 
animals have nothing that iijan does not in some degree share*" 


*See the chapter on multiple causation. 
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I would recoin nead to the reader Mr. Seton’s ‘‘Trail of an Artist Natura- 
list”, published by Scrib ler’s New York, for a revelation of the innate 
kinship between animals and humans- 

In all countries, men have always instinctively felt the close kinship 
that there exists between animals and hu nans Consider the i mumerable 
legends and stories from every country of the world, in which animals spe^ak 
and act just as if they were humans, changing their form into human shape, 
or humans changing their form into animal shape, by the force of some curse 
or other magic. There are so many accounts of birds and animals conversing 
freely with humans* Even today it may easily be observed that the pictc^fial 
representation of little animal children playing together and indulging in all 
sorts of pranks and innocent mischiefs, and acting as if they were little human 
children— are the most popular form of entertainiuent for little children. 
It would be foolish to imagine that all this is merely chance. On the other 
hand it is clear indication of what should come to be regarded as an indubita- 
ble fact — that there is no other difference betweei us and the beasts than 
that of outer form — and that too is of close kinship by the ties ol a common 
evolution. And also that we constantly change into animal form as the 
animals change into our form. Let us not look down on the animals as 
inferiors and despicable and therefore fit only to be exploited for us superior 
beings benefit and advantage. No doubt the human body is a more highly 
evolved body than any animal body, with a brain capable of connected 
series of thought and reflection and with a connected memory capacity. For 
all this let us be grateful, and strive to utilise the precious gift in a wise and 
benficient manner, while the gift is in our possession. If we use our gifts 
wisely and well no doubt they shall be repeatedly conferred on us again. 
Let us not nullify our gifts by foolish squandering and misuse. 

There are numerons examples of animals performing epic deeds of heroi- 
sm and loyal devotion, which can not be accounted to mere instinct* Indivi- 
dual animals may exhibit these qualities towards individuals of an entirely 
different order. The occasionally intense attachment of a dog or a horse, 
toy^ards its master is well-known and understandable, but when for example 
a dog is found deeply attached to a buffalo, as I once observed, it appears 
strange and incongruous* 

To all normal persons a snake is strictly per soiuj-noii' gratia • We may 
be fascinated by its sinuous form and eerie movements, but our dislike and 
repungence of it is almost instinctive* Yet there are people who maintain 
long attachments to these abominable creatures, and are apparently quite 
fond of them. I am referring to the snake charmers. These snake charmers 
keep strictly to their own kind, along with the company of their snakes. 
They have very little cohgress with other humans. They and their snakes 
are really near kin and are probably ususually reborn in either form. Thus 
too we know there are ‘horsey’ men, who pass most of their lives in close 
association with horses: men whose life and muuls are almost solely or 
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mainly occupied with horses.- Such people as grooms, jockeys, horse trainers, 
cowboys, many horse owners, horse enthusiasts and of course the desert 
Arabs. I reckon such persons are usually reborn as horses and vice-versa. 

Yet this does not imply that a person is reborn as an animal only in 
such form as during his human existence he had close association with. On 
other hand the usual state is# as I have already pointed out, that an 
individual has several independaut sets of existences, in each of which it may 
have different sets of associated beings and connections. 

The reader might find of interest the following account of a man being 
rebftrn as an animal. It is within my personal experience : — 

THE STORY OF A DOG 

• 

My father passed away some years ago at an advanced age. Stubborn, 
opinionated, self-willed; relying on himself alone — such were some traits of 
his character. He hated to be a burden upon anyone, and to the end lived by 
his own exertions, scorning any aid or assistance from others. The inte- 
grity and independence of his character and the manifold services he had 
rendered without any thoughts of recompence, had won him high regard, 
esteem and affection of his town and particularly of all those who came in 
contact with him A id yet with all these manifold excellences of character, 
there was a streak of cruelty in his make-up, which was most noticeable in 
h.s attitude towards du nb a-iimals, particulai ly dogs, towards whom he dis- 
played an unreasoning aversion. I have seen him brutally kick a sick dog out 
of his way. He cared not a da.nn for hurting people’s feelings or susceptibili- 
ties by blurting out highly unco.npliinentary remarks. His ire was particular- 
ly directed towards the white men, upholders of the law of the hated British 
Govt., and he was downright abusive in his outspokenness when addressing 
them. Yet even those who were the worst sufferers from his lashing tongue, 
could not resist a secret admiration for his integrity and character, and over- 
looked his insul tings. 

It so happened that I didiiot see him at all during the last two years of 
his life, which was a source of keen disappointment and regret to him. 

Some time after he had passed away, my eldest son picked up a little 
mongrel pup and brought him home. With misgivings, but on the boys insis- 
tence, we agreed to adopt him, and he became a part of the household. As 
usual with dogs, he became much attached to us all. When he grew up he 
prided himself on keeping an alert and vigilant, although a very noisy watch 
at mgkt. He was a downright nuisance to pasers-by on the road at night, 
many of whom would make detours to avoid his attentions. 

He never learnt obedieice, was wayward and independent to a degree. 
He knew when he bad conuiiitied a fault, and then it was extremely difficult 
to 1 ly one’s hands o i him- If however he felt that he had been rebuked 
without just cause, he would be cut to the heart, and would go away, and not 
leturn home sometimes for many days. 
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He had an uncanny way of understanding our talk when it concerned him, 
and he would react accordingly. He never begged tor food. He was usually 
present at mealtirne» but in no manner would he intrude his presence. When 
asked if he would have something to eat. he would invariably start licking his 
chops and wagging his tail in anticipation. If as it happened a few times, 
his meal was forgotten, he would never re aind us of it but go his way quietly. 
He was fastidious in his habits* We never once saw him excreting after*^h6 
had grown up. 

He had an antipathy towards other dogs* This trait grew more and 
more marked as he grew older. He shunned their society or quarelled with 
them* What I dislike most about him was his way of bullying little puppies 
or weak dogs. Sick and mangy dogs most roused his ire and his sense of 
superiority. I could not cure him of his habit of attacking such unfortunates* 
The punishment of this wanton cruelty was visi ted upon him- He himself 
fell victim to a painful and persistent itch, which continued for several months 
and finally was instrumental in taking his li^e It was a slow and lingering 
torture for him. Towards the end he became reduced to a mere bundle of bones 
covered by a dreadfully frayed skin — a truely hedious spectacle. He also 
became quite blind ultimately, but in spite of all these visitations, he never 
uttered a moan or whine, maintaining his i idepende ice and self-reliance to 
the bitter end. Even in blindness he maintained his fastidiousness, and used 
to stagger far away to answer the calls of nature. He clung tenaciously to 
life and lived on when logically he should have been dead. Daily I thought 
that this would be his last day, but yet he continued to live on. Often when 
he went out he failed to find his way back home, and would lay himself in 
any clean and secluded ^pot he could find, even were it but a heap of thorns. 

The end however had to come, and one morning I woke to find him 
dead. Possibly it might have been my imagination, but in death I seemed 
to recognise clearly the linaments of my father. 

One night many months before the dog had died, I had a dream. I dreamt 
I was walking along the road in front of my house, when a muffled figure 
came and joined me. It was a fantastic sight — completely smothered in a 
quilt from head to foot, it yet shuffled along somehow. Ai d then it spoke to 
this effect although I cannot remember the exact words: ‘‘You don’t know 
me, yet I am with you.*’ The voice tfiough muffled and unhappy yet was 
unmistakably the voice of my father. When I woke up and remembered the 
dream, I did not pay particular attention to it, nor did 1 try to remember the 
whole dream. Fantastic dreams are common with me, and I have neither 
the time nor inclination to be an analyser or interpreter of dreams. 1 did 
however wonder if it might not presage an addition to my family* It was 
only months later when I happened again to leme.nber the dream, that it 
struck me that the muffled figure of my father, might it not point to our dog 
Moti? The more I pondered over it the more convinced I became that it was 
indeed so* The basic character of both were identical The tenibly muffled 
figure and the unhappy smothered voice were both significent, as was the sad 
reproach, “You do not know me, yet 1 am with you.*’ 
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What is the LAW mentioned several times in the New Testamept of 
the Bible, but a reference to the law of life or Karina, as contrasted to 
Grace, which is superior to it and nullifies its domination? (Of this Grace I 
shall deal with later on*) This conception of the Law seems to me to be one 
the many contributions of Buddhism to Christianity. 

In all Shakspeare’s dramas we find a vivid realization of this same 
Ka»ma, by the great portrayer of human life. The necessary consequences 
of their actions are visited upon the characters of his plays, which is nothing 
but the fulfilment of Karnia during the course of the sa ne life. This is un* 
cfbnably tiue. A co isiderable amount of fulfilment of Kinna is consumma- 
ted in the same life, as an imnddiate balancirg of accounts, but tbeie is also 
at the same time a considerable amount of Carrying Over of Account and 
Bringing Forward of Account always in progress, which is the mail spring of 
reciprocal relationship as we have already shown. 

*‘He (or shej is eating the fiuit of his own actions. What is it to me? 
Let him suffer the consequences of his acts. It serves him right!’’ There 
could hardly be a more foolish and thoughtless attitude. A person is power- 
less in face of circumstances. There are so many ci: cumstances which tend 
to form the character of a person. Some of these circumstances are attribut- 
able to Karina, some not. It must be clearly understood that Karma is not 
the only factor to be reckoned with which governs life on earth* There are also 
many other factors, which we shall exa nine in detail later on. For examole 
another person actuated by the urge of compassion or re ison (which have 
nothing to do with Karma. Karma is purely mechanical and necessiated), 
may help to drag us out of the ( lutches of a sordid Karina cycle, or by per- 
suasion or example change our Karma-moulded mental attitude, and thus 
change our entire subsequent life. Another person might not be so fortunate- 
ly circumsta’''ced. Employing the Biblical (and Sikh) expression, one is 
recipient of Grace, the other is victim of the Law. If we have received 
Grace through the kindness of others, and thus been raised up from the sins 
of Karmn, that is just the reason why we should endeavour to share this 
Grace with others, so that others too might be redeemed from sin, or in other 
words, sordid Karinas* Let us realise the degradation and suffering of those 
who are in the clutches of malignant Karinas, and be actuated by understand- 
ing and compassion towards them, not by reproach and condemnation. ‘ Judge 
not I that ye be not judged.” Do not nullify the Grace that you have been 
vouchsafed by foolish and thoughtless arrogance. 

Let therefore no man boast or feel superior. If a man values his own 
well-being, happiness and safety, it is very much his concern to strive as much 
as lays in his power to assist other less fortunately circumstanced persons. 
If they err, try gently or abruptly as the case may require, to point out their 
error and correct their understanding— But not so that you would feel annoyed 
or insulted if your advice goes unheeded. Also in other ways, material and 
spiritual, to strive without doing injury to yourself, to do away or lessen the 
suffering of others and thus add to the general well-being. Incidentally, this 
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would be the finest life-assurance policy you could provide for yourself. 
Also endeavour as far as possible to make reason and understanding the basis 
of your actions, instead of the passions and the emotions which are the 
motivators of Karma. You can thus become the master of Karma» instead of 
its helpless servitor. 

To those pessimists who regard sin and suffering, violence and disease 
as inevitable and in the very nature of earthly existence, I would remind them 
that one great principle of earthly existence is evolution. In this world, things 
never stand still, nor just move round in vicious circles indefinitely. And this 
in spite of the fact that vicious circles are a most common phenomenon. ‘ 
Sooner or later every vicious circle breaks down and things move forwttrd. 
Things have always moved forward on this earth since the creation of life 
and eve i before that- From the simplest manifestations of life, they have 
reached the prese it highly developed and complex stage* No doubt the pro- 
cess of evolution is at times enormously slow, and sever il experiments are 
so as to say rejected, but the progress taken as a whole is very evident. 
Among human beings the process of mental evolution is very evident, as should 
be absolutely clear to every student of human thought during the past two 
centuries. We humans have also learnt how to utilise the laws of. evolution 
of life to further artificially specific modifications, which we seek to introduce. 
This is a iiply evident from the sucesses of plant and animal breeders iii 
introducing such a variety of beautiful and useful and in other ways desirable 
characteristics in flowers, fruits, grain seeds and many other kinds of economic 
plants, such as rubber producing plants and plants yielding various alkaloids 
and other drugs. Also the nuiiibei of astonishing new varieties of domestic 
animals, such as cows, sheep, horses, dogs etc. A highly bred cow may give 
60 pounds or more milk per day, and modern pedigreed kinds of sheep may 
yield almost 10 times as much wool as their proginatois did hardly a century 
ago. 

With the knowledge and wisdo n already with us, scattered over the 
world, if we were to deliberately strive to bring them together for the fuithe- 
rance of human welfare, we could control and guide the evolution of thought 
and human social behaviour, so that the hithei to held c'oncepts and values 
can be lifted up to a far higher and beneficient level. All this has become 
entirely feasible and possible — nay necessary. If we can discover and apply 
to practical use as many laws governing rtciprocal action or Karma, and the 
other factors which reach beyond Karma, we would be able thus far to 
obviate sin and suffering and usher in a new age, winch is so ab'^olmely 
essential if humanity is to survive in this fast ushering atomic age. To con- 
tinue much longer in the old ways would be only invitation to suicide by 
humanity. 

And we are yet only almost in the beginning of human evolution. Even 
amonst the most highly developed and gifted racial types there is ample 
scope for further refinement and improvement of the physical brain. The 
evolution of the brain is so fast developing that it is very difficult to imagine 
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what general standard it may not reach in say a thousand years? The chief 
development I feel would lie in the sphere of comprehension, capacity for 
original thinking and in a subtle appreciation of spirituality — in short the 
emancipation of the spirit from physical encumberances — towards the true 
emancipation of the soul and in a fuller and richer congress and understanding 
between the diverse forms of spiritual entities which enter the earth compass. 

RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND KARMA 

As with Other things in life, the racial characteristics are largely govern- 
ed Jiy Karma. The race into which one is born is due to the direct result of 
previous Karnias. A soul of high order may be handicapped by the racial 
factor* no less, though on a far lesser extent than weie it born in the form of 
some ^ecies of animal* There may be a ceitaiii inadequacy of self-expression, 
arising from racial factor* in the physical structure of the brain, which is 
bound to act as a definite hinderance to developaieat and expression, than were 
it born in some other race more favourably enJowed* This principle finds 
further exemplification when we consider the effect of sub-race, family strains 
or particular individual peculiarities either inherited from an imidiate preces- 
sor, or through individually attained transiiiittable special mind-structure* 

It has been well observed that different human races exhibit distinct and 
specific characteristics. bi)me of these arise from geographic and climatic 
necessities: adaptaii )n to particular modes of life forced upon by such factors. 
Long residence la certai i localities bri ig forth certain specific qualities which 
are needed, while allowu g non-essential quiilities to lie dormant, or eventally 
to entirely disappear. But apart from these, there are also definite racial 
characteristics, however they may have been gtaduaily evolved — by the laws 
of evolution, plus spiritual intervention by forceful personalities, singly or 
in groups or chains, one after another. For example, we camobserve the 
part played by Moses and other Hebrew prophets following him in moulding 
the characteristics of the Jewish race; or the inflne me of Christ on the people 
of Europe; or Gautama Buddha on the people of India, Bunnah, Ceylon, 
China etc. 

Thus by many means distinc t racial charactetistics may become fixed, 
and 10 whaievci ge<'graphical Incalities such races may subsequently migrate* 
they will take with then much* of i heir specific character and personality- 
Moreover soiiiC lataal pirticularly those evolved in great land masses 

like the ^Aryan type, developed on the great plains, mountains and plateaus 
of Central Asia, have acquired a great ra. ge of adaptability to vaiying clima- 
tic and geographical conditions* together with minds comparatively well- 
endowed with the qualities of flexibility, ra ge, intellectuality and comprehen- 
sion. Body and mind are better adapted in comparison to other races to 
battle m the struggle for ex'stence and survival. 

SimilarJy, the great land mass of Africa — not much isolated from the 
arena of human evolution — Eurasia, has evolved tlie Negro type, which altho- 
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ughnot co.nparable to the Aryan type in many respects, has nevertheless shown 
quite notable successful adiptability and mental flexibility, however m uch 
the Aryan colour prejudice may dislike to own it. Co mpare these races with 
the Australian' Black-man, the Carib* or even the various native Indian races 
of North and South America. In few important respects can they stand com- 
parison with the two races above mentioned. 

No single race posesses a monopoly of all the most desirable qualities^ 
Among many races, although inferior as a whole compared with better 
endowed races, yet some particular quality may be pre-eminent and of a far 
higher order than that of the dominant races. These specific qualities^we 
must learn to utilise in the interests of mankind* 

The powerful factor of heridity is beyond the control of the individual 
except in so far as it is the logical result of his personal Karma. There is 
every reason to be thankful for being born as a member of a gifted race, 
family or parentage, but nothing to be conceited or -arrogant about it. 
Conceit and race arrogance is the surest path to downfall in a subsequent 
life to the status of its greatest despicing. Thus a white man,, to whom 
coloured people are ab loxious, will certainly be born in a subsequent life 
as a member of a black or brown or other coloured race, depending on the 
particular venue of his disdain* Thus may not Serestse Khama be such an 
example* Might he not have been a race arrogant Engbshman in a previous 
life? Most of his present associations being amongst Englishmen seems to 
point out to this conjecture, in accordance to the laws of Karmic associations 
we have considered. 

A high caste Brahmin, pufl[ed up with caste arrogance, will similarly 
be born as a member of an untouchable community, and so on. 

The tfue way to eliminate race arrogance and the scourge of under- 
privileged and poorly endowed races & also of defective strains, with tendency 
to insanity and disease, lies in compassion and understanding, coupled with 
a scientific approach and a study of the physical aspects of the subject. The 
persuit of mere benevolence, divorced from understanding would be of scant 
utility. The races definitely all-round inferior should have to be gradually 
reduced in numbers by the application of population control measures, which 
need not in the least be coercive of cruel. The most highly endowed amongst 
them, particularly those who possess the most valuable qualities distinctive 
of their particular race, could well be introduced amongst other more favour- 
ed races, so that the particular valuable qualities might be perpetuated. 

The etimination of defective individuals will be treated elsewhere in 
this book and will be taken up in it.s proper place. 

THE FORMATION AND TRANSMISSION OF CHARACTER BY KARMA. 

As we have hi.ited before Karma is partly responsible for the formation 
of character from life to life. For convenience we may divide persons into 
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two catagories: O.ie with .deeply ingrained and persistent character, which 
will maintain itself even in the face of conflicting circumstances and environ- 
ments, and carry along with them their individual character wherever they 
niay go and whatever the form they may have to adopt — human or animal. 
Significently such persons are usually called characters 1 The other catagory 
contains those whose characters are mostly the result of environment and 
•cyrcumstances, and are attributable to the habits inculcated in the course of 
separate single lives. The character of such persons may radically change 
from life to life as result of different environmental circumstance.s. However 
there is no absolute diffrenciation, only a relative and comparative one. No 
person is such, as is entirely uninfluenced by his environmental circumstances, 
and no person such, who does not carry along with him some impress of a 
formed character into Subsequent lives- Particularly one may observe little 
childrSn. In early childhood, they m ly show certain characteristics, which 
may disappear later on, swamped out by the force of environment, training 
and circumstances. Those early ephermai traits give an inkling into its 
character in a previous life — the character which has been moulded and formed 
during that life time of habit- I i the present life it may the i acquire a fresh 
character, e.i- habits of thoughts and actions, during the formative period 
of Its life, which 1 1 some exte it might be modified during the later course of 
life, and this character will serve for the period of that life- Contributing to 
the formation of each separate life character are the qualities acquired by its 
natural constitution^ that is that what is due to parentage, and also tliat due 
to its physical circu nstances, that is whether its body is in a healthy or 
diseased state, the state of the activities of the various glands, and the condi- 
tions of climate, diet, locality etc. All these are contributing factors of a 
person's life to life character. And also all these physical factors are subser- 
vient to Karma and arise from its necessities, and to that extent only is 
instrumental in the making of a persons character, and in the state of his 
physical brain etc- 

.. A person may in one life be meek, gentle and innocent of evil. In the 
next life, he or she may be fierce, overbearing, passionate and sinful — all 
depending on the eivironment and other physical factors, which in turn are 
motivated by Karma, accoiding to the law of multiple causation. {For a consi^ 
deration of multiple causation see further on.) 

But a person’s essential spiritual character is not subservient to Karma^ 
his genus as it may be tur.iied — the power of his mind or reason over his 
einotioiis: his perception and realization of beauty; the spiritual feeling of 
ecstasy; the deep spiritual bond that one sometimes comes across, between 
two or more persons, which exhibits itself lu deathless devotion to each other; 
the overflowing feelings of love of a being towards its creator (for example 
what is the ecstatic singing of birds in the early morn other than its loving 
homage to its maker?). Similarly the great power of compassion which has 
been the main urge of all the exalted spiritual personalities who have come 
down to the earth in all ages, who have striven valorously for the uplift of 
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mankind — the ** Warriors heroes of mighty prowess’', as Nanak has pictures- 
quely described them; and above all the infinite grace of the Divine Being — all 
these are factors in a persons character, over which Karma has no suzereigni- 
ty* The ultimate goal for mankind is to bring about the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth — when these qualities shall finally have obtained sway over the 
world — when Karma has become just the handmaid usefully serving mankind 
instead of the cruel, relentless and capricious mistress, driving mankind crsl-/ 
in carrying out her inexhorable behests and demands, as is too often the 
case today. 

I am afraid I am continuously jumping up from the imidiate subject in 
hand — the considerations ot the laws of Karma — into other regions, but the 
trouble is, in order to understand life as it is on tWe earth, we must have a 
unified view of it. To View it piecemeal might give us an entirely Wrong 
perspective of it. It is therefore necessary to view the operations of Karma 
in relation to the whole, and hence these digressions might not be wholly 
out of place- There are so many factors which are operating, all functioning 
harmoniously together by the strange principle of multiple causation, the 
existence of which has probably not been suspected till now- Tl erefore to 
properly appreciate all that has been written here it would be best to reread 
it a second time, after having gone through it once, so that one unified picture 
might best emerge. 


THE GENIUSES AND THE SPECIALISTS 

What is genius but the genuity or essential spiritual quality of a person: 
that which persists even in the face ot adversely affecting Karma influence, 
and drives on a person towards a goal. As has been generally lecognized, 
genius is very different from acquired or transmitted talents. An artist may 
be a very talented, skilful and industrious worker, but still may be entirely 
without genius. His work may be clever and good, but there will be eome- 
thing missing — the essential part — the soul. There will not be I'lortrayal of 
what the spiritual eye of a true artist alone can see. It may even be a 
beautiful picture, but the ecstatic appreciation and portrayal of beauty will 
be absent. The spirit of forest, stream, sky, ocean or the soul of the peison 
portrayed will not be there. It will be a lifeless shell, not the reality. 

# 

The untalented true artist, althcugh his work manship may be crude, 
the execution of his^painting faulty, nevertheless the essential unity, beauty 
and spiritual vision of his composition will be apparent. (I am not a cham- 
pion for the absurdities of the mushroom growth of 'fantastic modern 
European schools of art in which an artificial crudity is inculcated^ On the 
other hand geiuis is often accompanied by the corresponding talent, unless 
hampered by an unfavourable Karma, and even so will hammer out a talent 
for itself. Most of the genuises are also specialists in their particular sphe- 
res, I mean that they may be born again and again in a particular sphere of 
talents. Th t is to say a painter will be reborn again and again with the 
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talents of apainter, or if reborn as an animal, as a gorgeously coloured or 
beautifully shaped insect, bird, animal or plant. As a poet or musician, be 
may be reborn again and again as a poet or musician or song bird. And so 
on. An actor will be reborn as an actor and whatever the impediments in 
his way will eventually take to acting as a duck to water. The architect 
will be a builder again and again, human or animal. The scientist a scientist, 
^the physician a physician. The warrior a warrior, the philosopher a philoso- 
pner, and so on. The lovers will be each others lovers again and again. 

Often such persons have to overcome considerable parental and other 
circumstantial hinderance arising out of their Karma, in order to teach their 
cherished goals, but generally they do ultimately reach tlieir proper sphere. 

Among other kinds of specialists we may consider the athlete, who may 
also occasionally be an specialist, and of couise there may be cases of money 
makers, for whom the acquisition of money or property m other forms, 
becomes a grand passion carried over from life to life; and who will uiideigo 
every trouble and hardship in order to finally achieve iheir clierished goal 
of great wealth. 

And then we must not forget the specialists in charming, those magnets 
for the opposite sex, of whom mention has also been made in the Japnj': 
‘‘Sing the charmers, the heart entrancers, of Heaven, Eaith and Nether 
regions.” 

We men are apt to imagine that these charmers are confined to the 
female sex only, and these have indeed been the spice of life since the earliest 
times. Tradition and sot g have much to say about these interesting chaiac- 
ters. From Helena, of ancient Greece, whose beauty launched a thousand 
ships, these eternal females have been the distract ion of men, and the joy and 
inspiration of poets. I wisli some enterprising author could ptejiare an 
anthology of these female charmers. They range from the females who 
deliberately make sex a potent weapon to enslave willing male victims, and 
who revel in the power they possess over men’s minds and passions, uplo the 
magiiificeit a id te npestuous characters who can not help the fascinaiio^i they 
exert An outstanding instance of this latter kind can be found recorded in 
the book ‘‘Adventures in Arabia”, by William Seabrook (Guild Books No. 
209-) Of this Gutne, a Sheikhly maiden of northern Arabia, who lived and 
died about a generation ngo, one who saw her described her thus. ‘...She was 
like no other woman I have ever seen She was female — female as a she 
animal is — yet. there was notlnngsoft nr voluptous iti her beauty — there was 
something sharp and painful about it, like the edge of a sword.” 

The opposite numbers of these female charmers — the male charmers — 
are quite an interesting and colourful set of characters, Indeed I would not 
be surprised if they were interchangable; that is a female charmer in one birth 
might be reborn as a male charmer and vice versa- Just as a female charmer 
attracts males to her, like a flame does the moths, so does a male charmer 
iiresistably attract females who cross his path. Lord Byron has immorta- 
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lised such a character in his poem “Don Juan”. Two outstanding examples 
from actual life may be cited; Boliver “the Great Liberator**! who was 
largely instrumental in the liberation of South America from the Spanish yoke, 
and Gabriel de Annunzio! the fiery Italian poet# patriot, and airman, who 
before Mussolini was dictator of Italy for a time! Lord Byron himself was 
another such charmer. 

I would certainly like to see anthologies of both female and male out- 
standing charmers of history. 

Coming back to the consideration of the specialists there is an instance 
of a Moorish princess of Morocco, in the mid nineteen tli century, who was so 
drawn to the life of a physician, that she left the seclusion and security of a 
moslem woman’s life, and drawn by a remorseless urge got herself admitted 
as a medical student in the old and famous university of Heidelberg in Ger- 
many, posing as a man, and successfully maintaining her secret even when 
she had secured the coveted degree, qualifying her or rather him, as a physi- 
cian. In those days no women students were allowed in any medical college 
in Europe, and yet she a Moslem woman succeeded in doing what no 
European Christian woman had ever done before her. Even with the degree 
in her posession, she never made use of it to practice as a doctor as it would 
have disclosed the deception she had practiced, but going out to America, did 
the next best tiling. She took a nurses training, and enteriig the profession, 
remained a nurse fur the rest of her life. 

To ‘•uch an extent will the driving urge of the specialists strive, in order 
to fulfil Itself. Similar, although generally perhaps not so spectacular exam- 
ples, but which may be quite as difficult or even more so, of the fight against 
and final mastering of adverse Karma circumstances in order to reach a 
cherished goal, are commonplace in the lives of the specialists everywheie 
Every well informed and well read person will have come accross many such 
instances, and interesting and inspiring anthologies of the specialists could 
easily be collected- I would suggest it as an idea for enterpi isii g publishers- 
It would be a rich and inspiring study of the victory over and mastery of 
matter by the spirit of man striving to fulfil itself. 

All these things are examples not of Karma’s mastery over man, but 
of the spirit’s mastery over Karma. Life on earth has to be viewed in its 
true perspective and as many factors as possible viewed simultaneously. 
Two important factors which have however to be treated separately, are 
given further on,* the principle of multiple causation, which co-ordinates tlie 
various different factors together, and the factor of outside influence. These 
two factors have also constanty to be kept in mind in order to properly 
understand and appreciate life on earth. 

O. e important law of life 1 shall set down in Carlyle’s expressive words: 
“All true work of a man, hang the author of it on whichever gibbet you 
like, must and shall fulfil itself”. This is in essence the secret of the conquest 
of Karma by the spirit- This dictum is true even of the minor things of life 
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indeed its application is uniyersal. Even if it is only the prosaic but often 
very difficult ‘problem for providing for one’s family in face of adverse 
circumstances, if a man strives dauntlessly and manfully to fulfil his duty and 
the call of natural affection and loyalty, he shall certainly prevail, though 
of times in such manners as he never anticipated* It often so appears, if the 
Kiriiias of the person concerned are very adverse and malignant, his true and 
wijyiful striving is take i into co isideration and some round about way has 
to ba dev, seel to circumvent the Karmas* The results may*be entirely unex- 
pected, and if the striver is unwise and thankless, disappointing to him. Often 
circumstances are so adverse to a person that all his efforts seem unavailing* 
But^ the brave and wise man eve i in the face of iminent disaster will not 
lose heart or faith. Even though at times he may momentarily lose his' 
balance, yet he will regain it again. At the worst moments he may even have 
to resort to prayer, humbly putting himself in the hands of a higher power, 
but only as a last resort when all his own efforts seem to fail* Rest assured 
his strivi gs shall not go unavailing, such is the unal terable law of life. 
Even should he die in the attempt, his efforts shall bear their due fruit* We 
may state this law in other ways also* Viz: “no effect is without a cause, 
and no cause is without its effect*’’ Eternal justice rules the universe* All 
things transpire from the necessity of Divine nature. Nolhirg is haphazard 
or fortuitous. Everything has a clear and adequate reason for it* Nothing 
is foigotten or not taken account of* 

Was not even Christ subjected to grievous trial, as the result of adverse 
Karmas. In his agony before the night of the crucifixion, he saw iminent 
arrest facing him, followed by ignonimous trial and a prolonged and terrible 
death agony. All his labours seemed to have goi e in vain* He could foresee 
his chosen disciples failing him in the hour of his greatest need and even 
forswearing him. What would happen to the tender plant he had planted and 
so lovingly nurtured ? For a moment his balance was shaken by the terrible 
realization of what was to transpire. But only for a moment* Iniidmtely 
he reg'iiied his balance* It was not for him to question the rightness of his 
divine F'athet, and to wish that His Will to be altered in his favour* ‘‘Never- 
thless, not as I will, but as Thou wiliest’’. And that moment was Christ’s 
greatest triumph* AUliong he was ignonimously tried and crucified, his 
followers demoialiyed, and his beautiful tender plai t seemingly crushed ii to 
the dust under the heavy foot of the old thought wnild, yet ‘no tiue woik of 
a man can perish’. Tlie seemngly dead plant aiose lesusciatfd, A new 
spirit was breatlied into his demoralised followers* And in order to make 
up ff^r the deficiei'cy m intellect of the old disciples, the brilliant and dynamic 
Saul, who was to become St- Paul, was as it were spiritually commandeered 
into the fold. Of such a superlatively high order were the intellectual gifts 
of this Paul, that even today bis words soui d fresh and modern. 

Unexpected and wonderful and etitirely just are the ways in which things 
fulfil themselves. Therefoie let not the *;tiuggling striver lose heart 
or courage and hope. The results of his labouis are not for him to dictate, 
but there shall be no injustice done* Everyone’s labours shall have the meed 
thereof. 
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THE MANNER OF THE ALLOCATION OF KARMA. 

As we have seen in passing, the manner of the allocation of Karma, 
depends upon the factors which have to be taken into account. If it is a 
case of pure elementary Karma, it is a simple matter ^ “an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth — do as you are done by — in endless succession* In 
such cases Karma is all in all. But when other factors intervene, which we 
have tentatively discussed, Karma loses its prepondency, in accordance *16 
the power and fbrce of the other factors involved. Karma is fulfilled in 
both cases, but while in one case, Karma leads to further reciprocal Karma, 
by the necessity of the emotional potentialities aroused, in other cases where 
higher factors intervene, such as the power of the reason or compassion, 
return emotion is not permitted to take root. The Karma is spiritualised 
and put to other purpose, such as was the case in the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, in assisting the advance of the new thought pattern introduced h>y him. 

There does not seem to be a set pattern for the allocation of Karma- 
In observtions of actual life, we are often coiifronted with novel and 
unexpected modes of this allocation of the fruits of Karma, One is often 
tempted to imagine, that definite intelligences are at work in the apportion- 
ing of Karma, who are at times imbued with a playful sense of humour, 
at other times with sardonic humour, and ever so often with pronounced 
originality. It almost appears as if some intelligences were engaged in 
various experiments in the allocation of Karma, and who use the means at 
their disposal in various ways I imagine that the higher personalities who 
come to earth may very well have a say as to the ma mer in which their 
Karma is to be allocated to them. In this connection a passage in the Japaji 
is significant. In verse 14 we find the line “becoming associated with the 
Great Judge himself“. 

There is a vast field for the study of the allocations of Karma. The 
whole drama of life— all^ the manner of the transpirings on human beings and 
animals can be utilised for a *?tudy of the manner of allocations, by 
studying the way of cause and effect or by trying to deduce or discover a 
cause from the effect. It is a subject too vast for this little work, whijh 
strives to give just a general inified idea of the pattern of life- 

MASS OR GROUP. KARMA. 

We have so far been considering Karma as effecting individuals. But 
as we have seen before, it often h ippens that a group of persons act as if 
they were a single entity, many-limbed acting on another group of persons 
or maybe on a single person, or a single person actn g simultaneously on a 
group cf persons. Battles, invasioi s, ovetunniig of one people by another, 
th© doings of a tyrant, and in general the excited p issions and deeds of a mob 
of persons, are examples of this* The exploitation of one class of society by 
another is another example I i such cases, naturally the return Karma 
is of a similar nature acting group- wise. 
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To take a modern instance, let us consider the case of Russia. In the 
old Tsarist days, all expression of popular feeling against the government 
or for reform were ruthlessly supressed- A vast network of police and spies 
was maintained to help to crush all resistance to the government of the 
Tsar and his aristocracy. All malcontents were either shot or sent off into 
the terrible penal settlements of Siberia. After centuries of such grinding 
oppression, the tables were turned and after a series of revolutions the 
Marxists came into power. 

And what did they do with their new-found authority but copy almost 
to the letter the example of their Tsarist predecessors* After the initial 
sprite of Leninist Trotskyist idealism, they settled down firmly into the old 
ruts of ruthless supression of any who in the slightest manner raised their 
he ids against them. An elaborate network of secret police was re-established, 
winch* efficiently spied upon every individual in the vast country. Malcontents 
were ruthlessly eliminated: shot or sent into the Siberian wilderness. 'I'he 
speech and even the thoughts of the people were closely watched* The 
communists vied with and even improved upon the refinements of cruelty 
and oppression as practiced by the Tsars. Russia today is a vast police 
state, just as it was in the Tsarist days. There is no freedom of thought, 
the expression of it or action. No criticism of the Govt, or the ruling 
clique is tolerated. Everyone must chorus to their tune or else... 1 
Idealistic communists of the early days of the revolution were “purged * until 
they were completely “liquidated** and eliminated* Russia today is but 
Tzarist Russia in a new garb. The fault is not so much of Communism 
as of the heritage of Karma of the country. The victims of yesterday are 
the tyrants of today, with emotions hungering for reprisal and the means for 
fulfilling those emotions. 

Russia today, even more so than under the Tz iri.^t regime, is a country 
ruled by all-dominant fear. Every one is afraid, even to the highest placed. 
Everyone is impelled to say and do, even think only what is safe and not 
what one feels to be the truth. Everyone else may be a spy and might 
report on him with disastrous consequences if his speech or actions differ 
in the slightest from ihe approved pattern. Even those who set the pattern 
are themselves the clutches of fear In short Russia today is a wonderful 
realm of fear. What hn*; the future in store for it'? Let us and wait and 
see. Will this universal fear be perpetuated by Karma or will it be conquered 
by higher powers ? The future alone can tell. 

Communism as it is beii g evolved for example in China which which has 
a different heritage is bound to be eventually considerably different from the 
communism as has been evolved in Russia, although naturally in the initial 
stages it will be i.ifluenced by the Russian pattern. The Democracies would 
be wise to keep this in mind in their attitude towards the new China. 

Other historical fulfilments of mass Karma may not be so clearcut 
and self-evident. For example it is nqt so easy to adduce the cause of the 
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strange and terrible Nazi episode in Germany — the concentrated 
horror of a brief few years. There does not appear to be an imidiate 
antecedent for it* Was it the fulfilment of a long passed Karma« such as 
the terrible Tartar overwhelming ? or perhaps more probably a squaring of 
account of some case of deliberate and calculated cruelty such as the 
Inquisitional regimes of Spain and elsewhere, distilled into one concentrated 
dose. Should such have been the case, then surely the morbid Hitler was the 
true embodiment of a victim athirst for wrecking retaliation on a tyranne?)us 
system by the creating of a vengeful system of his own. In this light 
Hitler’s crusade against Christianity and particularly the Roman Catholic 
Church is revealing. But most likely of all Nazi Germany is a case of 
composite Karma: a number of Karmas rolled into one — overwhelmi ^ a 
savage people such as ,of a Tartar inroad ; plus* cases of deliberate and 
calculated cruelty as of the Spanish Inquisition. 

There is also another kind of mass Karma, the consideration of which 
is also instructive : the case of the Criminal versus Society. Society wrecks 
its vengeance upon the malefactor, inflicting various kinds of torments upon 
him for his misdeeds against established society. The malefactor when he 
gets his chance does not hesitate in wrecking his ve geance upon the society 
which punishes him and persecutes him mercilessly. Thus is the vicious 
circle of Karma perpetuated. In a subsequent life the instruments of 
persecution — the police, jailors, magistrates etc., may become the persecuted — 
the malefactors. And so the sorry game of crime and punishment goes 
on; the hitherto hardiest plant of our civil ization — and a more vicious and 
poisonous growth cannot be imagined. It is the veriest, seemingly incurable 
cancer of socity. 


PERPETUATION THROUGH MARTYRDOM 

Why is crime perpetuated ? and what gives it fresh life and continued 
existence? The answer is simple, in the light of the new knowledge we have 
gained of Karma. The martyrdom of crime is the secret of its vitality. 
In other words, the necessity of its Karma, through the building up of a 
repressed emotional potential. It is soriowful to reflect that so many 
things are not perpetuated on account of their intrinsic worth, but because 
of their martyrdoni* 

At its worst, all sorts of abominations and abnormalities are nurtured 
on martyrdoms. But even in the highest and noblest forms of martyrdom, a 
legacy of resentment is transmitted which tends to obscure the pure truths 
of the faith. ("Taking advantage of these facts, political agitators deliberately 
manoeuvre their movements into martyrdom channels* Then things begin to 
hum and happen, until ultimately with the minimum active effort on their 
part often are their objects gained. Arousing of men’s passions and obscuring 
of issues turns the trick neatly, in addition to the retaliatory necessity of 
Karma.) 
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Is there then a specific cure of crime? The answer is simple. Yes 
there is \ Do away with' the martyrdom of crime, and it will die a natural 
death, through the disappearance of its life-principle. But to leave all crimi- 
nals free, without any restraint on them, so that they might do as they liked 
would defeat its own object of eliminating crime by the the process of elimi- 
nation of the martyrdom of crime, because all those on whom they would 
work their morbid and diseased new-found license would be Karmically 
IfFected by resentment, and the vicious circle would only be perpetuated, 
but in another form- 

The specific cure for all evil and morbid things has been beautifully/ 
pfopounded by Christ in his imperfectly translated words: “resist not evil* . 
The true sense of which seems to be to “resist not evil by eviT* or its sense 
might be rendered thus: “Fight not evil by the weapons of evil, but by the 
weapons of good”. 

Treat crime as if it were a disease and proceed with the curing of it on 
similar lines* A criminal is to be regarded as a sick person. In many cases 
as a mortally sick person, who will carry his disease with him throughout 
life, but whose sufferings can be mitigated by wise treatment and nursing, 
so that at least he may live and die in peace, with the minimum of suffering. 
His Karmic resentment towards society can be neutralised by the kindness 
and understanding of society towards him, and ultimately his resentment 
will die a natural death. 

It must be realised, the grave danger to the security of the future world 
which rests in the continued perpetuation of crime, criminals and the 
conditions of diseased and unsound mind. It is perfectly conceivable that 
in a generation or two, science will have so advanced that portable instruments 
of destruction will be evolved, so compact and terrible in their power, that 
sufficient potential to destroy a city could be carried about in a man*s pocket* 
Give a man sufficient resentment potential, and he will surely use the most 
terrible power that comes into his hands. If his mind is diseased or unbalanc- 
ed he may do the same thing. No amount of police vigilance could entirely 
rule out such an eventuality. Would it not therefore be a wise thing to 
plan while there is yet time for the complete eradication of crime, criminals 
and other unsound elements from human society? It can be done and will have 
to be done if humanity is to Tdc preserved. And as I have mentioned before 
this is the le il reison behind the writing of this work. The old world is fast 
passing away* The material world is leaping from progress to progress 
while the mental world is just stuck fast in the morass of the old — of all the 
old musty, cankerous thought patterns-~h?tred, punishment, revenge— in endless 
succession. Without the elimination of this evil trio, there can be no security 
for mankind* With knowledge of the real reason for these things, effective 
remedies can be devised. As every medical man knows, without correct 
diagnosis, treatment is a haphazard hit or miss affair* 
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. I am setting down a tentative course of treatment which may be improv- 
ed upon or modified in the light of actual working experience. The main 
points of this are that all persons who by their records or by a study of their 
cases by competent psychologists> are considered criinnial in their actions or 
tendencies; and all individuals definitely of unsou id minds# should be removed 
-from the general society and transferred to special settlements reserved for 
them, where they may live normal human lives in company with others of^ 
their kind and accompanied by those of their family who chose to accompany 
them. There they should have full oppjrtunities for occupying the.nselves 
in useful and remunerative trades, professions and other employments. Parti- 
cularly violeit, vicious or depraved types should be k^pt separate amongst 
others such, so that they may not prove hariiifui or troublesome to more 
normal individuals. In fact the abnormal may be divided into different 
catagories, and then it could be determined which catagones could best be 
kept together. There should be adequate arrangement for the services of 
psychartislsi priests etc. to be available to these people and a careful and 
sympathetic abservation to be constantly kepi over them. Those who by 
their life and behaviour seem to be improving, fitting them for a better 
grade, should be transferred accordingly, and in special cases even back to 
normal society when circumstances warrant it. 

It is important however that although no restrictions on their liberties 
and activities be placed on them apart from such as are necessary for the safety 
and good of their companions, yet in one important respect also this liberty 
has to be curtailed; and that is in the number of children they may have 
The ultimate aim being to eliminate criminal and unsound elements from 
human society through progressive reduction of their numbers. If we were 
to entirely incapacitate them from them bearing children, it would be a foim 
of coercion# and in many cases would give rise to bitter emotional potential, 
which at all costs is to be avoided The desire to perpetuate oneself through 
one’s progeny is one of the strongest emotions and urges of the human 
nature, and to deny it entirely, would give rise to just the vicious Karma 
circuits and the process of perpetuation through martyrdom which is our 
aim to circumvent. Hence they are to be allowed a limited number of 
children — not usually more than two, after which the parents are made 
incapable of bearing further children by some means of sterilization. By 
this process slowly but surely the unsound population of society will be 
progressivly reduced until finally eliminated.* 

Such is a suggested plan for dealing with congenial or heriditary crimi- 
nal and unsound elements of society. But many criminals and wrong doers 
are quite sound and normal, and their crimes and wrong doings are the result 
of cifcumstances. A somewhat different procedure has to be adopted for 
them* The reasons underlying their actions and behaviour should be studied. 
Often it will be found that as a result of early bad environment and associa- 
tions and the habits they have formed# nothing much can be done to cure 
thenni. They have therefore of necessity to be sent to one or othef of the 
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various settlements for abnormals which we have been discussing. Should 
t ey in the course of time show sufficient improvement to warrent their 
being returned to normal society they may provisionally be returned as a 
trial case under observation before a final decision is taken. 

There are also many cases when owing to powerful personal resentment 
^a person commits injury on other person or persons, or owing to some 
a8cnuntable reason does injury on society or individuals* The best way of 
dealing with such would be through application of the principle of reparation* 

THE PRINCIPLE OF REPARATION 

We would have no use for a magistrate who sentences misdoers to 
punishinent. The kind of judge and magistrate we would require would be 
psychartist in addition to his trainiigas a judge or magistrate, 
the reasons for the person’s behaviour with the facts of the 
case before him, brought to light by the usual means of investigation ; wit- 
nesses and their examinations. After this a thorough but sympathetic 
questioning of the offender would follow, in which his reasons for his actions 
and behaviour should be endeavoured to be drawn out. He should be made 
to realise that he has done wrong in taking the law into his own hands, and 
as such has committed an offence against society in addition to the offence 
towtirds the person whom he injured, and the dependents of the person on whom 
he has wrecked ve igeful injury, and who may thus bs the ultimate innocent 
vmtims of his act. When he has been made to realise the true nature and 
offence of his misdeeds, the necessity of reparation must be impressed on him. 

The manner in which this reparation is to be worked out should be 
discussed with him, suggestions made and suggestion asked for, and some 
form finally decided upon, which appears both feasible and just. The working 
out of this reparation is to be the sentence of his misdeed. 

There mny be cases in which the agressor refuses to make any reparation 
to the injured person, by reason of particularly strong antipathy towards 
him. In such cases the reparation is to be made to society as a whole, and 
some manner for it decided upon. In cases where the misdoer is again unwill- 
ing or fails in the satisfactory performance of his reparation, there is no 
other remedy for it but to send hi u to one or other colony reserved for 
misdoers, which we have been discussing before. 

This principle of reparation can likewise be adapted to civil cases. The 
existing method of dealing with civil cases, is in principle that of reparation, 
but with an important difference. While the existit g method of reparation 
is for paying the stipulated proverbial pound of flesh, regardless of the conse- 
quences a' d the actual merits of the cases, the modified method should aim 
at a just and feasible extent of reparation and in exceptional cases the cancel- 
lation of all reparation, or even counter reparation may be called for in 
certain cases- 
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We may now take oor leave of the subject of Karma for the present, 
although there are also some very important aspects of mass Karma yet to 
be treated: — in the consideration of the problem of War — whether there is 
any practical way for its elimination? and of the relations of nations and 
states with each other; the reciproval relationship between individuals and 
the state* etc* These matters I propose to deal with later on in this work. 

Multiple Existence and Multiple Causation. 

Simultaneous multiplicity in existence and causation are factors in 
creation which ha'Ve probably not been hitherto suspected, but which I believe 
are some of the most universal and important aspects of it. 

By multiple causation I understand that every effect has a multiple set 
of causes of which is it the necessary consequence- And such different set 
of causes seemingly entirely independent and unrelated to each other. Each 
separate set of causes appearing in themselves wholly adequate and sufficient- 

By multiple existence I mean that every entity has a multiple set of 
existences. Such multiple existences may in relation to time, precede or 
follow each other, or may also exist simultaneously with others at the same 
time. While some aspects of multiple existence may be independent of the 
factor of time* 

It is not difficult to find examples of this dual kind of existence. Interest- 
ing examples of it may be discovered in cases of loss of memory. This 
condition is usually brought about by an accident involving a head injury. 
The person so affected loses completely his memory of the life he has hitherto 
been living* together with memory of his domestic ties and other associa- 
tions. In other re'jpects perhaps he may be perfectly normal. He will not 
have forgotten the language he has been used to, nor the skills ai d culture he 
has acquired in the course of his life. Very often he may form new associa- 
tions, start another entnely different life, often marrying again, and in other 
ways acting like an entirely different person* Yet indubitably he is the same 
person as before he ln«;t his memory, and be may even revert to his former 
memory and life, followii g another head injury or brain operation- 

In other ca^es of brain injury, as we have seen in an earlier part of this 
work, a piece of bone pressing on some portion (ff the brain tissue, may lead 
to a radical change in the persm/s character, usually for the worse, although 
occasionally for the better also* This change is sometimes so marked that 
an entirely different person seems to have taken the former’s place. 

Another kind of multiple existeice is the not so uncommon instance 
of the so-called Jekyll and Hyde personality. Two different sets of characters 
may reside in the same person, so.netimes one bei ig in the ascedency, some- 
times the other. 
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From our study of the principle of Karma, we are now in a position to 
understand these somewhat’ curious interludes of life* They are simply the 
recrudences of memory of a past life arising out of some necessity of Karma* 
The person springs back to the state of a former existence, taking up the loose 
threads left behind then and carrying them forward- The noteworthy thing 
about such instances is that they can be adequately explained in other ways 
^also. The medical man, psychologist or psychartist may adduce other entirely 
different and perfectly satisfactory explanation or explanations of the change 
in character, depending from what angle the problem is viewed. Thus a 
number of causes can be adduced for a single effect, each cause seemingly 
adequate in itself and self-sufficient- This explains my conception of multiple 
caiftalion. One adequate cause does not exclude other equally adequate 
causes. 

The principle of simultaneous multiple existence and causation may 
best be illustrated by a geometrical example- Suppose you take a solid body, 
having a number of plane-surfaced facets (level surfaces)^ for example a 
cube, pyramid, cylinder or other many-sided body- Now suppose one such 
facet rests upon a plane surface, on which there are also a nu.nber of simple 
plane bodies, and also plane surfaces of other solid bodies. It may then be 
said to co-exist along with the other plane bodies and plane surfaces of solid 
bodies on the sa ne common surface on which they all rest, and all governed 
by the laws of plane bodies- But at the same time, it has also another 
existence or existences; that of a solid body, and in that case subject likewise 
to the laws governing solid bodies. Moreover its other plana surfaces may 
have other seemingly independent existences. 

There are some examples of multiple existence which are so common 
and self-evident that few would give a second thought to them- We have 
touched upon them in our section concerning stage of development, and have 
shown how notwithstanding the essential identity of seed and the plant which 
it subsequently becomes, yet how vastly different they both are in outward ■ 
appearance. So much so that an uninitiated person would never guess that 
they were the same- Similarly the vast difference in the forms of an insect 
in its different phases, of its egg, pupa and its mature insect stage- Unless one 
has been initiated i:ito the secret one may never guess that a butterfly may 
be the same entity as a caterpillar, only in a further developed stage of its 
existence. The same is the cas^ in the difference between the faculties of an 
infant and the matuie man it develops into. An infant can never be other 
than an infant, with the faculties only of an infant, even though later on it 
may become the greatest and sublimest person who ever trod the earth# 
These are all self-evident examples of multiple existence. 

And does not psychology today tacitly recognise the fact of the dual 
existence of every person — the outward physical man as we see and know him, 
and the other his subconcious part, the nature and constitution of which we 
know very little* 
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The essential nature of existence is also one vast mystery. From our 
observations of earthly beings we find that no individual is a stable entity, 
but is in a CO istant state of flux : inasmuch as we may observe the cons- 
tant add tio IS to his persoiality from other sources, the radiation ol his 
personality — m a way scattering particles of hiinself broadcast — by his 
actions, thoughts, utteraices an I recorded thoughts through his writings and 
books ; in his appreciation of beauty — through his music, painting, sculpturp 
architecture etc Are not all these rna lifestations of a person’s activities 
part and parcel of his real individu ility? microcosms of himself, or in physio- 
logical language^ceils of himself? Is not through them the spiritual ex stence 
of an individual perpstuited aid extended? just as the [ihysical existe ce of an 
individual is carried on by his physical cells to his progeny. 

And when an entity is horn in life in a lowly foriii — insect, worm, plant 
or other animal form, which afford only the most li nited scope for the 
expression of the spirit, does the spirit then also become all torpid, imprisoned 
in an unresponsive medium, or has it simultaneously alternate fields of 
activity and existence? Can it subdivide itself physically or spiritually 
into separate existe icec ? We have no means of answering these questions. 
They are all shrouded in the deepest mysteiy. 

I have at present only the haziest and mistiest idea of the working of 
this principle of multiple existence, and therefore incompetent to discuss it 
in detail, but I feel that it may perhaps one day furnish the key to solve the 
mystery of creation and existence. 

An appreciation of the principle of multiple causation is however muc h 
more feasible and also more to our purpose, inasmuch as it helps to overt o i,e 
the hurdles in the understand!! g of the practical operations of Karina. Ii 
helps to reconcile the appare itly confi.cting co xeptions ot the causes ot 
things, and serves to demonstrate that such are not real ly confl cti g, but 
rather o vet lapping and at times complimentary or supplemciitary. 

As we have seen, the principle in short is that all the phenn nena of 
terrestrial life can have a number of distinct set of causes, appai ently adtquate 
by the nselves and independent of each other. 

One set of causes may lie in the iniidiate discernible proximity, and to 
all ordinary investigation, seem fully ndeguate to explain the presence of 
such phenomenon. But at the same time there may be moie dista u causes for 
the particular phenomenon, which as it were serve to call forth the imidiate 
discernible cause or causes, to act as instruments for its consummation. The^e 
distant set of causes are usually not discernible, nor are their existe ice 
deemed necessary, a.s in the majority of cases the immediate set of causes are 
to all intents e itiiely edequate to explain them- At other times however the 
effect of the distant set of causes is so powerful and pronounced that the 
immediate set of causes though superficially adequate, fail to fully satisfy and 
convince the intellect. The effect appears to be too massive for the given cause. 
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The imidiate set of causes are those appertaining to the 
then life of the individual, while the distant set of causes are 
those appertaining to its previous existence or existences. 
And also the influence of beings from other planes of existence 
than the bodily one. To explain, in order to make this conce- 
ption more intelligible, the personality of a being has its 
immediate set of causes — Its heridity or parentage : the complex 
biological factors of the make up of the parent cells, which 
would if discoverable furnish an adequate explanation of the 
iifborn and heriditary characteristics; while a knowledge of the 
upbringing, surroundings, environments, associations, and the 
factors of climate, diet etc., which all contribute to form the 
mature individual as we have already seen, would serve to 
adequately explain his resulting character and behaviour. We 
can thus furnish a thoroughly satisfactory explanation of a 
person’s character and behaviour if we can sufficiently 
investigate the imidiate factors affecting them. 

But the factors of previous existences and the influence of 
other spheres than ours are no less real and operative. So 
much so that even close similarity in physical features and 
other characteristics arc often carried over into the next 
existence in which one is born again as a human being — that 
is unless the person's Karmas necessiate otherwise. The Katmas 
of a person wiD invoke to its aid the immediate factors which 
go to fashion his character and appearance. 

For example, as we have already seen, a brilliantly intellec- 
tually gifted person may become a complete duffer in his next 
life, it he has been arrogant o.( his own gifts and contemptuous 
of his less fortune.tely endowed fellow creatures. For is not 
ordinarily, keenness or dulness of intellect, or beauty or 
ugliness, mere physical phenomena, depending on subtle make- 
up of brain cells, and also c n numberless other factors, as is well- 
known to medical science, biology and physiology. Karma 
necessity is the reason for calling tog :ther these immediate 
physical factors for the make-up of the physical person. 

We shall now take up the factor of the influence from 
other spheres of existence and activities than ours, which is 
often a potent cause of a person s life and actions. 
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FOREIGN INFLUENCE 

Foreign influence may be likened to the influence of the 
sun and moon on the earth. It is easy to appreciate the 
lighting and heating effect of the sun and the lighting effect of the 
moon. But they have also other- potent powers which to the 
uninitiated are not at all evident. One of these powers is thejn 
attraction, which although human senhibilities cannot feel, yet 
result in the massive effect of the tides, whereby untold billions of 
tons of water are lifted up everyday, upto a maximum bight of 
over 50 ft. Another power of the sun which we do not properly 
appreciate, is the extent to which all physical life and activity is 
dependent on it. So much so indeed, that were the earth be 
deprived of the sun even for only a fortnight, all life would be 
extinguished, the cold would become so intense that all the 
atmosphere would freeze solid and cover ev( lything with a white 
shroud of death, and billions of disembodied spirits would flit 
about disconsolate. 

We must appreciate the fact that the life and existence 
which we can perceive with our physical eyes and other 
physical senses is not the only kind of life and existence by 
which we are enveloped. There are also other kinds of exis- 
tences all about us, immediately near at hand and yet distant, 
which we cannot ordinarily sense and feel, and which yet exert 
their influence, often powerfully, on the lives and actions of 
earthly beings. As Shakespeare said : “There are more things 
in heaven and earth than you dream of in your philosophy”. 
These other kinds of life and existences may be said to belong 
to other “dimensions” than ours. Our physical senses fail to 
contact them, being beyond their range, somewhat in the 
manner that the human eyes cannojt see the ultra-violet rays of 
light, and neither can the human ears hear sound vibrations 
which vibrate at so high a rate that the ear membrane cannot 
pick up the sounds. But science has learnt how momentously 
effective these higher vibrations of light and sound can be in 
certain respects. So it is with regard to existences of other 
spheres or dimensions than ours. As our physical senses cannot 
contact them their existence is usually ignored or relegated as 
a hot-bed for diseased, unhealthy superstitious minds to carouse 
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in. But almost every reflective and sensitive mind might at 
one time or another have forcibly realised the existence of 
other planes of influence than the visible. The influence thus 
exerted is through the subconscious rr ind, which modern 
phsychologists have universally come to realise is the root and 
basis of the conscious mind, and which guides its thoughts. 
Influences from other planes and dimensions of existence im- 
pinging upon the subconscious arc often allowed entry into the 
conscious mind and thus influence the earthly existence. But 
n^t in the ordinary manner. They have to change their nature 
and mode of their expression and be converted into the material 
of the passing medium, and the manner of its thinking and thus 
in passage through, intimately partake of the nature of, and are 
inextriciably combined with the existing thought patterns of 
the medium through which they are allowed passage and become 
indistinguishable from it in their final resultant form, and thus 
usually arc entirely ascribed to the person through whom they 
are transmitted. This is just another instance of the working of 
multiple causation which we have just been considering. 

In an earlier part of this work I have discussed the manner 
of the functioning of the prevailing thought pattern, and to 
what extent beings are subject to it We have seen how minds 
are bounded by the thought patterns of their circle of congeni- 
al companions. How mind influences mind, or more correctly 
spirit influences spirit. And yet how people living together 
may mentally or spiritually dwell in entiiely different spheres 
and often be unaware of the other s mental world, which inci- 
dentally is the true sphere of existence of beings. 

In order to understand the manner of influence from 
other planes of existence than ours we might first consider the 
lowest type of influence, those of an earthly sensual nature, 
coming from beings who lately while in their earthly existence 
wallowed in the lowest forms ot sensuality, and who when cut 
off physically from their wonted haunts, return to their old 
or similar redezvous and derive an evil pleasure in goading on 
congenial wretches in the flesh to orgies of sensuality and 
crime. 
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“The poor wreck whose lusts have survived the death of that body in 
which and for which alone he lived, have survived the means of direct bodily 
gratification, finds his resource in seizing on an impressionable medium, and 
goading him on to sin, so that he may get such poor enjoyment as alone 
remains for him. The debauched drunkard, who sank his body in disease, and 
soddened his spirit with the poisoned draughts of liquid fire, now haunts the 
dens where his pleasure used to be, and goads on the wretches whom it finds 
it possible to influence. He leers with spite as he drives one more soul t(!f a 
lower state of misery, and gloats as he draws his own foul gratification, though 
it spread broadcast ruin and woe among innocent women and their babes, 
and foster in the midst of our centes of knowledge and refinement a sink of 
infamy and disgiace. These things go on all aiound us and attract* our 
notice scarce at all. Where are the denunciations that should ring from end 
to end of our world while such plague-spots linger — nay, flouiish and abound 
amongst us ? Why is no voice uplifted ? Why ? but that the dark influe- 
nce of those baleful spirits avails to blind our eyes and to j ar.ilyse the 
voice of truth within u^. Not in the gin-den alone, but far round it as from 
a centre, the malign influence radiates, and the vice perpetuates itself The 
sot dead— as we falsely think — is a sot in spirit still, and his influence 
perpetuates his vice among congenial spirits yet on earth, 

“The murderer, again, whom our blindness has cut off from the trammels 
of the body, and let loose in fury on our earth, is not idle. With all iiis 
envenomed passions stirred within him, mad with wrath and sense of wrong — 
for his sin is frequently the result of our civilisation, and he is what we have 
made him— he goes forth to wreck his vengeance on those who have wronged 
him. He incites to rage and destruction of life. He is the prolific inciter of 
crime, and perpetuates the circumstance of which he was the victim. When 
will we learn that crimes for which we daily, hoiiil\', visit rude vengeance 
are but the neces.sary product of those mixed conditions of life which obtain 
in our crowded centres of iiff* ? Why lop off an ugly branch here and there 
when the root is rotten ? Why punish the wretch bacause he is what we 
made him? Nay, if we be but selfish, why let loose on ourself a wrathful 
avenger to our own hurt ? Ah ! friends, we mii^t pass through many cycles 
of progress before we learn that our old criminal code is founded on fallacy, 
and woiks to mischief and perpetuation of the abuses it is intend(^d to prevent. 

“Foul weltering masses of vice and criielty, and se fishness, and heartless. 
ne'*s and misery that our great cities are ! In them the spirit is starved and 
crushed; dvwlmginan atmosphere through which life-giving influence can 
hardly penetrate, it groans in agony as it aspires to a purer and serene r air; 
but its groans ascend hardly above the pall of darkness that hovers round 
The aspirations are crushed out by reiterated temptation; good resolves are 
stolen away by the adversaries nigh at hand, and the spirit cares less and less 
to struggle agdinst the efforts of its foes. These are only too well seconded 
by the recklessness and folly which offer a premium to vice, and make virtue 
well-nigh impossible. 
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‘"And even when the body is removed from those dens of impurity, 
sensuality, and woe, which’ are tenanted by so many of our fellows even 
within reach of our own homes, where riches secure exemption from bodily 
distress, what is the result ? We do not see gross vice, shameless physical 
surroundings, open degradation of soul and body, but we breathe an atmosphere 
scarcely less spiritually bad. Money-hunting i'* the business of life, and 
pleasure is too often found in bodily gratification and sensuous enjoyment. 
The air is thick with the greed of gold, witli lust of power, with selKseeking 
in all its nn-riad forms. The spirit— do we e\er think what is the state of 
such a spirit ^ It has no food, no development, no occupation. It is dwarfed, 
or compelled to occii])}' itself in conemns which drag it back, and give the 
adversaries their bed chance of fostering and inflaming passions and desires 
which arc tf) us dct(‘>tahle. H.irdly can we reach these more than the debased, 
wher 4 ‘ in the crowded .il!c\s and lanes vice has its home — where in the thronged 
exchanges and marts money rules Supreme, and breeds its progen v of selfish- 
ness and greed, and larceny— theie tlie adversaries have their centres of action, 
from which their ba’eful influence radiates.” 

This quotation is taken from a book entitled ‘‘Spirit- 
Teachings”^ purporting to be spirit dictated writing, written 
through the madiumship of Rev. Stainton Moses (M. A. Oxon). 

I am not interested in spiritualism as such, rather I have an 
active antipathy towards the subject. But neverthless I am 
glad to take the truth from whatever source I find it, and 
present it so. My reason is satisfied as to the intrinsic truth and 
the value of much that appears in this book and through it 
many things that were formerly dark to me have been elucida- 
ted. I shall therefore quoted from this book at some length. 
The previous quotation is as it appears in the book with the 
exception that wharever the words “you" and “yours" were 
used, I have replaced them by “we" and our". But by this 
explanation of the origin of the passage and the alleged nature 
of the authorship of the book such alterations will no longer 
be necessary and I shall henceforth quote without any alter- 
ations. 

The previous quotation vividly shows how the lowest 
levels of human activities are influenced by the unseen world. 
It demonstrates the reason of the relentless clutch of the vices, 
sensuality and crime over its unfortunate victims. Any one 

T^ken from the 6th. Memorial Edition, published by The Spiritual 
•Alliance Ltd. London in 1907. I am not aware if the book is obtainable today. 
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who has had first-hand experience of an inveterate drunkard, 
gambler, drug or vice addict, will come’ to realise the truth of 
the existence of malvolent spirit influence or possession by 
devils, as the Bible picturesquely puts it. So also other mad 
lusts, for money, power, women, public acclaim etc., are foster- 
ed and intensified by unseen influences. Men act just as madly 
in their desire to win an election as the besotted drunkard dr 
drug addict does in order to Satisfy his craving. 

Specialists in their various fields may ascribe these mad- 
nesses to physical, physiological or psychological causes, or I may 
ascribe them partly to thought patterns and mass psychology, 
as I have tried to explain several aspects of gregarious human 
activities in an earlier part of this work, or also to Karma. 
Others may ascribe them to unseen spirit influence — And each 
one may be able to adduce satisfactory and reasonable explan- 
ation from whichever angle they tackle it. and then convinced 
themselves they assert confidently that their own explanation 
is the only correct one and consequently excludes other ex- 
planations of causes which are unconnected with their own 
explanation, and in each specialist s estimation arise from 
incomplete knowledge. But as we have seen from our study 
of multiple causation each effect may have a number of seem- 
ingly independent and adequate in themselves sets of causes, 
and therefore we may acknowledge the correctness of perhaps 
all such explanations. 

It would seem that the unseen world around us is peopled 
by a vast variety of beings, some of them base, earthly and 
malignant in their nature, or just strongly attached to the 
things of the earth in which their earthly existence was bound 
up and engrossed with, and to which they can in a manner live 
over again in consort with the feelings and emotions of con- 
genial spirits who are in earthly existence. 

But as on the earthly existence that we know, although 
there are base and malignant beings and plenty of them — there 
are also likewise beings, who strive tirelessly and unselfishly 
for the good of their fellow-beings : guidings, instructing and 
helping their weaker brethren, so also in the unseen world it is 
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reasonable to suppose there are also angelic spirits who strive 
through congenial spirits on the earth to foster goodness, 
beauty, love and unselfish beneficence towards others, and to 
inspire and help the strivers after good, and to comfort afid 
allivate the sorrows of the afflicted. Although to the superfi- 
cial observer evil may be more predominant in the world, yet 
essentially goodness and beneficence is a no less real and im- 
portant factor in it, and is slowly but surely extending its sway 
injpite of the misgivings of imperfect observers. The evil and 
the bad make the loudest demonstration and clamour, and 
judging from the amount of hullabulloo they make, people are 
apt to imagine they are all-powerful and all-governing. The 
good and the beneficent on the other hand dislike clamour and 
self-advertismenc and therefore the unobservant fail to appre- 
ciate their extent and power. 

In my estimation this world of ours is a wonderful 
place — a place of infinite promise. Although many have been 
distresed by its imperfections : the sins and miseries which are 
rampant on it ; the troublesome and arduous nature of exis- 
tence on it ; the heavy and often unresponsive corporeal body, 
which are all in sad contrast to the trouble-free, sorrow-free, 
ignorance-free existence of high spiritual planes. No wonder 
so many of the exalted spiritual beings who have come out of 
compassion to alleviate the ignorance, darkness, sin an^^ 
misery-ridden world here below — where trials, temptations and 
pitfalls are likewise rampant — have felt that the best thing 
would be to get out of its circuit as fast as possible and 
migrate to exalted spiritual regions and not return hither again. 
Even some of the Sikh Gurus have not been able to free them- 
selves from such obsession^ Freedom from the trammels of 
earthly existence they have stressed, like Gautama Budha before 
them, should be the ultimate goal of humanity. However, 
Nanak himself does not appear to have been of this view. The 
human existence, he says many times in the Granth, is one that 
the veiy angels thirst for. It is a precious ooportunity which 
should be stiven after. I am in emphatic agreement with this 
latter view. Is not existence here a magnificent spiritual 
democracy, where one can mc'^t all sorts of glorious and beauti- 
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ful beings on an equal footing, and receive from them of their 
wonderful knowledge, beauty and bliss ? This is not a static 
spiritual world of eternal bliss as some exalted spiritual regions 
may be, but an actively evolutionary one. This is the sphere of 
education and discovery. By steady and beneficent strivings, 
the disagreeble features of it will in course of time be elimi- 
nated and then there will be ushered in a world which will be 
the envy of the most exalted spiritual spheres. 

In order to bring out the high potential possibilities of 
this world it will be necessary to reconstruct much, and to 
do so effectively would necessiate a true insight into the essen- 
tial nature of existence^ here, together with a knowledge of 
the various factors by which existence here is encompassed. 
If we try to erect an edifice without intimate practical know- 
ledge of the properties of the materials we are to build with, 
and a basic knowledge of the principles of structural design, 
our best efforts are doomed to end in disappointment. We 
must learn what to do and what not to do — each one being as 
important as the other. 

Just because certain facts come to us from alleged spirit 
sources, it is no reason why we should scornfully reject them 
nor are we to blindly swallow them wholesale for that reason. 
The intrinsic worth and extent of the revelation is all that 
matters. Even admitting that there be extra-physical beings 
of high and beneficent nature who guide the destinies of the 
earth, still they must be quite as liable to error and miscalcul- 
ation, especially with regard to a phase of existence of which 
they have no direct access to. Were it not so, the earth 
would have long ago become a very heaven. But as I have said, 
even the highest spirits at times make errors and miscalcul- 
ations. Many times they themselves come bodily to earth to 
help in the furtherance of high and noble aims. Sometimes 
they succeed partially. Many spirits with the best intentions 
fail miserably — the trials, difficulties, and pitfalls of this earth 
prove too much for them and for a time the evil of this earth 
swallows them up. 
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I may cite a specific case in this connection. Long agd a 
spirit thought that if he were born as a rulen invested with 
great authority he could put the aflfairs of the earth in excellent 
order. As a ruler then he was born, but instead of putting the 
opportunity to high account, he was himself dragged down into 
the seething abyss of sensuality and unbridled licence. He made 
a Complete mess of his high aspirations and of his own earthly 
life too. The world won that round and he was saddled with 
diverse karmas into the bargain. 

Having thoroughly realised his error in wishing for earthly 
power, he next decided to be a teacher and eschew all power and 
wealth. Accordingly he was born again as Jean Jacques 
Rosseau. The evil Karmas he had accumulated in his previous 
human existence had a lot to say, and his life was an unhappy 
and painful one. The purpose for which he came for, however 
he was very partially enabled to realise. He initiated certain 
new thoughts and conceptions which were to prove of far 
reaching effect in human evolution. Yet even so his message 
and his teachings were most imperfect. He fully realised even 
in his own litetime that he had much to learn himself first. 
After passing away from the earthly scene, he felt this even 
more strongly. Consequently in his next earthly phase he was 
given opportunities to learn. And that is just what I have since 
been doing. Learning from whatever sources which have been 
at hand. I have been most fortunate in this. I have been 
enabled to learn from Gautama JUiddha, Christ, Mohammad, 
Spinoza, Carlyle, Shakespeare, Whitman, Ibsen, and from count- 
less other sources besides. And above all 1 have had the opportu- 
nity of learning from Nanak. I have been able to learn valuable 
truth from the most unexpected sources, and also 1 have come to 
know that there is no perfection or evejii possibility of complete 
perfection. There is always ample room for ever greater and 
greater truth, even in the revelations of the very gr^vatest. 
The creation of the Infinite Being is indeed infinite, and the 
truths thereof likewise infinite. There is no end at all to the 
Infinite nor to the knowledge thereof ‘'As vast as one recounts, 
the vaster still it grows”, as Nanak says in the Japaji. 
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True knowledge from whatever source that comes to hand 
mnst be taken in, so long as werfeel it is true knowledge and can 
further us in our search for truth. However in the matter of 
reception and acceptance of knowledge it is important to keep the 
mind ever alert and critical and accept only so much as completely 
satisfies the reason and to reject the rest, even when the greater 
part of it we may feel to be wonderfully true. 

To continue with quotations from the book I have been 
referring to : — 

Many spirits are prematurely withdrawn from tlie body. They then pass 
before they are fit; and at the in)ment of departure they are in evib state, 
angry, blood-thirsty, filled with evil passion. They do mischief great ami lo g 
in after-life. 

Nothing IS inoie dangerous than for souls to be rudely severed fro.n 
their b )dily habitation, and to be launched i nto spirit-life, with angi y p issio is 
stirred, and revengeful feelings d i ninant. It is bad that any should be dismis- 
sed from eirth-l'fe suddenly, and before the bo d is naturally severed. It is 
for this reason that all destruction of bodily life is foolish and rud'^: rude, as 
betokennga b irbarous ignorance of the condiliotis of life and jiiogiess in 
the hereafter; foolish, as releasi ig an undeveloped angry spini from its 
tram nels, and enduing 1 1 with exte ided cap icity for mischief. You are bli d 
and Ignorant in your dealings with those who have offended agunst your laws 
and the regulations, in iral and restrictive, by which you govern intercouise 
amongst yourselves You fi d a low and debasetl intelligence offending against 
morality, or against co istituted law- Straightway you take the readiest 
means of aggravating his capacity for mis('hief. Instend of separating such 
an one from evil inflne ice, removing him from aesociation with sin, and 
isolating him under the educ it i ng i nfliience of tine purity and spii itual ity, 
where the more refi led intelligences may gradually operate and counteiac t 
the baleful power of evil and evil ministrations, you place him in the midst 
of evil associations, in company with offenders like himself where the very 
atmosphere is heavy with evil, where the hordes of the undeveloped and 
unprogressed spirits mist do co igregate, and where, both from human associ- 
ates and spirit influence, the whole tendency is evi). 

V.Lin and short-sighted and ignorant folly I Into your dons of criminals 
we cannot enter. The missionary spirits p mse and find their mission vain 
The good angels we«p to find an associated b ind of evil — human and sinrilual 
— massed against them by man’s ignorance and folly. What wonder that you 
have gathered from such experience the conviction that a tendency to open 
crime is seldom cured, seeing that you yourselves are the plainest accomplices 
of the spirits who gloat over the fall of the offe ider. Hiwmaiy unerring 
soul — erring through ignorance, as frequently as through choice — has coMie 
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forth from your jails hardened and attended by evil guides you know not, and 
can never know- But were you to- pursue an enlightened plan with your 
offe iders, you would fi id a perceptible gain, and confer blessing incalculable 
on the misguided and vicious. 

You should teach your criiniaals ; you should punish them, as they will 
be punished here, by sh )wing them how they hurt thsLiiselves by their sin» 
aidhiwthey retard iheir future pr igress. You should place them where 
advanced and earnest spirits amo ig you may lead them to unlearn their siii, 
and to drink in wisdom : where the Binds of the Blessed may aid their efforts, 
ayd the S()irits ot the higher spheres ay shed on then their benign and 
elevati ig mflie ice- But you horde together your dangerous spirits. Ycu 
shut then up, aid ci .fine them as those who are beyond hope. You punish 
' the n vindictively, ct nelly, foolishly: and the man who has been the victim 
ot your ignorant treatment pursues his course of t lohsli, suicidal sm, until 
in the end you add to the list of your f lolish deeds this last a id worst of all 
that yon cut hiiii off, debisel degraded, sensual, igioiant, mad with rage and 
hate, ihiisting for veigeiiceon his fellows : you rein )ve fro m him the great 
bar on Ins passions, and se id him into spmt-life to work out without hindrance 
the dev lisli suggestions of Ins inflamed passions- 

Blind I blind! you k low not what you do. You are your own worst 
enemies, the truest friends of those who fight against God, and us, and you. 

Ignorant no less than blind 1 tor you spend vast trouble to aid your foes. 
You cut from a spirit its bodily life. You punish vengefully the eiring. 
You faUely atrogate to yourselves the right by law divine to shed human 
blood. You err, and know not that the spirits you so hurt shall in their turn 
avenge themselves upon you* You have yet to learn the earliest principles 
of that Divine te iderness and pity which labours ever through us to rescue the 
debased spirit, to raise it from the depths of sin and passion, and to elevate 
it to purity and pi ogress in goodness- Youkiow naught ot God when you 
do such deeds. You have framed tor yourselves a God whose- icts accord 
with youi own iiistinc'ts. You have fabled, that He sits on high, cireless of 
His creatures, and jealous only of H-s own p ) wer and h rinnr. Y )ii have 
fabricated a m insler who delighti to h irm, a id kill, and torture : a (i )d who 
rejoices in inflicting pn iishment bitter, u lending, unmitigible. Youhav^ 
imngmed such a God, an I have "put into ILs mouth words which He nev -r 
knows, and laws which His loving heart would disown* 

God— out God, Good, Loving, Tender, Pitiful— delighting in punishing 
with cruel hand His ignorantly-erring sons I ^ Base fable 1 Base and foolish 
fancy, produced of man's cruel heart, of man’s rude and undeveloped mind. 
Theie is no such God I there 's none. He has no place with us : save in m i I’s 
degraded mind. 

Great Father I reveal Thyself to these blind wanderers, and teach them of 
Thyself. Tell them that they dream bad dreams of Thee, that they know Thee 
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not, nor can know till they unlearn their ignorant conceptions of Thy Nature 
and Thy Love. 

Yes, friend, your jails and your legalised murder, the whole tenor of your 
dealings with criminals, are based on error and ignorance. 

Your wars and your wholesale murderings are more fearful. You settle 
your differences with your neighbours, who should be your friends, by arraying 
against each other masses ot spirits — we see not the body ; we care only for, 
the spirit temporarily clothed with those human atoms — and those spirits you 
excite to full pitch of rage and fuiy, and so you launch them, rudely severed 
from their earth bodies, into spirit life. You inflame their passion, and give 
them full vent- Vengeful, debased, cruel, earth-bound spirits throng arouvd 
your earth-sphere, and incite the debased who are still in the body to deeds 
of cruelty and lust and sin- And this for the satisfying of ambition, for a^ 
passing fancy, for an idle princely whim, for lack of something else to 
to occupy a king. 

Ah 1 friend, you have much, very much to learn ; and you will learn it 
by the sad and bitter experience of undoing hereafter that which you have 
now done- You must learn the golden lesson, that Pity and Love are truer 
wisdom than vengeance a id vindictive punishment ; that were the Great God 
to deal with us as you deal with your fellows, and as you h ive falsely fabled 
that He will, you would be justly sent to your own imagined hell- Vou must 
know of God, and of us, and of yourselves, ere you can progress and do our 
woik instead of our adversaries. 

On the effect of prayer it is stated : — 

You know not in your cold earth atmosphere, so chilling, so repellent 
to spirit life, how the rnangnetic rapport between your spirit and the guides 
who wait to bear its petition upwards is fostered by frrque it prayer. It is 
as though the bond were tightened by frequent use ; as though the intimacy is 
ripened by mutual association. You would pray more did you know how 
rich a spiritual blessing prayer brn gs- Your learned sages have discussed 
much of the value of prayer, and have wandered in a maze of opinion, befog- 
ged and ignorant of the real issue- They do not know — how should they? — 
of the angel messengers who hover round ready to help the spirit that cries 
to its God. They know not of the existence of such, for they cannot test iheir 
presence by human science in its present state; and so, with crude efToit, 
they would reduce the results of prayer to line and mea^-'ure- They try to 
estimate its effect by the compilation of statistics. Aid still they fi d 
themselves in difficulty, for though they grasp the shell, the spirit eludes their 
ken. Such results are not to be so measured, for they are iiiipet 'eplihle 
by man*s science. They are spiritual, varying in various cases : different as 
are the agencies at work. 

Frequently it is the unspoken petition which is not granted that is the 
cause of richest blessing to the praying soul. The very cry of the burdened 
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spirit shot forth into the void, — a cry wrung out by bitter sorrow — is an 
unknown reliet. The spiiit is lightened* though the prayer is not granted in 
the terms of its petition. You kiiow not why : but could you see, as we see, 
the guardians labouring to pour into the sorrow-laden soul the balm of 
sympathy and consolation, you would know whence comes that strange peace 
which steals over the spirit, and assures it of a sympathising and consoling 
■'Gpd. The prayer has done its work, for it has drawn down an angel friend : 
and the bursting heart, crushed with its load of care and sorrow is comforted 
by angel sympathy. 

This, the magnetic sympathy which we can shed around those with 
whbtii we are are m close communion, is one of the blessed effects which can 
be wrought by the cry of a human soul reaching upward to its God. And 
under^no other conditions can the lull blessedness of spirit intercourse be 
realised. It is the spirit that is most spiritualised that alone can enter into 
the secret chambers where the angels dwell- It is to the soul that lives in 
frequent communion with us that we aie best able lo come nigh- This, friend, 
is invaiiable: another part of that unchangeable law which governs all our 
intercourse with your world. To the spiritual soul come, in richest measuie, 
spiritual gifts. 

Nor is it always the answer which man in his ignorance expects, that 
IS the truest response to his petition. Many times to giant his request would 
be to do him grievous harm He has asked ignorantly, petulantly, foolishly : 
and his prayer is unheeded in its request but it has availed to place his spirit 
in commu n in with an i 'itelligence which is waiting ai opportunity of 
appi oach, and which can ministei to him stiength and consolation in his 
necessijy. 

'Twere well if men would more strive to life of prayer. Not the morbid 
life of devotion falsely so-called, which consists in neglecting duty and in 
sp*ending the precious hours of the probation life in moibid snlf. anatomy : in 
developing unhealthy self-sciiUiny • in idle dreamy conle,nplation, or in forced 
and unreal supplication. The life of piayer is far other, ;is we advise it. 
Prayer to be real must be the heart-cry. spontaneous and impulsive, to 
friends who hover near. The fancy of a prayer to the ear of id ever-pre‘«e t 
God who IS willing to alter unalterable laws in response to a capncicms 
request, has done much to discredjt the idea of prayer altogether. Pelieve it 
notJ Piayer— the spontaneous cry of the soul to its God through the 
friends nvIio, it knows are near, and are ever ready to catch up the unuttered 
petition and bear it upwards till it reanh a power that can respond— this is 
no matter of formal preparation. It consists not in any act of ouivvard show. 
It is not necessarily syllabled in utterance: far less is it trammelled by 
conventional form, or bound up in stereotyped phraseology 'I'rue prayer is 
the ready voice of spirit communing with spirit: the cry of the soul to invisible 
friends with whom it is used to speak: the flashing along the magnetic line 
a^nessage of request which brings, swift as thought, its ready answer back. 
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as they are, when viewed from the stand^point of reason» shall wipe away 
from the face of G )d's earth the sectarian jealousy and theological bittern-ess, 
the anger and ill-will, the rancour and Pharisaic pride which have disgraced 
the name of religion, and have rendered theology a byeword amongst men* ' 

Spiritual truths are taught through the medium of the 
knowledge and way of thinking already existing in the mind. In 
this connection it is written (very singular language emanating 
from a reverant gentleman !) : — 

Touching the matters oti which you question, we remind you that we 
have many times said that we take the knowledge already existing in the mind, 
refine and spiritualise it, and build upon it as a foundation, only lejecting 
that which is noxious and untrue* We deal with old opinions as Jesus dealt 
'with the Jewish law. He apparently abrogated the letter while He gave to 
the spirit a newer and nobler meaning. We do the same with the Opinions 
aiddegiias of modern Christianity as He did with the dicta of the Mosaic^ 
law, and the glosses of Pharisaical and Rabbinical orthodoxy: Even as He 
proclaimed the truth, tiue for all ages, that the letter might well be dispensed 
with, sc that the spirit were retained; so do we, in words drawn from your 
own teachings, say to you that the letter kills, but the spirit gives life. Rigid 
adherence to the strict letter of the law is quite compatible with — nay, 
usually leads to — neglectof the true spirit. The man who begins by nb^ervn g 
scrupulously the minutiae of the ritual law e ids by becoming the proud, 
arrogant, unlovely Pharisee, whose religion is swallowed up by h's theolc^gy, 
and who yet can thank God that he is not like other men. 

It is against this insidious form of religion that we wage determined 
war* Better for each struggling spirit that it should grope unaided after its ^ 
God, trusting in the end to find Him, though after many wanderings, than that 
it sh 'mid be cramped and confined by the traminels of an earth-born orthodoxy, 
which prescribes the God, as well as the way to reach Hi n — the door of 
which it hiMs the only key — which cramps all natural aspirations, 
drowns all soaring thoughts, and condemns the free spirit to mere mechanical 
actio 1 without a particle of true spiritual religion in it. Better, we say, 
anything than this parody on spiritual religion. 

So lie there are, and they not the noblest of your race, for whom it is 
essential that tleep subjects of religion shou'id be thought out ready to tlieir 
hand- For them ^ee spiritual thought would mean doubt, indecision, de‘'pair, 
death. They cannot climb the giddy heights where man must gaze into hidden 
mysteries, a id face the unclouded radi.ince of the Sun of Truth. Not for 
then the piniacles which overhang precipices deep down in which lie hid the 
Eternal Verities. They Crannot gaze lest they fall: they cannot endure the 
ordeal they must fall back on safer and more beaten paths, where others have 
w liked before, even though the way be tortuous and uncertain. They must 
be hemmed in between high walls over which they dare not look- They^ 
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must walk warily, picking their wa^y step by step, and avoiding all inequali- 
ties, lest they stumble and fall. And so they fall back on the prescribed 
dogmas of utiyielding orthodoxy. So it has been decided by the wisdom of 
the Church, is the answer of their priest- Doubt is ruin; thought only ends 
in bew liderment ; faith is the only safely. Believe and be saved* Believe 
not and be damned. They are not able to receive these things. How should 
they ? They have not yet grasped the fiagments of truth that lie on the very 
threshold of aiiowledge. How then, should they enter m and dwell in the 
penetralia where truth is eishrined in fulness? 

Some there are who are not merely unable, but unwilling, to receive or 
eutertain anything which militates against that ancient and received theology 
which they have learned to consider as the embodiment of Divine truth. 

It has sufficed the needs of the saints of Chiistendom. It has cheered 
the martyr at the stake, and consoled the dying saint in ages long by even 
as now. It was their fathers' creed. It was the gospel of salvation which 
they learned from a mother’s lips It is that which they have received as 
the deposit of the truth, and which they are determined to teach their children, 
that they in turn may hand on the truth whole ani undefiled. And so a 
feeling of heroic determination comes over the n that they will not even touch 
that which seems to contravene this faith of theirs, consecrated to them by 
so many associations, and e ideared by so many memories- They are, as 
they fancy, defe .ders of the faith : and all a martyr’s zeal burns within them* 
They cannot be reached by any influence that we can bring to bear. Nor would 
we willingly interfeie with so comfortable a faith. Weie we to make the 
attempt, we should need to upset from the very foundations the edifice they 
havereared. We should need to make war on this faith which they love 
so well, and hew it down with merciless axe. Their Im. iiutable God and 
then stereotyped religion, changeless and uiudiangeable, we .should need to 
attack, and show that though God changes not, yet the mud of man does, 
and that what was sufficient far the past may be, and often is, quite inadequ- 
ate for the future. We must show them — what they could never see — the 
progressive march of revelation, the gradual enlightenment of man in propor- 
tion to the freedom of his thought and the enormous mass of purely linman 
fiction which they have dignified by the title of Divine Revelation. The task 
would be vain : and we are not so foolish as to attempt it- They must gain 
their knowledge in another sphere of being. 

Revelation is proportioned to man’s capacity and coloured 
by man’s mind : — 

But there is no need to press the fact that Revelation has always been 
proportioned to man’s capacity, and coloured by man's mind- The idea of 
God has been throughout the ages the conception, more or less vivid, of those 
who have been the media of revelatio i. The implanted idea has taken form 
and shape from the mental surroundings of the medium through whom it 
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was given. Such portion of truth as the» teachers have been able to impart 
has been moulded by the spirit of the medium into an individual shape. To 
none has complete truth been given, only so much of tiulh, such aspect of 
truth as was necessary for a particular age and people* 

On the life of Christ it is written Z — 

The life of the Christ, so far as it was public, was comprised within 
three years and a few months. For that the previous thiity years had been 
a preparation. During all that time he was receiving instruction from those 
exalted angels, who inspired him with zeal and love for his mission. He 
was a constant cominuner with the world of spirit ; and was the more able 
to drink in their teachings that his body w is no bar to his spirit* 

In tine case of most incarnate spirits, who have descended to miiiNter 
on earth, the assumption of corporeity duns spiritual vision, and ruts it off 
from remembrance of its previous existence. Not so with him* So little did 
his ethereal body blind the sense of spirit, that he could converse with the 
angels as one of their own order, who was cognisant of their l.fe, and 
remenbered his own part in it before incarnation. His remembrance of 
previous life was never blunted, and a great part of his time was spent in 
disunion from the body, and m consious communion with spirit, Lmg 
trances, as you call the interior state, fitted him for this, as you may see i:i 
some distorted passages of your records, the supposed Temptation, for insta- 
nce, or that which speaks of his habit of meditating and praying alone on 
the mountain- top, or in the Garden Agony. 

You may also detect by the light we now give you flashes of lecollent- 
ion of his state before incarnation, even, as he is recorded to have said, in the 
glory of the Father before the world began* There are many such* 

His life, but Htle hampered by the body — which, indeed, was but a 
te iiporary envelope to his spirit, assumed only when it was necessary for the 
spirit to come in contact with material things, was diflFerent in degree, 
though not in kind, from the ordinary life of man — purer, simpler, more 
loving, and more loved* Such a life could never be understood aright by 
those who were contemporary with it* It is of necessity that such lives 
should be misunderstoo’d, misinterpreted, maligned, and mistake i It is so in 
a degree with all that step out from the ranks, but especially with him* 

Prematurely was that Divine Life cut short by human ignorance and 
malignity Little do men grasp the significance of the truth to which they 
carelessly give utterance when they say that Christ came intothe world to die 
for it. He did so come : but in sense of these enthusiasts, he came not* The 
drama of Calvary was of man’s not God’s devising* It was not the eternal 
purpose of God th it Jesus should die when the work of the Christ was but 
just commencing. That was man’s work, foul, evil, accursed* 
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Christ came to die for and to sa^e man in the same, though in a higher 
sense, that all regenerators of man have been their Saviours, and have yielded 
up bodily existence in devotion to an over-mastering idea* In this sense He 
came to save and die for men : but in the sense that the scene on Calvary was 
foreordained to occur when man consummated his foul deed, he came not* And 
this is a mighty truth. 

Had the full life of Jesus been completed on earth, what vast, what 
incalculable blessings would men have reaped? But they were not fitted, and 
they pushed aside the proffered blessings, having but just tasted them* Thev 
were not prepared. So with all great Lives. Men take from them only 
that which they can grasp, leave the rest for after ages ’ or they push 
them impatiently aside, and will have none of them: and after ages worship 
and revere a spirit incarned too soon. This too is a mighty truth* 

R IS not permitted us, nay, it is not in the counsels of the Supreme 
Himself, to force on men a truth for which he is not ripe. Theie must be, 
throughout God’s universe, orderly progression, and systematic development* 
So it IS now* Were men fitted to receive the truths we tell of, the world 
would be blest with a revelation such as it has not had since last the Angels 
shed on it the beams of Divine Truth* But it is not prepared : and only the 
few who have learned wisdom will receive now what future ages will 
drink in with gladne.ss. In this sense the Christ life was a failure during his 
existence on earth, and a potent vvifying influence among men afterwards- 

Guided by ai gel. influence, the Church, that bears his name, has gathered 
up the germs of truth that life typified, though now, alas I long custom 
has fatiiibarised men too much with the old ideas, and they have lost their 
chief po wer* 

The proper care of the physical body is necessary for 
spiritual progress 

It is part of our mission to teach the religion of the body as well as of 
the soul. We proclaim to you, and to all, iliat the due care of the body is 
an essential prerequisite to the progress of the soul* So long as spirit is 
prisoned in the eaith body through the avenues of which it finds its extiression 
on the plane of matter, it is essential that you care intelligently for that body, 
lest It react on the spiiit and affect it injuriously. Yet it is only m rare cases 
that intelligent discrimination is exercised with regard to food and clothing, 
and the habits of life which have so great an effect on spirit- The aitifical 
state of existence which prevails, the ignorance with respect to all or nearly 
all that influences health, the vicious habits of excess that are so nearly 
universal, these are all bars and hindrances to true spiritual life- 

Concerning the persons who are receipients of spiritual 
knowledge : — 

Others, again are intellectually trained and prepared to give to man 
eytended knowledge and wider views of truth. Advanced spirits influence the 
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thoughts, suggest ideas, furnish means ^of acquiring knowledge, and of comm- 
unicating it to mankind: The ways by which' spirits so influence men are 
manifold. They have means that you know not of by which e\ents are so 
arranged as to work out the end they have in view. The most difficult task 
we have is to select a medium through whom the messages of the higher and 
more advanced spirits can be made known. It is necessary that the mind 
chosen should be of a receptive character, for we cannot put into a spirit 
more information than it can receive. Moreover, it must be free from foolish 
worldly prejudices It must be a mind that has unlearned its youthful errors, 
and has proved itself receptive of truth, even though that truth be unpopular. 

More still. It must be free from dogmatism It must not be rooted <and 
grounded in earth notions. It must be free from the dogmatism of theologies 
and sectarianism and rigid creed. It must not be bound down by the fallacies 
of half-knowledge which is ignorant of its own ignorance. It must be'^a free 
and inquiring soul- It must be a soul that loves progressive knowledge, 
and that has the perceiition of truth afar off. One that yearns for fuller 
light, for richer knowledge than it has yet received; one that knows no hope 
of cessation in drinking in the truth. 

On the striving after knowledge of Truth : — 

Do not be be discouraged that so much of what most believe as truth 
seems to you hollow and uncertain. It is so. There are divers degiees ot 
truth From the many-sided crystal gleams are shot off in many directions. 
And it is not every soul that can receive even one ray unclouded. To few 
very few, comes more than a stray glimpse, and even that is filtered through 
many a medium, until its clearness is all dimmed. It must needs be so. 
Hence the varied views of truth. Hence the diverge it notions, the errors, 
the mistakes, the fallacies that pass current among you- Men think they see 
a momentary glea,ii. They grasp some view, enlarge on it, add to it, develop 
it, until, the tiny light is quenched, and what was a ray of truth is distorted 
and destroyed. And so the truth is maligned, whereas it should be the 
imperfection of the intervening medium that is blamed. 

Or, to take another view. That which came as the answer to the yearn- 
ings of some aspiring soul is deemed to be of universal application. The 
truth was so ennobling, so pure and holy in its essence, that it must suiely, 
be so to all. And the jewel is dragged oat from casket, and prepared for 
open exhibition. The lily is plucked from its stem, and paraded before men. 
And it loses its purity; its vitality diminishes; it withers and he to whom it 
was so lovely, wonders to find that it loses its freshness in the heat and dust 
of the world’s busy strife. He marvels that what was so sure and true to 
him in the heart s secluded temple should seem tame and out of place when 
advertised to the world. He learns, if he is wise, that the dew of Hermon 
is distilled in the silence and solitude of the heart; that the flower springs up 

in the gloom of night, and withers beneath the noon-day beams; that truth, 

% 
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the holiest and purest, comes direct .-from spirit to spirit, and may not be 
proclaimed on the world’s honse-top 

Doubtless there are coarse views of truth, rude blocks which man has 
hewn, and which all may use alike These are the foundation stones which 
every builder must use. But the i idlest and purest g«ms must be preserved 
HI the spirit-shriiie, and be gazed upon m silence and alone. So when John 
thfe Seer told of the jewelled walls and pearly gates of the Heavenly City, 
he spoke ot the outer truths which all must see; but in the inner temple he 
placed not jewel nor purest ray of light, but only the Presence and the Glory 
of the Lord. 

Marvellous it is that you do not see this. That which to you is Divine 
Ttiith is only that atom, that speck of the whole unbroken circle which has 
been cfist off n answer to your cry. You needed it and it came. To you it 
is perfection; it is God. To another it would be incomprehensible, without 
a voice to answer to his cry, without any beauty that he should desire it* 
You cannot parade it if you would. It would die, and its hidden ciiarm would 
make no convert* It is yours and yonis alo e, a special creation for a 
special want, an aUswer from the great Spirit to the yeirning aspiration of 
your soul. 

This Truth will always be esoteric. It must be so; foi only to the soul 
that 16 prejiared can it be given. Its tragi ance is too evanescent for 
d uly common use Its subtle pei fume is shed only in the innei chamber ot 
the spirit. Remember this ; and remember too that violence is done to Truth 
by forcing it on unprepared minds, while harm, great and far-reacliing, is done 
to tJiose who c.innot receive wliat is a revelation to you but not to tJiem 

Moreover, remember that the pursuit of tiiith for its own sake as the 
altogether lovely and desirable end of life is the liighest aim of spirit on your 
plane of being, higher than earth’s ambitions, nobler than any work that man 
can do. Wc do not now take note of any of the vulgar aims tliat fill up human 
life. The struggles and ambitions that exercise mankind, born of vanity, 
nurtured in jealousy, and ending in disappointment — these are plain to view as 
Sodom apples. But there is a subtler temptation to more lefined souls'-that 
of doing good to their fellows and adding another stone to tlie cairn that the 
pioneers of the past have raised. To them comes the desire to proclaim in 
accents of enthusiasm some truth vfliich has taken hold upon their lives. They 
arc possessed with it ; the fire burns within them, and they speak. It may be 
a noble word they utter, and, if it meets the needs of men, it is re-echoed and 
taken up by other souls like-minded, and developed till men are stirred and 
benefited by it. But it may be the reverse. The Truth, so true to one, is true 
to him alone, and his voice is the voice of one-crying in the wilderness, a pro- 
claimer of idle tales He speaks in vain, and it had been well that he had 
saved his energies for the quest of truth, and have learned more before he spake 
to men. 
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It is well to teach, better still to learn : nor is it impossible to do both. 
Only remember that learning must precede teaching : and be sure that the 
truth is one that man needs The student who dives 'deep into the mysteries 
that enshrine Truth will not recklessly violate the seclusion in which alone she 
dwells at ease He will tell of her beauties, and proclaim to those who have 
ears to hear the words of healing which his inner sense has caught from her lips: 
but there will always be to him a sacred reserve, a holy silence, an esoteric ( 
revelation too pure, too dear for utterance 

Lit him crush self, purify his inmost spirit, driving out impurity as a 
plague, and elevating his aims to their highest possible : let him love Truth as his 
Deity , to which all else shall bow; let him follow it as his sole aim, cirehss 
whither the quest may lead him, and round him shall circle the Messengei'S of the 
Most High, and in his inmost soul he shall see light. 

On the dangers of meddling with spiritualism out of idle 
curiosity : — 

The abuse of everything is bad ; the use, good and commendable. To 
those who in frivolous frame of mind place themselves in communion with the 
spheres ; to those who force themselves from low motives in that which is to 
them only a curious thing ; to the vain in their own conceit, the triflers, the 
untruthful, the worldly, the sensual, the base, the flippant there is doubt ie-^s 
danger. We never advise any of unbalanced mind to meddle with the mysteries 
of mediumship. It is direful risk to them. Those only who are protected and 
guarded round, who act from no inner motive, but in obedience to the impulse 
of the guardians who are wise and powerful to protect, should me^ d e, and 
they carefully and with earnest prayer. We deprecate always any unlicensed 
meddling. Nor can any safely mingle with the spirit-world, and so introdiu'e 
one more disturbing element into his earthJife, except he be of e\en mind and 
steady temper Any unhinged mind, spasmodic temperament, fitful, purpose- 
less character, becomes the ready prey of the undeveloped Doubtless it is 
perilous for such to meddle, more especially if their interest be only in the 
marvellous, to gratily an idle curiosity, oi to solace their own vanity. 

It remains to speak of a class of spirits, who from mischevous design, or 
from pure sportive fun, or from love of mystification, frequent circles, counter- 
feit manifestations, assume names, and give erroneous or misleading information. 
Such are not evil, but unbalanced spirits, who lack even balance, and who 
delight in plaguing mediums and circles : in giving exaggerated tone to 
communications, in introducing false elements, or in personating friends, and 
reading in the thought the answer which they give to a query. The work of 
such is that which causes you to say that Spiritual manifestations are 
frequently foolish or silly. This is^due to the efforts of these spirits w’ho from fun 
or mischief, counterfeit our work, and play on the feelings of those who trust 
them. Thc«e are they who pe:sonate relatives whose presence is desired, an<l 
answer to their names These are they who make true identification of friends 
in mixed circles impossible. Most of the stories current of such return of 
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friends are due to the work of tliose spirits. These are they who infuse the 
comic or foolish element into communications. They have no true moral 
consciousness, and will pray readilv, if asked, or will do anything for frolic or 
mischief. They have no aspiration beyond the present : no desire to injure, 
but only to amuse themselves 

If my own opinion be asked concerning spiritualism I would 
strongly urge upon everyone not to consciously meddle with or 
consciously strive after it except perhaps in certain rare cases, 
where the motive is pure sconce and the individual specially 
gifted for the purpose', together with possessing a strongly 
deyeloped and balanced mind. Personally 1 am not in the least 
interested in the subject of spiritualism as such. 1 would never 
consciously let my hand be used as a means for automatic writing 
for the purpose of spirit communication. And yet I must admit 
I have often been able to write down things 1 had never thought 
of bifore. These things seemed to spring up spontaneously while 
writing. Rut then they w^to usually answers of problems that 
had been engaging my mind. So also, often I have felt new 
thou thts coming down on me. Sometimes they are solutions of 
problems which have been vexing me. At other time's some new 
truth or other. Spontaneously and without conscious effort on my 
own part new thoughts and truths have appeared to crowd down 
on me wliile engaged in some work or walking out, or wliile 
sleeping, or even in dreams. I cannot but ascribe all such mani- 
festations to unseen influence. So also I am well aware, 1 have 
time out of number been prevented from doing foolish or wrong 
actions, which might have seriously injured me. The fact that I 
have ^‘no skeletons in my cupboard”, and that I need to hide 
nothing in my life, is certainly not due to any strong sfmse of 
goodness in myself but to the activities of unseen meddlers and 
do-gooders. Even all the “trials and difficulties I hnv(‘ had to 
undergo, have been turned to the best account possible ; so that 
even though they have been unpleasant enough while they lasted, 
now that I can perceive the result, I am thankful to have been 
subjected to them. 

To this extent has been my practical acquamtence with 
rspiritualism, and to me it is perfectly sufficient. 
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course of Islam through the ages.. What could not have been 
Islam if Mohammad had remained true to his spiritual genius ? If 
after the passing away of the blessed Khadija he had resisted and 
overcome the temptations of the flesh. His spiritual vision would 
have been progressively purified and clarified, and the eternal 
verities would have become more and more manifest and distinct. 
The progress of Islam might not have been the imidiate specta- 
cular success that it became. Although its progress might have 
been slow and difficult, like the progress of the Buddhist and 
Christian faiths, yet that would have been but a small matt(ft. 
The great thing is, that, in that case Islam would not have been 
the part blessing and part curse, that it was to become, 'and 
which as the ages pass and the rest of the world goes on pro- 
gressively evolving, Islam remains static and retrogressive, 
clamped by stifling social laws and usages. How far reaching are 
the results of seemingly little things! I am writing down tins 
only because I have the greatest admiration and feelings of 
affection towards the great Arabian prophet and for ihe truths 
that he propounded. Mohammad is a prophet after my own 
heart. I believe the great prophet is the same being, who in a 
later age, became our own Guru Gobind, the tenth and last 
spiritual head of the Sikhs and the founder of the Khalsa. As 
a Sikh I can not pay him a higher homage. 

Let no man underate the powers of the earthly snares 
and lures, but walk wairly and prayerfully, and if one escapes 
from their clutches, it is not an occasion for boastful joy, but 
for thankfulness and humility. In my own case I am perfectly 
well aware that in spite of having a very clear idea of the 
dangers and inevitable consequences of the earthly lures, if left 
to my own devices, I might yet make a sorry mess of my life. 
At every step as it were I have to be* chided like a naughty and 
irresponsible child, and dragged away from danger. It is indeed 
strange to me that such a weak vessal, should have been chosen 
for the role of prophet for this generation. It is wonderful to 
reflect with what tools the agents of the Almighty, who direct 
the course of spiritual and physical evolution of the earthly 
existence, are able to work with. If a bad workman quarrels 
with his tools, a skilful workman can manage with indifferent 
ones. 
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I must emphasise that high spiritual entities are not free 
from imperfections and incapaW of committing mistakes owing 
to their spiritual nature. On the other hand as we can observe 
from the course of earthly evolution, so many experiments 
have ended in failures and have had to be put aside and other 
fresh experiments tried and tested. We know there have been 
on the earth tremendous monsters : flying dragons, huge dina- 
saurs, tigers with fangs like swords, armed levithians covered 
with armour plates impervious to the terrible teeth and claws 
of the sword toothed tigers and the killer dinasaurs. They 
have all been tried and experimented with; tried and set aside 
and fresh experiments initiated. The present shape of things 
is for us to see. But always and always fresh experiments are 
being taken up. The life of this earth, spiritual and physical, 
is a strange and wonderful procession, but it is no way the work 
of beings who can make no mistakes. Exalted spiritual beings 
no doubt direct the course of existence, and even more exalted 
beings from other spheres occasionally come to give a helping 
hand : Such as were Buddha, Christ and Nanak and others. 
They come like any mortal, and in their own lifetime were 
hardly regarded as much more. The halo of glory surrounding 
their names came only afterwards. And yet their essential 
greatness was such, that if all the rest of the created world of 
their respective ages were put in a balance against any one of 
them, they would easily have outweighed it. 

It is a very common and understandable state of affairs, 
that when any person happens to have a clear experience of a 
spiritual being or beings, he at once jumps to the conclusion 
that he is in direct communion with the Almighty God, 
especially if strange and inexplicable physical phenomenon tran- 
spire concurrently. But th5 wise person will judge everything 
on its true merits and will not reject the possiblity of extra- 
physical phenomenon. Neither will he alllow his mind to be 
carried away by them when indubitably confronted by such. 

It is by far the best for our mental health an^ well-being 
to concern ourselves consciously only with things which we 
C5,n appreciate through the mediumship of our physical senses 
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and let spiritual experience as such well alone. Meddling with 
the supernatural is profitless and often fraught with grave 
danger. Emotional orgies like those of some of the revivalists 
can occasionally be quite as nausating and inimical as the orgies 
of drunkards, drug or vice addicts, and addiction to them quite 
as habit-fojming and condemnable. Addicts of the latter classes' 
often switch over to addiction to the former class, and then 
imagine themselves to have been ‘redeemed,’ and to have enter- 
ed the company of the elect ! 

Moreover it must also be realised that every spiritual 
manifestation is expressed through the physical make-up of the 
person through whom or to whom the manifestation are expres- 
ed and hence partake of much of his character, and conse- 
quently subject to all his peculiar idiosyncracies and mental 
aberrations, which usually abound in persons inclined to spiri- 
tualism; and therefore all claims of spiritual experience should 
be accepted with plenty a grain of salt and much mental reservati- 
on, althouth there is no need to flatly disbelieve anything out 
of the ordinary experience. The best attitude towards extra- 
physical matters is to follow the example of Shakespeare. Alth- 
ough he always kept a healthy open mind, allusions to the 
supernatural was only a side issue with him. His mqin concern 
was always well centered in the physical living world and 
with physical living beings. And are not physical beings 
spiritual entities clothed in corporeal body, all living on the 
same plane with us, even the most exalted ? The best course 
is to learn to appreciate the spiritual in the living physical. It 
' is so much the more profitable and satisfactory. And above all 
we might learn to realise, as Nanak has pointed out to us : — 

^ I ' ^ I 

O mind I thou lights embodiment art ! thine own essence recognise. 
(O mind ! thou art the embodiment of light. Recognise thine own ess'ence^ 


END OF PART I 
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